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THE DEVIL’S ELIXIR. 


BY JAN GORDON. 


THE Sieur d’Aussas de Mon’- 
d’Aussas lay upon his death- 
bed. Near the wide fireplace 
his daughter, the Lady Clari- 


y 


monde, sat working at a frame 
of embroidery. He had a- 
chieved his aim; she was his 
sole descendant and heir... . 


II. 


Popular opinion in the nine 
villages of Montziere, Sauzil- 
lard, Sauzillard St André, Mont- 
durac, St Nocisse, Clarmont, 
Bragard, Labastide Gargas, and 
Pubastens held that the Sieur 
d’Aussas de Mon’d’Aussas, lord 
of the castles of Montziere, St 
Nocisse and Bragard, Seneschal 
of Labastide Gargas, had been 
taised by the devil from his 
birth: it could not know that 
at the age of twenty - eight 
the Lord d’Aussas himself 
had repaid the compliment 
by iaising the devil in his 
turn 


The proofs that both Lucifer 
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and Lucibel, with the saturnine 
consorts Collant and Collibant, 
had presided over the educa- 
tion of the Sieur d’Aussas 
were numerous and incontro- 
vertible. At the age of one 
year and three months had 
not the Sieur d’Aussas pois- 
oned his mother? The good 
dame being, as some mothers 
are, too fond of the luxury 
of nursing, having kept the 
child at the breast after the 
time that his first teeth were 
cut, had been bitten by her 
satanic offspring. Though the 
wound was small and had 
quickly healed, it was agreed 
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that a slow poison must have 
been injected from the bite, 
for in a few years after that 
time the very breast had be- 
come inflamed, from which the 
lady Yvonne had died miser- 
ably. This fact had only been 
remembered afterwards to 
strengthen other evidence. 
However, it was certified that 
at the age of five the Sieur 
d’Aussas had shown the greatest 
reluctance to go to his mother’s 
funeral; that on the way to 
the church he had plucked 
some bitter (and probably 
devilish) herb from the road- 
side ; and in the church itself, 
having chewed this up, with 
the most twisted expression 
in the world, had spat the 
mouthful in the direction of 
the good woman’s tomb. For- 
mer nurse-maids would tell, in 
dim chimney corners, of his 
youthful passions, of his fond- 
ness for cats, those minions 
of the evil one, and his de- 
testation of dogs (healthy do- 
mestic creatures)—dogs which, 
mark you, could sometimes 
give warning of the presence 
of darker powers. Had d’Aus- 
sas not been bitten by a dog 
at the age of five; should he 
not have died of the bite, as 
all bitten persons respectably 
do, howling and frothing at 
the mouth, but that his satanic 
master came to his aid? (The 
gossip omitted to add that 
his father had at once seared 
the wound with a_ red-hot 
brand—a searing which became 
associated in the young mind 
of d’Aussas indissolubly with 
“dog.””) At the age of six 
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he had become much attracted 
by frogs and newts, which, as 
everybody knows, have in their 
composition essences of al- 
chemic evil. At the age of 
nine it was first known that 
his piercing dark eye had the 
powers to “overlook.” Riding 
along a narrow lane with a 
manservant, his passage had 
been held up by a flock of 
sheep belonging to the Pére 
Méry. He had stared hard 
and with some anger at the 
sheep as they filed past him. 
Within a fortnight the flock 
had developed the sheep ill- 
ness, their feet began to rot, 
and their mouths to bleed. 
Farmer Méry had the greatest 
difficulty in disposing of so 
much mutton before the ill- 
ness became general. At the 
age of twelve he killed his 
elder brother, who went into 
a coughing decline; at the 
age ot twelve also he brought 
a plague of caterpillars upon 
the country. After this age 
his crimes became so numerous 
that we can only record some 
outstanding ones, such as that 
of Maitre Naglois, overcome by 
fumes in his wine-vat within 
three months of an acrimonious 
passage with the young d’Aus- 
sas; the episode of the hogs 
of widow Petard ; how farmer 
Sylvain was crushed beneath 
his waggon; how the whole 
of Maitre Porchet’s wheat went 
black in the ear; how the 
grapes of Pére Buguet were 
afflicted with grey mould, and 
so on, and so on—incidents 
directly related to unfortunate 
encounters with the young Sieur 
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d’Aussas, who had a lively 
temper. 

The devil was kind to young 
Monseigneur d’Aussas, fitting 
him out to be a satanic imple- 
ment with every allurement 
possible for human kind: his 
eyes were the blackest and 
sharpest, his lips the reddest, 
his face the handsomest, his 
figure the best, his taste in 
clothes the most refined in 
the whole countryside. We 
regret to add that as soon as 
he had reached adolescence, 
his effect upon the women of 
the nine villages was disastrous. 
In justice to them, we must 
further add that this hap- 
pened in the fifteenth century, 
and that in no case did any 
one, either married or maiden, 
yield herself to his advances 
through illicit passion or con- 
cupiscence, but only through 
the fear of being overlooked 
should she refuse—at least so 
they themselves said, and were 
for it generally excused. His 
crimes reached ‘a head when 
at the age of twenty-four he 
divested himself of his father. 
The crime against his mother 
must be laid perhaps more to 
the devil’s account than to 
his own, since the Sieur d’Aus- 
sas, being but a puking babe, 
could scarcely have been con- 
scious of his act. But the re- 
petition of the deed against 
his own father was inexcusable 
—the repetition, I must add, 
not only in fact but in form. 
In the mother’s case, it is 
true that the poison attacked 
the breast ; in the father’s, in 
the stomach. But the simi- 


larity of the ill and the common 
cause of its origin was shown 
by swellings which developed 
in both cases in the armpits. 
It was well known that he had 
poisoned his mother ; therefore 
he had poisoned his father also. 
Had he been anything now 
but lord of three castles and 
Seneschal of Labastide Gargas 
by inheritance, he would have 
been burned twenty times at 
the stake. As it was, the 
rumours clung within farm, 
cottage, shop, and _ hostelry, 
not rising above the level of 
the commons. In his own 
class he was counted a queer 
fellow, rather hot on the girls, 
a good sword, and very re- 
sistant to the wine-cup. 

It is scarcely possible that 
the Sieur d’Aussas de Mon’d’- 
Aussas could have grown up 
unaware of his reputation. A 
hundred signs would have re- 
vealed it to a man less per- 
spicacious than was he. Before 
he had reached what are called 
years of discretion, he knew 
and even encouraged the fears 
of him spreading about the 
countryside. At first he found 
a boyish delight in the matter, 
a flavour of romance; later a 
growing contempt for the peas- 
ant’s intellect, a perception of 
the material use of such a 
renown, held him from doing 
anything to contradict his fame. 
Yet, contemptuous though he 
might be of the surrounding 
opinions, he was not altogether 
uninfluenced by them, and at 
last came in a way to believe 
that he had especial powers, 
and that his eye was of a 
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perilous potency. At last it 
is said that he contrived to 
slay a contumacious peasant 
with a mere look. The affair 
is wrapped in some obscurity ; 
it is believed that an inju- 
dicious husband upbraided him, 
whereupon he fixed the man 
with so startling and com- 
manding a stare that the fellow, 
recognising his doom, went 
home, took to his bed, and 
died forthwith. Moreover, the 
Sieur d’Aussas was very dex- 
trous with his fingers, and 
occasionally ior his amusement 
drew silver sous from the noses 
of his interlocutors, or even 
caught them flying in the air; 
and on one other occasion 
took from the bag of a holy 
pilgrim, who swore that he had 
had nothing to eat for three 
days, a very fine freshly killed 
hare. 

I have now written enough, 
I hope, to convince even the 
most sceptical of the Sieur 
d’Aussas’ communications with 
the devil. I now pass to the 
facts of how he raised the 
devil, of what he got from him, 
and of certain subsequent mat- 
ters. It happened that in the 
twenty-eighth year of the life 
of the Sieur d’Aussas a house, 
long uninhabited, in the village 
of Montziere, was refurbished 
and once more put to use. 
The owner had lest the place 
on a pilgrimage after the death 
of a beloved wife. He had 
been many, many years absent, 
but now returned, an aged 
man, clad in outlandish cos- 
tume, leading a panniered don- 
key, the load of which was 
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palpably heavy. It was known 
later that the greater part of 
this load consisted of books. 
Now books are the privileged 
possession of the monkish pro- 
fession; if a man wishes to 
read books in a godly way, he 
should become a monk. This 
fellow had no wife or family 
to prevent him from entering 
a monastery, therefore his need 
of books must be for an un- 
godly purpuse. Also he had 
fixed in his garden a strange 
machine, at which on clear 
nights he sat himself, staying 
out-of-doors all night long on 
more than one occasion; 80 
that villagers going to bed 
after dark would, on waking 
up before the dawn, still find 
him seated at this magical im- 
plement, making strange signs 
in a book at his elbow. An 
ungodly neighbour, in fact. 

He did not long enjoy the 
peace of his return. In addi- 
tion to his obvious malpractices, 
he had spoken blasphemy, say- 
ing that this earth is not flat, 
that the sun did not travel in 
the heavens, and that Jeru- 
salem was not the centre of the 
Universe. He had, you may 
say, only himself to thank for 
his fate. This he would have 
met even earlier had Le Sieur 
d’Aussas not been renowned for 
his devilish commerce. To de- 
nounce a wizard to a satanist 
seemed at first almost waste 
of time, nor did the people 
dare to take the law into their 
own hands; the devil would 
revenge his own, they said. 
But some one more perceptive 
than his fellows suggested that 
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two of a trade did not of neces- 
sity agree, that cobbler Jehan 
was not the best friend to 
cobbler Arnaud, nor tanner 
Godefroy the most amicable 
with tanner Bernard. And 
at last it was decided to write 
a declaration, of the kind since 
named “round-robin,” to in- 
form the Sieur d’Aussas of the 
magician. 

So the wizard of Montziere 
was one night seized in flag- 
rante delicto, ogling the sky 
at his implement upon a moon- 
light night. The volume in 
which he had been writing 
was seized ; also in his house 
they found a heap of books of 
a fair linen paper, rare and 
expensive, some of blank pages, 
others written in unknown 
tongues, others in priestly Latin. 
All were brought before the 
Lord d’Aussas sitting in judg- 
ment. The book which the 
old wizard had been inscribing 
was full of cabalistic signs, 


of ’ me re, §b, 
and many another mixed with 
queer letters, and strange nu- 
merals ranged in columns be- 
neath the signs—a damning tes- 
timony. The devil’s finger could 
not be far off. As to the books in 
foreign languages, nobody could 
make head or tail of them, and 
concerning the Latin, it must 
be confessed that the Latinity 
of the Sieur d’Aussas and that 
of the Father Cristophe broke 
down under the task of making 
sense out of their contents, 
though neither man, to be 
Sure, admitted as much, but 
agreed upon finding in one 
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book evidence of a most horrid 
description. It was a book 
inscribed ‘ Euclidis Elementor- 
um Lib,’ containing cabalistic 
drawings with letters at the 
angles, corners, and intersec- 
tions, one drawing to each sec- 
tion, which gave a full descrip- 
tion, together with what must 
be an incantation. It was easy 
to see that both drawing and 
writing referred to the same 
object, for the letters occurred 
and reoccurred in the text, 
ABO, BCA, DBC, and so on. 
The clear proof, moreover, lay 
in incantation Five, which was 
marked, in a handwriting dif- 
ferent from the body of the 
book, pons asinorum. This both 
the Sieur d’Aussas and Father 
Cristophe agreed to translate 
“bridge for donkeys.” It 
seemed to be an incantation 
for raising a bridge at difficult 
or impassable spots, over which 
the wizard’s ass could pass. 
The cabalistic drawing itself 
was bridge-like in character. 
This example was self-sufficient: 
the wizard used an ass; here 
was his magic bridge. 

The poor man would have 
raised a voice in his own de- 
fence, but the Lord d’Aussas 
would not hear him. The 
Seigneur was eager to have 
another peep at the book of 
incantations ; he thought that 
with an effort he might muster 
up enough recollection of Latin 
to get the hang of it. Never- 
theless, he gave the wizard a 
sporting chance. 

“Take him down to the 
river,” said the Lord d’Aussas, 
“and see if he swims like a 
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wizard or sinks like a Chris- 
tian.” 

The old man proved his 
respectability to the utmost of 
his power; he sank like a 
stone, nor could his body be 
recovered. The executioners 
came back to the Lord d’Aussas 
in a doubting mood. 

“Was it not possible that 
the old man had in truth been 
misjudged ? ” 

“Bah!” answered the Lord 
d’Aussas, “he was putting it 
on.” 

At which everybody was 
satisfied ; and the man who 
had been wise enough to know 
that the Sieur d’Aussas would 
brook no second wizard in his 
regions gained some estima- 
tion in the judgment of the 
countryside. 


The Sieur d’Aussas sat for 
long in the evening puzzling 
over the magic book of in- 
cantations. His Latin had not 
been sufficient to pierce the 
mystery, and except for the 
fifth section, that labelled 
“Bridge for Asses,” he could 
come to no comprehension of 
the use or meaning of the 
varied cabalistic figures nor 
of their descriptions. He had 
been in childhood a lad very 
reluctant to learn. 

The Sieur d’Aussas feasted 
on wild boar cooked in thyme 
and on peacock flavoured with 
ambergris; he drank half a 
dozen flagons of wine from 
the slopes of St Nocisse, and 
in the night-time sat himself 
down once more before a bright 
fire of logs, in the light of a 
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candelabrum full of tallow dips, 
to reperuse the magic volume, 
‘Euclidis Elementorum Lib.’ 
He even found a vague intoxi- 
cation in muttering aloud the 
unknown words and the succes- 
sions of mystic letters. 

But, after passing backwards 
and forwards in the book, the 
Sieur d’Aussas came to one 
chapter containing a most in- 
tricate diagram, profusely tick- 
eted with letters, at the foot 
of which something had been 
hurriedly scrawled, and then 
as hastily obliterated. The 
obliteration was not too suc- 
cessfully done, so that with 
some concentration the Sieur 
d’Aussas was able to decipher 
the original words Lou diablas, 
which is good southern patois 
for “‘ the devil.” 

The Sieur d’Aussas studied 
the diagram with care. It 
was intricate, and the incanta- 
tion was long. After much 
thought the Sieur d’Aussas 
came to the conclusion that 
an even chance was offered 
that here was a receipe for 
raising the devil himself. If 
not, why the obliteration ? 

The Sieur d’Aussas did not 
lack courage. He was, more- 
over, at the time inflamed 
with the juice of the good - 
St Nocisse grape. In a few 
moments he had decided to 
have a look at the devil, cost 
what it might—that is, of 
course, provided that he had 
guessed aright. He beat the 
gong at his elbow, commanded 
his retainers to clear the rushes 
from a large space of the floor, 
to bring him a piece of chalk, 
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and to leave him to himself 
no matter what noises they 
might hear. 

He wondered whether an 
ignorant person declaiming the 
incantation would suffice ; sup- 
posing that it was, after all, the 
means of raising the devil ? 
On the other hand, he reasoned, 
how could the devil know that 
the Sieur had forgotten his 
Latin? It was again a fifty- 
fifty chance. 

The Sieur d’Aussas with his 
piece of chalk drew upon the 
bared flags as good a repre- 
sentation as he could of the 
figure; he then placed the 
letters. This completed, he 
took his stand in the centre, 
and with the book in his hand, 
slowly, with great earnestness 
but some inaccuracy and many 
stumblings, he declaimed the 
two pages of script which fol- 
lowed. As he took his atten- 
tion from his task to turn the 
page, he was sure he could smell 
a tang of sulphur. This en- 
couraged him to read with 
renewed vigour the third and 
last page of the manuscript. 
The whole ended with three 
mystic letters, Q.E.D. These 
the Sieur d’Aussas guessed were 
the climax of the incantation, 
the summons to the devil him- 
self. From his youth he re- 
membered that quis meant who, 
and he ventured to guess that 
quo was the Latin for where. 
He read the last line of the 
incantation to the full stop. 
The smell of sulphur seemed 
Stronger than ever. But no 
Lucifer had yet appeared. Tak- 
ing a full grip of his courage, 


the Lord of Mon’d’Aussas ex- 
claimed loudly— 

** Quo est diabolus ? ” 

* Adsum,” replied a voice 
immediately behind him, The 
Lord d’Aussas spun upon his 
heel. His jaw dropped, his 
eyes opened. This! The devil? 
He stared again, let fall the 
book, rubbed his knuckles into 
his eyes, stared once more. 
It was his own image grinning 
back at him from his own 
chair. 

“You! Thedevil? ” uttered 
the Lord d’Aussas in amaze- 
ment. 

** Parfaitement,”’ replied his 
double, ‘‘ at your service, Mon- 
seigneur. Though,” he added, 
twisting his moustache, “I 
was never summoned in so 
goddishly rotten a fashion in 
my life before.” 

“Ha! I guessed right all 
the same. The incantation was 
correct.” 

*W-e-l-l,” said the devil 
reflectively, ‘‘ hardly that, you 
know. As a matter of fact, 
it doesn’t matter much what 
you say. It’s more the spirit 
of the thing. Abracadabra and 
all suchlike nonsense doesn’t 
really mean anything. And, 
by the way, you needn’t stand 
like a stuck dummy on that 
silly diagram; it’s only a 
theorem of Euclid.” 

“You aren’t a bit like what 
I expected you to be,” said the 
Sieur d’Aussas. 

““T never am,” said the 
devil. 

“The image of myself? I 
would not have believed that 
possible.” 
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“You see,” said the devil, 
smiling and crossing his legs, 
“it isn’t possible, naturally. 
I am no more Jike you than I 
am like anything you can 
imagine. I so transcend the 
powers of your imagination 
that I have to constrict my- 
self. I chose to present myself 
in the most favourable light 
possible: hence this image. 
With the really very small 
serious clientéle which I actu- 
ally have, I must be tactful. 
I therefore choose a reflection 
of that thing or person most 
beloved by the person I am 
addressing. I find that the 
double idea is pragmatic in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand. In 
the thousandth case I have to 
come in the character of the 
opposite sex.” 

“I hope that you are not 
annoyed at me for cutting 
short the career of the wizard, 
your late minion.” 

“He! Pooh,” said the devil, 
“ that fellow wasn’t any minion 
of mine. Bodily fool. To 
speak frankly, not one in a 
hundred of the folk suspected 
or condemned have anything 
to do with me. You'd be 
surprised how little really I 
have to do. It needs courage 
to be wicked, and your hu- 
manity is so flabby. Oh! 
hell isn’t overcrowded. Nor 
is heaven for that matter. 
You know I’m very broad- 
minded. I’d pat a really good 
chap on the back, as well as a 
really wicked one. But all 
this limbo-lumber which sneaks 
to church one day and fiddles 
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with the smell of a sin on the 
next isn’t worth God’s time or 
mine. You can’t think how 
disappointed we are in the way 
you’ve all turned out.” 

The Sieur d’Aussas pulled 
his beard reflectively. It was 
disconcerting to find the devil 
so unlike what he had imagined 
the devil to be. He wasn’t 
sure whether he was going to 
be proud of him. He felt that 
it was rather shabby of the 
devil that he hadn’t come in 
character. 

“And now,” said the devil, 
“what do you want? I came 
away in a bit of a hurry. Your 
summons was so very unex- 
pected. Humanity generally 
makes an archangel of a cry 
before I get called up. I cal- 
culate on at least a month’s 
warning, so that I get all the 
data at my finger-ends. Even 
Lucibel couldn’t tell me any- 
thing about you.” 

The Sieur d’Aussas was an- 
noyed. 

** Yet,” he said in a protest- 
ing voice, “I am _ generally 
held about here to have a 
pretty long account in your 
books.” 

“Oh! About here,” said 
the devil airily, and dismissed 
public opinion with a gesture. . 

““Didn’t I kill Jehan the 
carter with one look of my 
evil eye ? ” 

“‘Can’t tell, I’m sure,” said 
the devil. ‘‘ We got no notice 
of it. My dear sir,” he went 
on more earnestly, ‘“ those sort 
of things don’t count down 
with us. We want sins, not 
superstitions.” 
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* Anyway, the devil went 
on, after a pause of dismay 
upon the part of the Sieur 
d’Aussas, “‘what am I sum- 
moned for? What can I have 
the pleasure of doing for you ? ”’ 

The Sieur d’Aussas had no 
idea what he could ask of the 
devil. He had money enough, 
power more than enough; so 
far he had satisfied his desires 
easily. What could he de- 
mand? It at last occurred 
to him that with his reputation 
there was the risk of being 
cut off prematurely: a wave of 
superstition amongst the peas- 
antry, a chance revengeful 
youth, a haphazard stone might 
put an end to all his enjoy- 
ment, all his power, all his 
passions. 

“What about immortality?” 
he said. 

The devil scratched his chin. 

“A pretty big order,’ he 
answered. 

The Sieur d’Aussas made him 
@ reverence. 

“Hum,” said the devil, re- 
flecting, “you know immor- 
tality would be a real nuisance 
to you. You see, you’d get old- 
fashioned in no time; and 
then life would be awful. No. 
I tell you what I'll give you. 
There must be a sporting chance 
in it—a chance for me to catch 
you, a chance for you to dodge 
me. Do you understand? I'll 
give you the chance of resur- 
rection, of renewing your life 
once you are dead, of arising 
out of the grave young once 
more. Will that satisfy you ? ”’ 

“Excellently,” replied the 
Sieur d’Aussas. 
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* All right, then,” said the 
devil. ‘To-morrow at mid- 
day you will descend into your 
cellars at St Nocisse. Take the 
right-hand vault, and at the 
end, in the left-hand corner, 
you will find a sealed flagon. 
Preserve it carefully. When 
you are dead you must make 
your nearest descendant, your 
heir, rub you over with the 
liquid. You will revive, re- 
awaken, twenty years old. But 
one condition I put to it. 
Your descendant must know 
exactly what he or she is 
doing, must know that he is 
resurrecting you. That’s where 
the sporting chance comes in. 
If he doesn’t resurrect you, I 
get you; if he does, you have 
a chance to repent, or to 
summon me for another span 
of life—that is, if you aren’t 
sick of it by then.” 

** But,” said the Sieur d’Aus- 
sas doubtingly, “‘would an 
heir ever resurrect his prede- 
cessor ? ”’ 

‘*My dear fellow,’’ cried the 
devil, “‘think of family ties, 
think of a child’s affection, 
think of how your son will love 
you. In any case, that is your 
affair. I’ve done all I will in 
the matter.” 

The Sieur d’Aussas had an 
impression that he spoke with 
the devil for a long time after 
this, but the memory of it 
had faded from his mind. In 
the grey of the morning he 
found himself shivering in his 
chair before the dead logs on 
the hearth. A large space had 
been swept of the rushes, but 
the devil, before his departure, 
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had obliterated the diagram, 
and had carried away the chalk. 
It appeared that he did not 
wish any traces of his summon- 
ing to be found. 


The Sieur d’Aussas ordered 
out his horse, a couple of 
pages, and four men-at-arms, 
and rode off to his castle of 
St Nocisse. Taking the keys 
from the mattre des caves, with 
a lighted torch in his hand he 
went down the echoing steps 
into the cellar, where the famous 
vintages of St Nocisse were 
stored. In spite of his well- 
known courage, his emotions 
were not untinged with fear. 
It must be made known 
that the Sieur d’Aussas was 
not very clear about the dif- 
ference between his right hand 
and his left. To distinguish 


between the two he usually 
remembered with which one 


he signed his name. But the 
wine of last night not being 
quite cleared from his head, 
the link in one hand and the 
large key in the other incon- 
venienced him, and so coming 
to the bottom of the steps, 
he took the left-hand vault 
instead of going into the right, 
as the devil had instructed him. 
Again, on reaching the end of 
the vault, he searched the 
right-hand corner instead of 
the left. But the devil could 
not be cheated of his victim 
for so small a matter as this. 
In a twinkling of the eye he 
spied what had occurred, and 
hurried Collibant off to transfer 
the flagon conveniently to the 
Sieur d’Aussas’ hand. At least 
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this must be presumed, since the 
Sieur d’Aussas, after digging 
for a little while with the 
cellar key in the débris of the 
corner, unearthed an ancient- 
looking flagon stoppered with 
wax. 

This flagon he carried very 
carefully back to his residence 
at Montziere, where it was 
enclosed in a cunningly made 
cabinet, sheathed over with 
iron and padded inside with 
wool. 

Up till this moment the Sieur 
d’Aussas had been in an un- 
certain frame of mind about 
his interview with the devil. 
He had feared that it might 
be a dream. But with the 
flagon in his possession no 
more doubt was possible. He 
held the elixir of life in his 
power, though to use it he 
needed a descendant. He was 
still unmarried ; he had found 
a wife unnecessary. Now mar- 
riage was imposed. He must 
have an heir. Considering the 
question, he recurred to the 
thought which he had put to 
the devil, ‘Would an heir 
ever resurrect his predeces- 
sor?” Judging others by him- 
self, the longer the Sieur d’Aus- 
sas pondered over the problem, 
the more firmly did he become 
convinced that his chances of 
resurrection were not so large 
after all. The devil had been 
fooling him. He saw, indeed, 
a succession of Mon’d’Aussases 
handing on the flagon from 
father to son until... The 
Sieur d’Aussas wondered where 
that succession would end, until 
—Eureka !—until a daughter. 
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Yes, the fond female would 
resurrect her parent. His heir 
must be a daughter. 

The Sieur d’Aussas had some 
difficulty in deciding upon a 
wife. When people heard that 
the Lord of Mon’d’Aussas was 
looking for a bride they chose 
out the handsomest, the heal- 
thiest, the richest maidens of 
Languedoc and of Quercy ;_ but 
the Lord d’Aussas rejected all. 
At last, to the astonishment of 
every one, be took a pallid 
drooping girl, with white eye- 
lashes, daughter of the Count 
of Villejuif. The reason of his 
choice was obscure to every- 
body, but the Lady Genevra 
was one of six daughters ; her 
mother had been one of eight 
daughters. The Sieur d’Aussas 
calculated that daughter-bear- 
ing was a strain in the blood; 
yet he was not content. He 
travelled to Paris to enlist the 
services of Maitre Francois, 
most renowned of necromancers, 
to cast a spell or make a potion 
which should ensure the birth 
of a daughter. 

The Maitre Francois was in 
some dilemma. Nobody had 
ever wanted a daughter before. 
Spells and potions of various 
Strengths and of very various 
prices he had to conjure sons 
into the world, but up till 
now a daughter had never been 
demanded from him. He 
hunted feverishly through his 
oldest, most crabbed books, but 
it seemed that in the history 
of humanity nobody had ever 
thought it worth while to in- 
vent a spell for fabricating 
daughters, the old ery of supply 




































and demand. Even Maftre 
Francois was incapable of con- 
ceiving how to begin such an 
invention ; he was, it must be 
confessed, more of a technician 
than an originator. Yet the 
Sieur d’Aussas was good for a 
noble fee. The Maitre Francois 
dallied with invention for an 
evening, but found that he 
was out of practice. So, re- 
flecting that after all more 
than even chances were offered 
that the child would be a girl, 
he made up a mixture of honey 
and salt in water, flavoured it 
with the half of a rotten egg, 
dropped in a dried toad’s leg, 
said the Lord’s Prayer over it 
backwards, and trusted to luck. 
However, he did not trust to 
luck too implicitly, and wrote 
a note in his engagement book 
—t.e. -— 

“Tf the Lady Genevra has a 
son, mem, disappear for a couple 
of months.” 

So the Lord of Mon’d’Aussas 
got his potion, and paid a fee 
which would have raised the 
jealousy of a Harley Street 
surgeon. The Lady Genevra 
had to drink the medicine, and 
was nearly sick; but they 
were inured to flavours stronger 
than are we. 

The Lord d’Aussas was not 
pleased about the price he had 
paid ; he was, of course, assur- 
ing his second life, but still it 
had irked him to pay out so 
much. Now he realised a way 
of recouping himself. He rode 
off to Paris, announced the 
condition of his wife, and 
opened a book on the event. 
This was before 1553, when 
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the custom of betting on the 
sex of the future infant was 
abolished by edict. But the 
Sieur d’Aussas couldn’t get 
even money; the family his- 
tory of the Lady Genevra 
was too well known. The 
best he could do was to get 
three to five, and the general 
opinion was that the layers 
were taking a risk. 

The months ran on, and the 
Maitre Francois very nearly 
was caught. He had forgotten 
his memorandum, but he heard 
@ rumour in the city which 
made him hurry home, bury 
his gold, hide his books, and 
set off for Holland. He left 
the Porte St Denis about a 
quarter of an hour before the 
captain of the Sieur d’Aussas, 
with a troupe of men, rode in 
through the St Jaques gate 
on a punitive raid. The Lady 
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Genevra had been brought to 
bed of a bouncing boy. 

You must imagine the rage 
of Monseigneur d’Aussas. He 
had been leading a very gay 
life in the certainty of his female 
succession, and a consequent 
security in a second span of 
existence. Here all his plans 
had tumbled to the ground. 
A whole year wasted. Life 
was precarious in those days, 
accidents were many, medicine 
non-existent, enemies not a 
few. If he were cut off before 
he had got a female heir, his 
intercourse with the devil would 
result in nothing but damna- 
tion. In any case, there was 
this intruding boy to obliterate. 
He still had to beget a girl and 
to rid himself of a boy. The 
devil had laid a fine trap for 
the heels of Monseigneur 
d’Aussas. 


Or. 


The Sieur d’Aussas lay upon 
his death-bed. Near the wide 
fireplace his daughter sat work- 
ing at a frame of embroidery. 
He had achieved his aim; she 
was his sole descendant and 
heir. His two sons were dead ; 
the Lady Genevra was dead 
also. 

During the youth of his 
children the Sieur d’Aussas 
had got but little amusement 
from life. He had been terrified 
of dying before he had arranged 
his affairs. He had hoped 
against hope that the normal dis- 
eases of the countryside would 
carry off his boys; but they 


survived diphtheria, measles, 
whooping - cough, and scarlet 
fever in a marvellous fashion. 
He had expected that the 
dangerous exercises incident to 
boyhood would deprive him 
of at least one of his blessings ; 
but they had climbed trees 
with impunity, forded swollen 
torrents, ridden crazy horses, 
and had imperilled their lives 
in a hundred promising ways 
without result. At last the 
Sieur d’Aussas taught his sons 
the supreme importance of per- 
sonal honour and the pride of 
race. But he neglected to 
educate them equally into the 
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art of killing their fellow-men. 
So since the one was but the 
natural complement of the 
other, both the young Mon’d’- 
Aussases were removed from 
troubling their father at ages 
late in the ’teens. Grief at 
the death of her youngest son 
brought also the Lady Genevra 
to the grave. 

The Sieur d’Aussas now 
turned his attention to the 
education of his daughter. He 
used her in the worst possible 
manner, knowing full well that 
thus he would ensure her deep- 
est love. He surrounded her 
with objects of piety, to which 
he calculated that she would 
turn in her misery. He forbade 
the visits of any suitably mar- 
riageable youth to his castles, 
for he reasoned that a son-in- 
law would be an obstacle even 
more insurmountable than a 
son. Yet he tormented him- 
self with a hundred fancies 
that she might espy somebody 
behind his back; he feared 
the slyness of woman. In 
fact he led a wretched existence 
in order to ensure the second 
term of life. When he finally 
was satisfied with what he 
had formed of his daughter, 
when he had made a senti- 
mental prude, a father-adoring 
devotee out of a normal girl, 
he felt freed to have a few more 
exciting sins before he was 
too old to enjoy them. 

But as he turned to enjoy 
his freedom he found that he 
was already too old. For the 
last twenty-five years he had 
been sinning in real earnest, 
and he found that the flavour 
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had evaporated out of the 
peccadillo. He had wasted one 
life in order to gain another 
one. The only thing he now 
could hope for was death— 
death which would release him 
or rather resurrect him with 
the appearance and the desires 
of a twenty-years-old. But 
death was a long time coming. 
The devil laughed in his sleeve. 

The Sieur d’Aussas and his 
daughter had grown older to- 
gether. But now death was 
coming. He turned on his 
skinny elbow. 

‘“* My daughter,” he gasped. 

The Lady Clarimonde came 
running to the bedside. 

““My father,” she cried ; 
“what is it? ” 

“T am dying, Clarimonde,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Do you love your 
father ? ” 

** How can you ask ? ” 

**T have used you ill.” 

The Lady Clarimonde pro- 
tested her previous happiness, 
her present woe. 

“Tf I could but live again,” 
said her father, “I would be 
a better father to you.” 

The Lady Clarimonde wept. 

*Clarimonde,” said her 
father, “bring me the iron 
casket.” 

She ran to fetch it. 

*‘ Clarimonde,”’ said the Sieur 
d’Aussas, “swear to obey my 
orders.” 

Emotionally she swore, won- 
dering what he could desire 
now. 

“In this casket,’ said her 
father, his voice weakening 
rapidly, “‘is a flagon. It con- 
tains the elixir... of life. 
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It was given me by a... by 
a holy pilgrim. When I am 
dead, anoint me all over with 
it. I will revive. I will live 
again. ... You... you 
have sworn.” 

She fell at his bedside weep- 
ing with joy. She could only 
nod her acquiescence and her 
delight. 

His breath became gasping. 
The priest, Father Eudoxius, 
was brought. The extreme 
unction was administered, and 
amidst the wailing of bis de- 
pendants the Sieur d’Aussas 
expired. 

All through the mumble of 
the priest he had been think- 
ing, “‘ Yes; I’ll put Clarimonde 
into a nunnery as soon as I 
resurrect. Can’t have her 
troubling my fun.” Then his 
thoughts had become greyness 
and nothing. He had died 
unrepentant. 


The Lady Clarimonde dis- 
missed everybody from the 


room. She stood looking from 
her father to the open casket, 
in which the flagon stood em- 
bedded in its gilded lining. 
Then she realised that she had 
no means of getting out the 
cork. She was inexperienced 
in drawing stoppers; her 
women had always done it 
for her. She was reluctant 
to fetch her women; their 
presence was unsuitable to the 
occasion. But she thought of 
Father Eudoxius. Going to 
the door, she asked that he 
should be sent in to her. The 
Father Eudoxius was portly, 
short, and solemn. His glance 
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was shrewd. He heard her 
request for the drawing of the 
stopper, and cocked his eye 
at the bottle. He had long 
known of the iron casket; 
many had been the rumours 
concerning it. 

“But,” he queried gently, 
“this flagon; what does it 
then contain ? ” 

The Lady Clarimonde told 
him all. 

The Father Eudoxius rubbed 
a finger on his tonsure. He 
did not want the Sieur d’Aussas 
back to life at all. With the’ 
Lady Clarimonde as his patron- 
ess, he was promising himself 
an easy life. The Sieur d’Aussas 
resurrected, at the age of twenty 
years, did not fill the picture 
adequately: the Father had 
heard stories of the Sieur d’Aus- 
sas in his youth. 

“My daughter,” he said, 
“I think that this is not a 
thing to do without reflection. 
I will take this flagon to the 
chapel and ask for guidance.” 

The Father Eudoxius pon- 
dered over the flagon. He 
knew that the Sieur d’Aussas 
had been a bad man, suspect 
of trafficking with the devil. 
Possibly this flagon was of 
that providing rather than from 
the hands of a pilgrim. The 
one theory was very likely, 
the other very improbable. He 
decided that the Sieur d’Aussas 
must not be resurrected. Then 
he wondered what to do with 
the flagon . . . with the elixir 
of life. 

The Father Eudoxius was 
tempted: the Father fell. He 
emptied the contents of the 
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flagon into a new vessel, re- 
filled the flagon with water, 
and took it back to the Lady 
Clarimonde. 

“‘My daughter,”’ said Father 
Eudoxius, “it has been re- 
vealed to me that, your father 
having received extreme unc- 
tion, and his soul being already 
well on the way to purgatory, 
it would be sacrilege to recall 
him to life. Had he not re- 
ceived the unction, we might 
have acted differently. You 
must let us comfort you in 
your loss. Hum.” 

The Lady Clarimonde de- 
cided that since the Church 
had prevented her father from 
benefiting by the holy elixir, 
nobody else should use it. She 
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therefore caused the flagon to 
be buried in her father’s coffin. 
Strange to relate, however, that 
although neither the Lady Clari- 
monde nor yet the Father 
Eudoxius spoke one word good 
or bad concerning the elixir of 
life, the tomb of the Sieur 
d’Aussas was barbarously vio- 
lated two days after the inter- 
ment. Nor was the miscreant 
discovered, nor trace of the 
flagon heard of from that day 
to this. How the news of what 
was in the flagon buried in the 
lord’s tomb escaped is not 
known, and was a mystery 
both to the Lady Clarimonde 
and to the Father Eudoxius. 
But keyholes were large in 
those days. 


IV. 


The vessel containing the real 
elixir of life reposed for many 
years at the bottom of a chest 
in the chamber of Father Eu- 


doxius. He was glad that he 
had not allowed it to be used 
on the Sieur d’Aussas. The 
Lady Clarimonde had proved 
a beneficent patroness, in spite 
of the fact that she had, in 
her forty-eighth year, married 
&@ young husband, decorative 
third son of an impoverished 
noble family of Bearn, a youth 
who made excellent lyrics in 
the langue d’oc, of which he 
wrote out two fair copies—one 
to present to his wife, and one 
to offer to the source of in- 
Spiration. 

The Father Eudoxius let his 
life dawdle away in a re- 


ligious peace, but as his time 
drew closer he thought more 
and more affectionately of the 
elixir reposing at the bottom 
of his chest. As death came 
near, the good Father began 
to think that he had never 
lived at all. His seventy odd 
years of monotonous existence 
had not disillusioned him about 
the value of life. He preached 
the joys of heaven, but was 
quite willing to put them 
off for another span. After 
all, had he not heaven for 
all eternity? The thought 
that this elixir might come 
from the devil troubled him 
at moments, but he quietened 
his conscience; he did not 
know that it came from the 
devil. The good Father, like 
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sO many people, reasoned as 
though the recording angel were 
@ fool. 

The good Father’s end came 
quite suddenly, occasioned by 
an indigestion brought on by 
over-indulgence in new wine, 
Najac ham, and green salad. 
But he had time to realise his 
condition, and to leave with 
a favourite acolyte the most 
explicit and earnest instruc- 
tions. The acolyte swore to 
carry out the Father’s words. 
The Father Eudoxius died in 
the hope of a speedy and 
material resurrection. 

Left alone with the body, 
the acolyte, a lad of sixteen, 
fumbled in the chest, and dis- 
covered the devil’s elixir safe 
in its bottle. The Father had 
told him that it was water 
from the Jordan, and that the 
anointing of his body would 
ensure aN express passage 
through purgatory. On ex- 
tracting the cork, the young 
acolyte was struck by an im- 
mediate odour of plum brandy. 
He twitched his nose, he blew 
it. The odour persisted, grew 
more strong, more delicious. 
He smelt the bottle. The 
odour of plum brandy came 
clearly from what the Father 
Eudoxius had said was water 
of Jordan. 

The young acolyte put his 
lips to the fluid. He had 
known plum brandy from child- 
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hood. Every peasant in Lan- 
guedoc made plum spirit. In 
the autumn the bouillers de cru 
was the occasion for a feast, 
an orgy during which the whole 
countryside got drunk. But 
never in his life had the acolyte 
tasted plum brandy such as 
this. It must be a century 
old. He took another sip. 
He looked at the bottle. Surely 
there was much more than was 
necessary to anoint the Father 
Eudoxius. Used sparingly, half 
the bottle would suffice. The 
plum brandy was too excel- 
lent to waste, even on getting 
the Father Eudoxius rapidly 
through purgatory. 

When he had drunk half 
the bottle the acolyte thought 
that by means of a piece of rag 
a quarter would be enough— 
that is if he dabbed carefully. 


An hour later two old women 
coming to lay out the body 
were scandalised to find the 
acolyte—who had been left 
to watch over the Father— 
lying intoxicated in a corner. 
The air was redolent with an 
odour of plum brandy. A 
broken flagon lay in the middle 
of the floor. The old women, 
by putting their fingers into 
a few drops which remained at 
the bottom, were able to bear 
witness that it was the finest 
plum brandy that they had 
ever tasted. 





TOILERS IN THE VINEYARD. 


BY ZERES, 


‘Save he serve, no man can rule.” 


SEVEN years ago, when the 
Montagu - Chelmsford reforms 
were being planned in Delhi, 
a@ paper appeared in ‘Maga’ 
called ‘‘Top Hat or Turban,” 
by the present writer. 

In that paper the inevitable 
failure of the new proposals 
was foretold, it being further 
intimated that they would 
plunge India into chaos. 

The paper was written when 
India was on the crest of the 
wave of war loyalty, with a 
million men in the field—that 
is to say, long before the Pun- 


jab émeute, the Malabar rebel- 
lion, and all the melancholy 
political débacle that has fol- 
lowed since. 


When legislating for Indian 
needs the British democrat 
suffers from a chronic delusion 
that he belongs to a civilisa- 
tion morally and intellectually 
superior to that with which he 
is dealing. 

He is apparently of opinion 
that Western civilisation is of 
so high and ultimate an order 
that its unique blessings need 
to be embraced forthwith by 
a benighted Asia. 

Strange to relate, Asia shows 
little intention of accepting 
mushroom theories of life in 
place of tried wisdom; no in- 


clination to replace Confucius, 
Buddha, and Moses by Jack 
Jones, Bernard Shaw, or Charlie 
Chaplin ; nor for one moment 
does she identify human pro- 
gress with the puerile material- 
ism that holds sway among 
Western democracies. 

It may here be asked, If 
serious interference with East- 
ern values and standards is to 
be deprecated, what ethical 
justification remains for an alien 
Government to remain in India 
at all? The reply is, that the 
British have functions in India 
other than interfering with the 
vie intime of the people—func- 
tions of a sane and useful 
nature, which are indicated 
below. 

Not only is “India” com- 
posed of many different races, 
ranging from the Aryan and 
Dravidian to the Mongolian 
and Semitic, but there is also 
the added complication that 
sharply antagonistic elements, 
both in breed and creed, are 
often geographically and com- 
munally intermingled. When 
these racial and religious an- 
tagonisms shall have finally 
become disentangled, a para- 
mount power that is impartial 
to all need no longer be sought 
outside Indian limits ; but until 
that happy day arrives, it 
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seems not unreasonable to sug- 
gest that in the alien quality 
of the British Raj lies its prime 
and essential virtue.} 

The wide geographical limits 
of modern “India,” no less 
than the equally wide racial 
range of modern “ Indian ” 
nationhood, are, of course, 
simply and solely the artificial 
creation of the British official, 
whose consolidating influence 
from Beluchistan to Burma 
and from Kashmir to Assam 
has resulted in a comprehen- 
Sive political union never con- 
templated by indigenous genius. 

So long as the British in 
India have thus confined their 
activities to a réle of mundane 
trusteeship—which suits their 
character—and avoided inter- 
ference in native psychology— 
where they are out of their 
depth,—their rule has incon- 
trovertibly been more popular 
than any that preceded it. 

Conversely,whenever through 
inadvertence or mistaken zeal 
their legislation has seemed to 
threaten the free operation of 
a theory of life more complex 
than their own, they have ever 
encountered the fiercest oppo- 
sition, of which the Mutiny is 
the most classic example. 

Considered as a racial and 
social cement, or as an effi- 
cient administrative and fight- 
ing machine, the British Raj 
in India is and always has 
been invaluable; but as an 
intellectual or moral force for 
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directly modifying Asiatic 
thought to any vital degree, 
it has been, and remains, in- 
significant. All this the sahib- 
log learned many years ago. 

The essential weakness of the 
Montagu - Chelmsford reforms 
lay in their entire misconcep- 
tion of the nature of England’s 
historic connection with India, 
which, paradoxically enough for 
@ paramount power, has pri- 
marily been one of service 
rather than tuition— 


‘*The task of serf and sweeper, 
The tale of common things.”’? 


As opposed to this tradition, 
the reforms were essentially 
educative in quality. , The re- 
formers frankly adopted a 
tutorial réle; they postulated 
the superiority of Western polit- 
ical vision; nor were they at 
any pains to consult Indian 
opinion other than that which, 
being Anglicised, was denation- 
alised, and therefore entirely 
unrepresentative of the real 
country or its needs. The 
marked characteristics and 
vigorous prejudices of the 
masses of India, to whom they 
conveniently referred as ‘‘mute” 
and “dumb,” were not only 
ignored, but the people’s angle 
of vision was actually derided. 
and flouted as childish. 

In their own presumptuous 
language the twin reformers 
set out ‘deliberately to disturb 
the pathetic contentment of 
the Indian people,” oblivious 





1 As was also true of the Mogul Empire. 


2 ‘The White Man’s Burden.” 


3 They are neither. 
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to the fact that from Hindu 
and Moslem standpoints such 
contentment might not be 
pathetic at all. Their venture 
was certainly crowned with 
success, for within two years 
contentment had fied from 
every province, and blood 
flowed as freely a8 any apostle 
of divine discontent could desire. 
So had blood flowed in 57, but 
in those unprogressive days no 
one had reckoned anarchy a 
reasonable phase in a people’s 
progress. 

To understand the causes 
immediately responsible for the 
chronic civil disorder that swift- 
ly followed the Indian reforms, 
it will be necessary for the 
reader to try and visualise 
some sort of parallel circum- 
stances in England. Imagine, 
for example, the whole British 
Constitution suddenly changed 
both in principle and detail, 
so that institutions and offices, 
hitherto important and power- 
ful, lost all significance, while 
others, previously obscure, 
leaped into sudden and un- 
usual prominence. 

Imagine also this change to 
be effected, not by the will of 
the British people through some 
catastrophic revolution, but 
solely as the whim of an ex- 
perimentative young Chinese 
mandarin, and then some faint 
idea may be obtained of India’s 
sudden social and political dis- 
ruption by Mr Montagu. It 
was the disruption of India’s 
social and political fabric that 
drew Mr Gandhi into the fray. 
A patriot, an idealist, and pro- 
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bably a saint, he suddenly 
became roused to the fact that, 
under the new régime of an 
oligarchy of Anglicised babus, 
India was threatened with 
spiritual extinction save as an 
annexe of England. His sub- 
sequent comprehensive cam- 
paign against the Indian Gov- 
ernment was simply one of 
Easternism versus Westernism 
—a vigorous protest against 
the desecration of an older 
civilisation by a younger one. 
Mr Gandhi, who is no ordinary 
man, made a stirring appeal to 
India on lines which, wisely 
or unwisely, have ever roused 
all men worthy of the name. 
He reminded his country of 
her own glories; he satirised 
many unpleasing aspects of 
Western life ; with the fervour 
of a Mahatma of old, he blew 
upon India’s rekindled soul, 
setting before a_ spiritually 
minded people the Vedic ideals 
in up-to-date and topical guise, 
and, as everybody knows, he 
met with a tremendous triumph, 
in which Hindu and Moslem 
alike participated. 

Mr Gandhi’s defection was 
a severe blow to those who 
wished to “reform” India on 
Western lines. This product of 
English education, this respect- 
able Trades Unionist, had sud- 
denly reverted to Oriental type, 
shed the top hat for the turban, 
and had stigmatised the most 
sacred of democratic ideals as 
“Satanic ”’ ! 

Ironically enough, although 
unimaginative British ‘‘ Pro- 
gressives”’ like Montagu and 
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Chelmsford failed either to 
understand the man or to 
appreciate the significance of 
his line of attack, it is more 
than probable that old shell- 
back Anglo-Indians like Law- 
rence or Nicholson, who were 
practically Orientals themselves, 
would have sympathised with 
Gandhi and been his friends. 
Like all political movements, 
Gandhi’s campaign reached its 
zenith and then declined, until 
the Hindu-Moslem alliance also 
fell into disrepute, and the 
scarcely veiled militarism first 
directed against the British 
was later turned against itself. 
Of the general political situa- 
tion in India to-day, it may be 
said that it is without form 
and void. The old prestige of 
the sahib-log was deliberately 
broken by the reformers as 
@ democratic anomaly, but 
nevertheless nothing has been 
substituted for what in reality 
was the corner-stone of Indian 
law, order, and economic reality. 
To the masses of the workers 
the new régime simply repre- 
sents, as has often befallen 
before in Indian history, 
the decay of an _ enfeebled 
Raj, and the consequent ex- 
ploitation of poor and peace- 
ful citizens by hired bullies 
representing this or that ex- 
treme of religious fanaticism 
or political malevolence. On 
the other hand, the Anglicised 
intelligentsia, for whose pecu- 
liar use the new machinery was 
primarily designed, have for 
practical purposes boycotted 
it, discovering that after all its 
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operation offered no adequate 
scope for their own peculiar 
aims. 


The task of the British in 
India is now no sinecure. Diffi- 
cult as it may be at any time 
for the captain of a ship to 
weather a storm, his difficulties 
are further complicated when 
his owners have no precise idea 
as to what port they wish him 
to make. 

Ultimately the fortunes of 
India rest with Parliament. 
Would a Socialist Government 
aim at a sham Indian republic 
on the Chinese model, to be 
swallowed up within a twelve- 
month by their friends in Soviet 
Russia ? Will a Conservative 
Government scrap the reforms 
as unworkable, and return to 
the status quo ante regardless 
of certain existing pledges which 
appear to preclude such 4 
course? If the Liberals ever 
again occupy the Government 
benches, is dominion status their 
goal, and if so, via what route ? 
Has, indeed, the British people, 
as represented at Westminster, 
any sort or kind of Indian 
policy? British officials in 
India can hardly be accused of 
undue impatience if at a mo- 
ment like the present they now 
demand a sign, or, in the hor- 
rible jargon of Westminster, a 
“gesture.” For years these 
servants have toiled faithfully 
in the vineyard, the actual 
work, not the policy, their busi- 
ness and concern, but to-day 
they are becoming restive over 
the fact that the fate of three 
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hundred million formerly friend- 
ly Asiatics should be left any 
longer to the hazards of British 
party politics. An assembly 
like Westminster, composed of 
men unacquainted with any 
civilisation except their own, 
whose judgment even in local 
national affairs is blinded by 
the proverbial passions of the 
political partisan, and whose 
general mental and moral equip- 
ment affords a perennial source 
of satire to their own Press, 
seems scarcely fitted to legis- 
late for a quarter of Asia. 

No sophistries, no fantastic 
apologia, and no disclaimers 
will convince the Anglo-Indian, 
whether official or non-official, 
that our Indian débiacle is due 
to any cause other than Parlia- 
mentary ignorance of Asiatic 
conditions and Parliamentary 
contempt for expert advice. 
Under the “narrow and sun- 
dried bureaucracy,” twenty an- 
tagonistic Asiatic nations were 
slowly drawn together into hon- 
ourable and useful alliance both 
with themselves and with the 
British ; but under the con- 
stant irritation and misconcep- 
tion caused by uncomprehend- 
ing politicians five thousand 
miles away, the work of a 
century now stands threatened 
by wholesale and pointless 
racial collision. 

It only remains to be said 
that no scheme of Indian pro- 
gress is worth consideration 
that ignores the very founda- 
tion of Indian life—namely, the 
caste system. Although utterly 
uncomprehended in England, 
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and there regarded as a mediz- 
val aristocratic survival, the 
caste system in reality is a 
democratic institution, in what 
Kipling has called in ‘Kim’ 
the only democratic country in 
the world. Too complex and 
too involved to explain in the 
space at our disposal, let it at 
least be made plain that in 
India upon this caste system 
depend the dignity of labour, 
personal and communal hy- 
giene, public and private de- 
cency, and economic efficiency. 
To those Socialists in the West 
who suspect it of being a mere 
capitalist shackle on the workers 
it may be explained that the 
field labourer or common soldier 
is frequently of higher caste 
than the prince who employs 
him; and that if there be 
any aristocratic idea present, 
it concerns an aristocracy of 
spiritual and not of Belgravian 
values. There has been much 
talk between conflicting British 
political parties as to whether 
India is “ripe” or “unripe” 
for Western forms of Govern- 
ment. Will such simple pro-— 
vincials never learn that India 
is “‘over-ripe” for the rather 
naive and crude idealism of 
the West, and only desires 
and needs Western advice and 
guidance on severely concrete 
matters where peculiar circum- 
stances and abnormal condi- 
tions hamper her native genius. 
The toilers in the vineyard are 
few. Unlike the Parliamentary 
camp they are without riches 
or influence, nor do they enjoy 
the leisure of a Trades Union 
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eight-hour “working’’day. But, 
despite these handicaps, they 
represent the survival of the 
fittest in the great furnace of 
Indian endeavour, and as such 
are foemen not to be despised. 
Already they have shown signs 
of rallying, to the discomfiture 
of the insular politician, and 
more will be heard of them be- 
fore many days. 

Meanwhile a word to the 
wise. A certain Biblical char- 
acter was advised to cure his 
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leprosy by bathing in the river. 
So simple was the advice that he 
nearly neglected it. To-day is 
it unreasonable to suggest that, 
in the present Indian impasse, 
a British Parliament should 
consult Britons who have spent 
their lives in India? There is 
a wide selection available of 
every political creed and every 
social class, men who, unlike 
Parliamentarians, have had to 
satisfy tests regarding both 
brains and probity. 
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FLIES IN AMBER. 


BY BARTIMEUS. 


I HAVE to plead guilty to 
a constitutional inability to 
throw things away. The older 
a possession becomes, the more 
I cherish it. This applies to 
tweed coats and briar pipes in 
particular, but even more espe- 
cially to trout-flies. My fly- 
book is bulging with a perfect 
museum of these wisps of 
feather and floss, herl and 
tinsel, collected any time dur- 
ing the past fifteen years wher- 
ever such things happened to 
be objects of commerce, theft, 
or barter. 

Most are quite useless, owing 
to the gut to which they are 
attached having rotted. Some 
are killing only on remote 
waters I am never likely to 
fish again; a few were tied 
by fingers that have since 
groped their way into the 
Shadow, and I would not, for 
reasons of sentiment, jeopardise 
my ownership of them by 
subjecting them to the hazard 
of another cast. 

My fly-book, then, has be- 
come a book of happy hours. 
True, there are moments when, 
changing flies in the last of a 
fading light and searching fever- 
ishly for the right one, I have 
been embarrassed, even exas- 
perated, by my museum of 
memories. But there are other 
moments — indeed, hours— 
when the hot afternoon sun 
disposes both trout and fisher- 


man to contemplative inaction ; 
then somewhere ‘beneath a 
bough” I turn these pages 
and finger their contents with 
the lingering half - regretful 
touch of reminiscence whose 
essence is contained in the 
sailor’s phrase, “Them was 
days!” 

As it is with beer, so with 
fishing days—none are wholly 
bad ; some are merely better 
than others. And an astound- 
ing apparition composed of a 
bunch of sheep’s wool dyed 
yellow and a wing of common 
or garden barndoor fowl’s plum- 
age recalls some of the latter. 
It is one of those mysterious 
products of the fly-tier’s art 
known as @ “local fly.” It 
is more even than that—it is 
an Irish local fly. I bought 
it in the little town of Castle- 
town that used to nestle at 
the head of Berehaven. The 
town is there still, but I ques- 
tion if it nestles much these 
days. One cannot imagine any- 
thing over which the hot breath 
of Sinn Fein has passed ever 
nestling again. Anyhow, not 
in our generation. 

This fly was credited by its 
designer with deadly properties 
on @ loch familiar in pre-war 
days to most naval fishermen 
—Glen Beg. Glen Beg lay 
tucked away behind the ram- 
part of Hungry Hill, which 
towered above the anchorage. 
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It was accessible by road, but 
the journey was a long one, 
even when Dan Murphy plied 
the whip from the seat of his 
jaunting-car, and his fee was 
a golden sovereign. This latter 
put Dan Murphy and his car 
outside the region of practical 
transport as far as junior offi- 
cers were concerned, and left 
open to them the trackless but 
direct route across the moun- 
tains. Indeed, most of us took 
it for choice after being boxed 
up on board our ship. It in- 
volved an hour’s scramble across 
tussocky marshland, and a stiff 
climb over one shoulder of 
Hungry Hill, crossing a saddle 
of comparatively dry ground 
from where the fleet could be 
viewed with a fine feeling of 
detachment, like a cluster of 
toy ships resting on a sheet 
of blue glass far below. Here 
some knowledge of direction 
was required. The level ground 
of the saddle was broken by 
numberless small mounds with 
sheep-tracks winding in a be- 
wildering maze among the 
coarse grass. But by bearing 
to the left, and leaving a reed- 
fringed tarn on the starboard 
hand, the adventurer, still 
blown by the ardour of the 
ascent, came suddenly to the 
lip of a precipice which towered 
some hundreds of feet above 
the surface of Glen Beg. 
Descending the face of the 
mountain was out of the ques- 
tion ; but if the accepted lead- 
ing marks had been followed 
correctly, you found yourself 
at the head of a steep water- 
course, down which it was 
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practicable, always with the 
possibility of a broken ankle 
and the certainty of a very 
wet seat, to scramble. 

There was a solitary farm 
on the borders of the lake, 
whose owners, a farmer and 
his wife, were always ready to 
provide a meal. With the 
recollection of their hospitality 
to a generation of naval fisher- 
men (none of whose names they 
ever forgot), I have often won- 
dered since how they fared in 
the dark “years between” 
when such things were not 
accounted as virtues in the 
land. 

To this lake I once planned 
an expedition with our First 
Lieutenant. It was our inten- 


tion to start after breakfast 
on Saturday, sleep the night 
at the farm, and return to the 


ship on Sunday night. When, 
however, the morning came, 
something occurred on board 
that detained me, and the 
First Lieutenant started alone. 
I promised to join him on the 
water soon after noon. He 
took sandwiches for us both. 

I escaped from the ship 
about eleven, landed abreast 
of where we were lying, and 
made my way across the low 
stone boundary walls of a little 
farm whose tenants had been 
my friends since I visited Bere- 
haven in my first ship. I was 
in a hurry, but as the hay was 
standing in the fields and the 
path led through the pietur- 
esque grubbiness of the farm- 
yard, I stopped for a moment’s 
gossip in the doorway. It was 
evident at the first glance 
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inside the earth-floored kitchen 
that something was amiss. The 
family was gathered in earnest 
converse that hushed as my 
form darkened the door. It 
had been my privilege for so 
many years to enter uninvited 
and take a seat on the low 
bench against the wall, that I 
did so automatically, and stared 
from one concerned face to the 
other. Had I heard the news ? 
Ihad not. Then, if so-and-so’s 
daughter hadn’t been and 
hanged herself in the cow-shed 
the night just passed. They 
had cut her down stiff as the 
clay and cold... . 

I was as shocked as they 
intended I should be. It was 
only a few days since I had 
passed the girl at milking-time, 
her comely head resting against 
the barrel of a fawn-coloured 
Jersey cow, and her hands busy 
above the swishing pail. She 
had greeted me in soft Kerry 
brogue, with a smile that 
showed her teeth and narrowed 
her dark blue eyes. I remem- 
bered thinking what a pretty 
picture she made in the golden 
evening light—so pretty that 
even now the mingled scents 
of gorse-bloom, midden, and 
peat-smoke bring it back to me. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed. 
iti Why g ”° 

My hostess dropped the cor- 
her of her apron from her 
reddened eyes. ‘ Whisht!” 
she murmured mysteriously, 
and taking a thick tumbler 
off the kitchen dresser beckoned 
me to follow her. She led the 
way to the bedroom and closed 
the door. What she had to 


unfold was too dire a secret 
even to whisper in the pub- 
licity of the kitchen. She 
groped under the bed and 
produced a pitcher of potheen 
and a bowl of milk. “ ’Tis 
there we keep the stuff the 
way it won’t curdle on us,” 
she murmured, and charged 
my glass with the brew. Then 
sitting on the bed she drew 
me down beside her, and plac- 
ing one gnarled arm round my 
neck drew my ear level to 
her lips. 

She only whispered two 
words, but their effect was to 
cause me to lose my way to 
Glen Beg—a thing I never 
thought to do in the thickest 
fog. And there was no fog 
that day. The sun shone from 
a cloudless sky; the gorse 
bloom was a golden glory all 
about the lower slopes of the 
hills, and that delicious wistful 
scent of peat was like fairy 
fingers plucking at the heart. 

I climbed to the summit of 
the shoulder without looking 
back, my mind sombre and 
preoccupied, followed the sheep 
tracks among the labyrinth of 
little mounds, and after a long 
time was startled out of my 
abstraction by a hare that 
bolted from its form almost 
at my feet. I looked at my 
watch and realised that it was 
long past the time I should 
have reached the edge of the 
descent to Glen Beg. I was 
a fool, I reflected, and in my 
day-dreaming had borne too 
far to the left. I swerved to 
the right, looking for the'stag- 
nant peat-blackened tarn among 
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the rushes; but I never saw 
it that day, and an hour later 
was forced to admit to myself 
that I was hopelessly lost. 

It was late afternoon when 
I saw far below me the distant 
glint of water, and hastening 
my weary footsteps I reached 
the edge of a nearly precipi- 
tous descent. There I stood 
and gazed at a loch lying out- 
stretched in a deep valley far 
below. Glen Beg? Never. 
There was no farm standing 
back amid prosperous out- 
houses; not a sign of the 
First Lieutenant. But pres- 
ently I spied a feather of peat- 
smoke curling up from a hollow, 
and the outline of a turf cabin 
emerged from its camouflage 
with the surrounding bare hills. 
I slithered down the three or 
four hundred feet of shale, 
carrying with me a tinkling 
miniature landslide, the sound 
of which brought an old woman 
to the door of the cabin. She 
I interrogated as to my where- 
abouts. She answered me in 
the Gaelic, eyeing me sus- 
piciously—as well she might. 
I don’t doubt that I was the 
first stranger that had ever 
been precipitated down that 
bleak mountain-side, out of 
the sky, as it were, in the course 
of her lifetime. Two small 
grime-encrusted children peeped 
shyly from the cabin door, and 
vanished like wild rabbits at 
my glance. The old woman 
unexpectedly emitted a cracked 
sort of screech, and a sullen- 
eyed man with a week’s stubble 
on his cheeks quitted an adjoin- 
ing potato-patch and came to- 
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wards us. His manner was 
almost hostile. 

** How far is it from here to 
Glen Beg? ” I asked. 

“Sure, it’s twenty - two 
miles,” he replied, and spat 
as if he had had the last word 
in an altercation. 

“That’s by the road?” I 
presumed. At the far end of 
the loch where some fir-trees 
clustered I had caught a glimpse 
of a road—I suppose the road 
to Killarney. 

He nodded, and spat again. 

“Well, I want to go across 
the mountain.” 


“Sure, and ye'll not do 
that.” 

“Why not? ” 

“Tis losin’ the way ye'll 
be.”’ 


I looked up at the circular 
edge of the mountain, dark 
against the pale blue sky, that 
had already shut the sunlight 
out of this sombre hollow. 

“Tf you don’t mind coming 
to the top with me and show- 
ing me my direction,” I said, 
“*T think I'll be all right.” 

He glanced doubtfully at 
me and thence to the potato- 
patch, murmuring something 


about “spuds.” I jingled the 
few coins in my pocket absent- 
mindedly. I wasn’t sure 


whether the direct offer of a 
bribe wouldn’t have increased 
his hostility. The old crone, 
however, heard the coins chink, 
and gave him his sailing direc- 
tions with astonishing fervour. 
Without another word he 
dropped the spade he held (as 
@ weapon of defence as much 
as anything, I believe) and 
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commenced to climb the slope. 
It was then I remembered my 
hunger. Milk and potheen in 
equal parts help to nourish 
sympathy and indignation in 
the heart, but as sustenance 
for the stomach they do not 
“stay by you,” as the saying is. 
“T suppose there isn’t any- 
thing in the house you could 
give me to eat? ” I ventured. 
“There is not, faith,” he 
replied simply and a little 
shamefacedly, and I believed 
him. 
We reached the summit at 
last, and it was as if the sun- 
light and the clean fresh smell 
of the wind were waiting to 
welcome me back to a forgotten 
world. My guide extended an 
arm. ‘“‘It lies to the west- 
ward. If ye keep the wind 
on your right cheekbone, and 
it not shift, ye’ll reach it by 
sunset.” 
I thanked him, and slipped 
some money into his hand. 
“But the last stranger that 
crossed the mountains from 
here was lost entirely, and the 
crows were after plucking the 
eyes from his head when we 
found him.” So saying he 
turned on his heel, and re- 
traced his steps down the dark 
slope of the mountain. I looked 
back at the poverty-stricken 
cabin in the shadows as I 
adjusted the straps of my 
Ticksack and tightened my 
belt. The two children had 
Teappeared in the doorway ; 
they stood side by side, motion- 
less, staring up at the appari- 
tion whose momentary shadow 
falling across their little lives 


had seemed dark with the 
mystery and terror of the 
universe. 

The sun had set when at 
length I spied Glen Beg. It 
was not too dark, however, to 
detect the figure of the First 
Lieutenant standing thigh-deep, 
and sending out his line across 
the placid water. I shouted 
to him, and my wrath at the 
thought of my wasted day 
must have winged the sound 
of the hungry bellow that sent 
the echoes circling round the 
lake. He heard me, and came 
to meet me with an aggrieved 
expression on his face as I 
descended the hillside in the 
gloaming. 

‘** Sandwiches?” he echoed 
in response to my passionate 
inquiry. ‘‘ Why, I’ve eaten 
them hours ago!” 

** All of them ? ” 

“Every blessed one! I 
thought you weren’t coming. 
You’re a nice companionable 
sort of bloke to spend a week- 
end with.” 

I concluded from this that 
the fish had not been rising, 
and explained in full the reason 
for my delay as we trudged 
side by side to the farmhouse 
at the other end of the loch. 
‘“* How have you been doing ? ” 
I inquired. 

“Only a miserable half- 
dozen. Just about enough for 
supper.” 

I glanced inside his creel. 
** They’ll do for a hors @’euvre,”’ 
I said. “I want bacon and 
eggs. About half a pig and 
all the eggs they can raise in 
the countryside.” 
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“That’s the way you feel, 
is it?” 

“Tt is,” I replied grimly. 
“But you wait till to-morrow. 
I’ve got the fly for this water. 
The local fly. Ill show you 
how to catch trout in Glen 
Beg.” 

Our hostess insisted on hon- 
ouring us by serving our supper 
in the parlour, a hermetically 
sealed little room ornamented 
by a photograph of the largest 
trout that had ever been taken 
out of the loch. It had suc- 
cumbed to an orange - and- 
grouse trolled by a Paymaster 
Commander. I forget its exact 
weight, but to this day an 
orange-and-grouse fly reposes 
side by side with the “local 
fly’ in my museum of mem- 
ories, to remind me as much 
as anything of the largest 
supper I ever ate. 

We repaired to the kitchen 
after the meal, and sat smok- 
ing our pipes on either side of 
the wide hearth. Through the 
open door the night air strayed 
in little aromatic puffs laden 
with the smells of byre and 
dewy grass ; and at each breath 
the peat embers glowed and 
the pale flakes of ash rose and 
settled on our outstretched 
boots. Thus we talked with 
our host and hostess, a lazy 
intimate gossiping between 
slow puffs at pipes; of har- 
vests and landlords; of emi- 
gration and the wonders of 
distant America, where gold 
flowed into an outstretched 
hand; of naval fishermen of 
the past, mutual friends for- 
ever scattering across the face 
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of the world to reappear on 
the shores of Glen Beg, miracu- 
lously unchanged by the lapse 
of years. 

** And there was Commander 
B——. Arrah, that was a fine 
gentleman! And he sending 
us a photograph of his little 
son. D’ye know now, sir, 
where he’d be now at all? ” 

** In China,” replied the First 
Lieutenant promptly. “Saw 
him at Singapore when I was 
doing a trooping trip last year.” 

“The Lord save us! In 
Chiny! ‘Sure,’ said he the 
last time he was here, maybe 
three years ago, ‘Sure, if ever 
I get married ‘tis here I'll be 
after bringing my wife for the 
honeymoon.’ ”’ Our hostess was 
speaking. 

“Three years come Septem- 
ber,’’ confirmed her husband, 
slowly nodding his head. 
““Maybe he went to Chiny 
instead. And Lieutenant H—— 
sir? Was ye ever in the way 
of meeting him? There was 
never a Christmas passed till 
the last one but we had a card 
from him.” 

“Dead,” I said. 
marine disaster.” 

“God rest his soul,’ mur- 
mured the man, and there was 
a little silence, broken by the 
flutter of the woman’s skirts 
as she rose suddenly and went 
out of the door. The farmer 
glanced over his shoulder half- 
apologetically. “Sure, we 
didn’t know. Ye are the first 
gentlemen this way since the 


** Sub- 


winter. It'll be a shock to 
the wife. She...” He hesi- 
tated. ‘‘ We have no childer. 








-_ 
' 
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d "Tis well we knowed 
him since he was a little slip 
of a midshipman, . . . com- 
ing this way when he had a 
bit of leave. “I'was a home to 
him, he said, he having no 
mother nor father and only 
an uncle.”” He rose and, walk- 
ing to the wall, took down 
from the shadows a square of 
pasteboard that was pinned 
there. ‘‘ T'was the last card 
we had from him,” he said 
gruffly. He dusted it with his 
sleeve, and held it so that the 
saucy robin perched amid 4 
wreath of frosted holly was 
illumined for our inspection 
by the fitfully glowing embers 
of the peat. 

Although our host and hostess 
had offered to turn out of their 
room to accommodate us for 
the night, we insisted that the 
barn and a truss of hay would 
more than meet our needs. 
Indeed, I was so tired that I 
could have stretched myself 
on the flagged floor under our 
feet and slept instantly. After 
much parley the farmer lit a 
lantern and guided us to the 
loft above the stables—a loft 
such as Rackham would have 
delighted to paint, with the 
moonlight streaming through 
the square cobwebbed opening 
in the gable, edging with silver 
the rough-hewn beams and lay- 
ing a broad lozenge of cold 
radiance upon the uneven floor. 

Here with his blessing he 
left us, and nothing would 
please the First Lieutenant 
but that he must feign to be 
a Jacobite refugee. He pos- 
sessed a whimsical fancy for 
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the make-believe which rarely 
survives the childhood of most 
of us, and he plunged instantly 
with gusto into absurd panto- 
mime. , 

“Hark!” he muttered, out 
of the darkness where he bur- 
rowed amid dry scented bracken. 
“Can you hear the baying of 
the dogs?” Silence. “Listen 
to the thud of horses’ hoofs. 

.. The pursuit...” 

In spite of myself I held my 
breath to listen, and heard 
only the contented breathing 
of beasts in the pungent-smell- 
ing stall below, the far-off 
hooting of an owl, and the 
whirr of bats’ wings, crossing 
and recrossing the shaft of 
moonlight. 

‘* Experience has taught me,”’ 
went on this intrepid and ex- 
perienced fugitive from the 
king’s horsemen, “‘ that on these 
occasions it were well to tuck 
one’s trousers into one’s socks.” 

“Why?” I demanded 
sleepily, and never heard the 
answer. But when a few hours 
later I awoke, scratching furi- 
ously, the hidden significance 
of his words dawned on me. 
Too late, alas! too late. 

The day dawned fresh and 
glorious, with a little breeze 
darkening the surface of the 
lake. Even as we discarded 
our garments and plunged into 
the water for our morning dip, 
the trout commenced rising, 
and with brief intervals for 
digestion, continued to rise all 
day. In vain we hurled the 
incomparable local fly under 
their noses—the claret - and- 
grouse, the zulu, butcher, teal- 
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and-green, and all the conven- 
tional courses that loch-trout 
are commonly supposed to fav- 
our: they would have none of 
them. It was afternoon when, 
after ransacking our fly-books 
in vain, the First Lieutenant 
tore my tweed deer-stalker from 
my head. ‘“‘There’s the fly!” 


he exclaimed, and indicated, 
among the assortment of flies 
that garnishes most of my less 
conventional headgear, a for- 
gotten little Devon dun known 
on Dartmoor as a king-fly. I 
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had never before seen it in 
Ireland. There were three of 
them, and only when we had 
lost the last did we desist from 
fishing and turn our footsteps 
shipwards. We had five and 
@ half dozen trout between us, 
and their weight on our backs 
was such that, toiling up the 
nearly precipitous waterway 
which led to the summit of 
the shoulder, the First Lieu- 
tenant so far forgot his fitting 
sense of gratitude as to curse 
me, 


II. 


Memories of Irish fishing days 
are, alas! remote enough to 
blend and blur like the wreaths 
of mist that hung about Hungry 
Hill in the autumn, yet haunt- 
ing as the scent of peat in the 
homespun tweed we exchanged 
with Dan Murphy for naval 
serge and purser’s jerseys. And 
as the visions shift and fade, 
changing from brawling stream 
to lonely tarn, there comes one 
echoing the distant bleating of 
sheep, and animated by a 
grotesque angular figure bound- 
ing awkwardly down the hill- 
side to meet us, emitting strange 
vocal sounds scarcely more hu- 
man than his appearance. He 
was a little ape-like old man, 
nearer seventy than sixty, with 
small pale-grey eyes peering 
from beneath a bony project- 
ing brow, an upper lip as long 
as a chimpanzee’s, and ragged 
prominent ears. He lived in 
a cabin built of rough stone 
and turf on the hillside above 


a lake, from where on a clear 
day the estuary of the Kenmare 
River could be seen. From 
the fishing point of view the 
attraction of this lake lay in 
the fact that an occasional 
sea-trout struggled into it by 
a little peaty burn connecting 
it with the sea. But for all 
that I doubt if we should have 
gone there very often if it 
hadn’t been for Mike. In some 
indefinable way there was magic 
about that elfin little old man 
that drew us time and again 
over fifteen miles of unspeak- 
able roads on equally unspeak- 
able bicycles. He was kin 
with the fairies, I believe—the 
little people with owls’ feathers 
in their caps he was always 
careful to propitiate with a 
dropeen of whisky before he 
raised the bottle to his own 
lips. 

If the truth be told, I am 
afraid that Mike’s welcome was 
directed chiefly at the bottle of 
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whisky we always brought to 
help him through the long day 
at the oars. It was, to quote 
his own words, “‘ grand sthuff,”’ 
retailed by a Castletown pub- 
lican at the modest price of 
3s. a bottle. None of your 
Johnnie Walker or Black-and- 
White for Mike, even of the 
pre-war distilling. It simply 
wouldn’t fizz on him, as Ameri- 
cans say. He preferred ‘ Moun- 
tain Dew,” the name bestowed 
by the Castletown publican 
upon the local brand, in what 
must have been a moment of 
poetic inspiration. Mike’s little 
grey eyes, even while he greeted 
us with bony handshakes, were 
darting from haversack to 
haversack locating the bulge 
that assured him of his day’s 
happiness. And when the Dew 
(that could only have watered 
the dark slopes of Avernus) 
appeared, the innate gentleman 
in him invariably feigned de- 
lighted astonishment and in- 
credulity. 

On one occasion the custom- 
ary presentation ceremony was 
marred by what came near to 
being a tragedy. The bottle 
had joggled for fifteen miles 
in a haversack in company 
with somebody’s reel, and the 
bottom cracked. As it was 
being handed to the beaming 
recipient the crack opened, and 
the contents commenced 
Streaming over Mike’s trem- 
bling hands. A look of almost 
dazed horror crossed his fea- 
tures. His protests at the un- 
expected nature of the gift 
froze on his lips. It was no 
time for hollow pretence; he 
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up-ended the bottle as the 
bottom came out bodily, and 
then throwing back his head 
gulped the entire remaining 
contents down his throat, and 
led the way to the boat. 

We watched him while he 
plied the oars for some mani- 
festation of the workings of 
the grand stuff with which his 
unsuspecting interior had been 
suddenly deluged; but be- 
yond a heightening of the 
colour on his high cheek-bones, 
an optimism concerning the 
day’s catch greater even than 
his wont, and a tendency to 
refer to the little people— 
usually rigorously excluded 
from the conversation, — he 
might have drunk the dew of 
his own mountain-side. 

Poor old Mike! I am afraid 
there is no doubt that he was 
overfond of a dropeen; and 
the spectacle of three naval 
officers pandering to this de- 
plorable weakness is not in all 
its lights an edifying one. But 
the stuff—even at the modest 
price of 3s. the bottleful—did 
not come very often into his 
poverty-stricken life ; and when 
it came, it drew such a merciful 
curtain between him and the 
harsh realities of life. Had he 
been drunken or quarrelsome, 
a braggart, or ridiculous under 
its influence, we should pro- 
bably have withheld it. As it 
was, it translated him into a 
roseate world of frie, enabling 
his spirit for a few golden hours 
to ignore the half-starved flesh, 
and soar with elves and god- 
lets. 

He lived in the two-roomed 
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cabin above the lake with a 
grand-daughter and her hus- 
band, a gaunt coughing shadow 
far gone in the grip of consump- 
tion. Here, at the close of a 
memorable day’s fishing, Mike 
proposed that we should repair 
and spend what remained of 
the short summer night in 
revelry. The son of a@ neigh- 
bour, returned that day from 
America on a visit to his 
parents, had called in at the 
cabin on his way home, and 
left great provision of whisky, 
candles, fresh bread, and tinned 
comestibles—a munificent offer- 
ing to the glory of the giver 
and the easily won gold of 
America. 

‘“*Tt’s a dance we’ll be after 
having this very night,” said 
Mike, as he led the way to the 
cabin laden with our creels, 
rods, and landing-nets. 

We supped off the sand- 
wiches we had brought, in the 
tiny mud-floored room lit by 
the presentation candles stuck 
guttering in the necks of empty 
bottles. A gaunt sow slept in 
a corner near the door; be- 
side the hearth roosting fowls 
stirred and clucked sleepily. 
The consumptive stood lean- 
ing against the wall with his 
burning eyes on our faces, tak- 
ing no part in the conversation, 
and emitting at intervals a 
liquid rattling cough. His wife, 
a green-eyed girl with untidy 
honey-coloured hair and hol- 
lows beneath her cheek-bones, 
sat on a three-legged stool with 
her chin on her hand, staring 
at the smouldering peat on the 
hearth. And Mike, the bottle 
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at his elbow, a short clay be- 
tween his thin simian lips, 
played the part of host in a 
manner becoming to the de- 
scendant of Irish kings of very 
long ago. 

When the meal was over the 
table was moved to one side; 
the candles were transferred 
from the bottles to projecting 
stones in the wall, and the girl, 
rising from her stool, fetched 
an accordion, patched and dark 
with age, from the adjoining 
room. Mike was on his feet 
in the centre of the mud floor, 
his little grey eyes looking as 
if they had sparks in them, 
restlessly shifting his feet, snap- 
ping his fingers, eager to begin. 

The girl hunched herself sul- 
lenly on the stool, with her el- 
bows on her knees, holding the 
accordion in front of her. She 
drew a few preliminary chords 
from the ancient instrument, 
and then broke suddenly into 
a wild jig. And Mike danced— 
not the senile gamboling of a 
tipsy old man, but a light- 
footed fantastic measure that 
quickened into intricate steps, 
which seemed as if they might 
carry him at any moment 
through the open door away 
across the moonlit hills, and 
us with him, to where in - the 
circle of fairy rings the little 
folk would claim us all. 

The weird music whirled and 
swayed, and Mike danced on 
tirelessly. The night air eddied 
the candle flame, whose waver- 
ing light threw into relief at 
one moment the nodding head 
of the girl, at another betrayed 
her bare foot tapping out the 
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rhythm on the earthen floor. 
Objects appeared, lit moment- 
arily by the uncertain gleams, 
and were swallowed again 
by the shadows—the hideous 
snout of the sleeping pig, the 
drawn face of the consump- 
tive with his glowing eyes, a 
basket half-full of peat, the 
great empty crock above the 
hearth. 

And still Mike danced, until 
it seemed as if the shadows 
had left, the corners and joined 
him in the jig. Wilder grew 
the music; to and fro, round 
and round, whirled the dancing 
shadows. Wax dripped from 
the guttering candles; a hen 
suddenly awoke frightened, and 
fled squawking into the night. 
On her stool by the hearth 
the sullen-mouthed girl with 
the green eyes swayed from 
her hips with a slow wrapt 
grace, her head with its aureole 


of dishevelled hair bowed above 
the accordion as if in medita- 
tion upon eternal mysteries, 
priestess of implacable forgotten 
gods. 

An unearthly cry from Mike, 
and the music stopped so sud- 
denly that it was like a knife- 
stab. The old man dropped 
panting into a chair, reaching 
with unsteady hand for the 
bottle. 

There was a moment’s silence, 
broken by the rattle of the 
consumptive’s cough. Then, 
outside the door, we heard a 
little fluttering sound as of 
outstretched wings. We craned 
our necks to peer into the night, 
half - expectant of immortal 
presences clustering in the door- 
way. But it was only the hen, 
reassured, that stalked with 
dignity across the threshold, 
making her way back to her 
accustomed roost. 


It. 


I may claim with due 
modesty (or, as some would 
have it, apology) to be a keen 
fisherman. Yet it is of people 
and places that memories come 
flocking as I turn the pages of 
the bulging fly-book, rather 
than the trout its contents 
lured to their doom. The 
ecstatic thrill as the rod bends 
to the strike, the pxon of the 
Tunning reel, even the supreme 
moment of gaff or net—all 
these, alas! belong to the 
moment, and that moment as 
it vanishes is passed for ever. 

But friendship endures, even 
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friendships with strangers met 
in chance wanderings, rod in 
hand. Moorland ever turns 
purple in the summer dusk ; 
the sunset of to-morrow will 
doubtless be as golden as yes-~ 
terday’s. Spring follows winter, 
and with it the drumming of 
snipe above the lush meadows ; 
the river winds seaward, and 
sunshine returns after the rain 
with a certitude we like to 
think eternal. 

These things form the amber, 
a little cloudy in places, but 
mostly crystal-clear, in which 
my flies are embedded. 

2G 
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I speak in metaphor. Among 
the admirable devices included 
in my fly-book for securing 
flies (I may mention that it 
was an expensive book) there 
is a sheet of ivory (it couldn’t 
be celluloid at the price) with 
aluminium clips. Here repose 
a dozen Scotch loch-flies. I 
bought them from a tackle- 
dealer at a certain tourist 
resort in the Western High- 
lands. I had no intention of 
buying them, in the first place. 
I entered the shop in search 
of information as to the nearest 
free fishing. 

“Ah!” said the gentleman 
behind the counter grimly, as 
one who had learned life’s 
hardest lesson—that nothing in 
this world is free, that all things 
save death must be bought at 
a price. “Ah! Fr-r-ree, d’ye 


say?” 

“Free,” I repeated firmly, 
being young then. 

“Nae doot ye’ll be wishin’ 
a flee or twa, the while I ca’ 


to mind a bit burn... .” I 
had all the flies likely to be 
wanted on a bit burn, and 
said so—a little  tactlessly, 
perhaps. 

“Ah!” he said again, but 
patiently, as one who had not 
made his meaning clear. He 
drew out a tray from under 
the glass-topped counter. 
“Weel, maybe ye’ll find your- 
sel’ on a loch. Ye’ll be needin’ 
the right sort o’ flee there.” 
He eyed me over his spec- 
tacles like a chess-player who 
has cornered his opponent’s 
queen. I capitulated and 
bought what he suggested, and, 
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as it happened, very useful 
they proved to be. 

“Now,” I said when the 
purchase was completed, “about 
the fishing.” 

“Ou, aye. The feeshin’. 
Weel, there’ll be a bonny bit 
stream about six miles awa’. 
It’s no what ye’d ca’ fr-r-ree 
in the strict sense o’ the worrd ; 
but go ye an’ feesh there, 
laddie, an’ if anybody asks 
ye by whose leave ye are on 
the watter, say it was by my 
leave.”’ 

He described the whereabouts 
of the burn, and I thanked 
him gratefully (being, as I say, 
young then), and departed on 
my quest. 

I had no difficulty in finding 
that bonny bit stream. It ran 
from a loch to the sea. This 
is, I know, a peculiarity of a 
great many streams. But what 
I mean is that the scenery in- 
cluded both loch and sea, with 
my ship lying at anchor in the 
middle distance. I could have 
dispensed with the latter as 
an adjunct to the view; I like | 
to forget the Navy when I 
am ashore. 

I put up my rod and com- 
menced fishing with a light 
heart. Just when I reached 
the nearest point to some lodge 
gates I caught a small trout, 
and in the act of transferring it 
to my basket I saw a man and 
a girl pass through the gates 
and stand as if rooted to the 
spot. 

With an unpleasant feeling 
in the pit of my stomach I 
resumed operations, and out 
of the corner of my eye ob- 
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served the man leave the girl 
standing by the road and ad- 
vance towards me with vast 
and vengeful strides. ‘‘ Say 
it was by my leave.” That was 
precisely what I would say. 
My rather dry tongue rehearsed 
the haughty explanation. This 
quarrelsome - looking stranger 
would then, of course, apologise 
and withdraw  crestfallen. 
Could I but throw my head 
back with the same magnifi- 
cent gesture as the tackle- 
dealer, he would probably col- 
lapse altogether. In which 
case—— 

“Has anybody given you 
leave to fish this water ? ”’ 

I tried to throw back my 
head, but failed. A young 
man with a fair moustache and 
angry eyes stood glaring at me. 

“Yes,” I said, my admira- 
tion for the courage of all 
poachers growing as I spoke. 
“TI can’t remember his name, 
though. It was the johnnie 
who sells flies in the town. He 
has a black beard and spec- 
tacles. He gave me leave to 
fish here.” 

“ Did he ! ” echoed the young 
man. “Of all the damned 
cheek! He didn’t know I was 
back.... The damned im- 
pertinence... .” He had for- 
gotten me, and was staring 
out to sea. “By Jingo! 
TR—..."? 

I was ignorant of the etiquette 
of the detected poacher, but it 
seemed to me that something 
ought to be done about the lone 
trout reposing on a lot of fern 


in my basket. I proffered it 
to him. 


“Here!” I said, suddenly 
conscious of the inadequacy 
of the trout’s inches—it seemed 
to have shrunk to pathetic 
dimensions — “here, this is 
yours. I’m most frightfully 
sorry——”’ 

“But, hang it!” he per- 
sisted, “didn’t you know— 
know this was my stream ? ”’ 

“T’m afraid not. We only 
anchored this morning.” 

“Anchored?” His eyes 
again wandered seaward, and 
lit on the cruiser anchored in 
the bay. His _ expression 
changed. ‘“‘Do you belong to 
her?” he asked, jerking his 
head at my “ship or place of 
duty.” 

“Yes.” I felt somehow that 
this only made matters worse. 
A nice how-d’ye-do if he wrote 
to the captain. ... 

‘“‘Then why the deuce didn’t 
you say so before, man alive! 
Go on and fish as much as you 
like.” He glanced at his watch. 
** But it’s tea-time. Come along 
and have a cup of tea with my 
wife first.” 

It - was, of course—as the 
science master in the Britannia 
used to say of our mathematics, 
—clearly all wrong. That sort 
of thing merely puts a premium 
on poaching. I went back to 
my ship that evening with an 
invitation to return the follow- 
ing day and bring anybody who 
cared to come and fish a remote 
private loch somewhere in the 
mountains, stocked with rain- 
bow trout. 

It turned out to be a pretty 
stiff ramble of about seven 
miles on which we embarked 
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in company with a ghillie. He 
was a grave silent man, who 
walked at a steady lope of five 
miles an hour, 





‘*O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and 
torrent,” 


without so much as a glance 
over his shoulder at the two 
crimson-faced breathless figures 
stumbling grimly in his wake. 
It was not a propitious time 
for admiring scenery, but that 
wild Highland landscape with 
the shafts of watery sunlight 
piercing the cloud-wreaths that 
floated about the gaunt flanks 
of the mountains, the groups 
of suspicious cattle watching 
us from beneath their shaggy 
brows, the thin persistent call 
of the plover, and the music of 
a burn hungry for its tryst with 
the sea, combine in one in- 
effaceable memory. 

We reached the little loch 
at length, a stretch of shallow 
water held between the clouds 
and the tops of the mountains 
like a drinking goblet of the 
gods raised in some Olympian 
pledge. And here we experi- 
enced the perfect day, said to 
be granted once and once only 
in @ lifetime to all fishermen. 
A thunderstorm broke over us 
shortly after we commenced 
fishing. The thunder rever- 
berated among the valleys be- 
neath us like a bombardment ; 
the lightning snickered in violet 
streaks about our ears. And 
the trout, the fighting rainbow 
trout, went stark raving mad. 
We were fishing with three 
flies each, and they rushed at 
them and were hooked three 
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at a time. Zulu, butcher, 
heckham-peckham, it was all 
one to them as long as they 
could dash at the fly and 
grab it. A rise of mayfly on 
the Kennet was a sluggish 
proceeding by comparison with 
that hectic afternoon, and when 
at last, glutted with slaughter, 
we desisted, it was only out of 
consideration for the return 
journey and the weight of fish 
to be carried. 

We dined with our host 
and hostess when we returned ; 
to crown the day’s achieve- 
ment fittingly, the former had 
decanted a bottle of superlative 
port, and we sat in the candle- 
light beneath the dark portraits 
of kilted ancestors and talked 
of many things. The conversa- 
tion touched finally on ghosts, 
familiar apparitions, it seemed, 
in that old house. Our fair 
young hostess, with her elbows 
resting on the polished surface 
of the table reflecting little 
pools of candle-light, spoke of 
the family spectres with the 
pride and affection with which 
one recalls the traits of old 
retainers. 

It was late when we finally 
departed, wheeling our bicycles 
down the dark avenue crossed 
at intervals by shafts of moon- 
light falling through the trees. 
Our heads were humming with 
stories of the supernatural, and 
presently my companion ob- 
served, ‘“‘I’d rather like to see 
that white lady with her 
head under her arm; wouldn't 
you?” 

“Yes,” I agreed, pot-valiant- 
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ly. ‘‘ It was in the avenue—— 
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We both stopped dead. Some- 
thing white had unquestionably 
crossed one of the beams of 
moonlight ahead of us. We 
were silent. 

At length, ‘“‘See that?” 
whispered P—— in a rather 
altered voice. , “What the 
dickens was it?” 

I didn’t know, but I had an 
unpleasant suspicion that our 


recently expressed ambition was 
about to be gratified. 

“* Well, anyhow,” said P—— 
rather irrelevantly, ‘‘ that was 
a dam’ good drop of port. 
Let’s go and investigate.” 

We pushed our bicycles for- 
ward, and presently came upon a 
white donkey standing forlornly 
by the side of the avenue, sunk 
in a profound abstraction. ... 


IV. 


The most beautifully tied, 
and, on their water, the most 
effective flies in the collection 
came into existence between 
the scarred and horny fore- 
finger and thumb of an old 
Welsh poacher. He was by 
profession a furnaceman in a 
large tin-plate works; but be- 
cause his leisure hours from 
February to September saw 
him encased to the hips in 
rubber waders, he was known 
locally as Toom Sarni—Tom 
the Stocking. He lived in a 
two-roomed cottage down by 
the bank of what had once 
been a glorious trout-stream, 
which the advancing tide of 
factories setting up the valley, 
and the growth of the village 
into a straggling industrialtown, 
had changed into a polluted 
trickle of soap-suds meandering 
amid empty tins, ashes, and 
household garbage. Yet Tom 
contrived to catch trout there, 
and after a drop of rain his 
was a familiar figure moving 
about the sorry stream with 
his old spliced rod, watched 
by the knot of loafers who 


leaned against the parapet of 
the bridge. He invariably wore 
a rusty bowler hat entwined 
with casts when employed upon 
the serious business of fishing. 

I call him a poacher, but no 
member of the Flyfisher’s Club 
was more punctilious as to the 
orthodoxy of his methods. He 
never used anything but a fly, 
and the only reason I have for 
so describing him was that he 
shared a tendency with the hero 
of a certain nursery rhyme to 
catch fishes in other men’s 
ditches. The local landowners, 
in acknowledgment of his 
scrupulous sportsmanship (he 
was also deacon of a local 
Bethseda or chapel), eventu- 
ally gave him permission to 
fish their rivers to the end of 
his days. 

He was a born naturalist, 
and taught himself to read 
quite late in life in order, as 
far as I could see, to work 
himself into a passion over the 
misstatements of recognised 
authorities on nature. My 
mother made him free of the 
library, and he perused, volume 
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by volume, Buckland’s ‘ Curi- 
osities of Natural History ’ with 
a zest not always free from 
scorn. 

It was during the progress 
of this literary activity that 
@ maid came into the smoking- 
room one evening with the 
announcement that Tom Jones 
was just then in the kitchen 
wishing to speak to me. 

I went out into the old- 
fashioned stone-flagged kitchen 
of my boyhood’s home, where 
flitches of bacon and bunches 
of herbs hung from the lofty 
ceiling, and the hearth was 
girdled by whorls of white- 
wash laid in an unchanging 
design that was probably a 
survival of ancient runes; 
where the lamp-light was re- 
flected from the burnished 
warming-pans and brass spits 
that were the pride of the old 
cook’s heart, and against the 
wall a pendulum clock ticked 
measure for measure with eter- 
nity. Here round the lamp 
on a circular table the maids 
sat drinking stewed tea, while 
the old cowman, ignoring their 
gossip, pored over a Welsh 
Bible in his corner by the fire. 

On a chair by the door, the 
prehistoric bowler-hat between 
his knees, holding a little aloof 
from the domestic thraldom of 
the others, sat Tom the Stock- 
ing. ‘‘ I wass bringin’ back the 
book the mishtress lent me,” 
he explained as he rose, ex- 
tending the volume carefully 
wrapped in newspaper. “‘ An’ 
indeed, sir, that gentleman don’t 
know nothin’ at all whateffer 
about the larva of the rose 
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beetle. No, indeed, sir. Now 
listen to me, man——”’ 

And peering up into my face 
through cracked steel-rimmed 
spectacles, the old man plunged 
breathlessly, in a strange jargon 
of Welsh and English, into the 
life-history ofthe rose beetle, 
according to his observations 
in that once beautiful valley 
of South Wales which indus- 
trialism was invading with 
smoke-grimed claws—and I 
haven’t a doubt that he was 
right. 

Another memory of him re- 
turns to me. I was going to 
fish a well-known stream about 
twenty miles away, and was in 
the little waiting-room of the 
station, buying my ticket, when 
I became aware of Toom Sarni 
in his best blacks setting off 
to the only relaxation besides 


fishing he ever permitted him- 
self—a funeral. He sidled to 
my elbow, and said in a hoarse 


whisper, “Let me see your 
flies, man.”’ There was always 
in our relations with one an- 
other that hint of the mysteri- 
ous which his whisper implied. 
I showed him what Mr Hardy 
of Pall Mall and Alnwick con- 
sidered suitable to the river 
and the occasion. 

“No good!” was his com- 
ment. ‘Wait, now——” The 
train was signalled as he spoke ; 
from a waistcoat pocket he 
produced gut and a hook, 
which he transferred to his 
mouth; from other places of 
concealment he whipped 4 
heavy-bladed knife, a bit of 
silk, and a scrap of fur. Before 
the train had drawn to a stand- 
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still beside the platform he had 
dressed me a fly with no equip- 
ment but the knife and his 
blunt fingers and broken nails. 
I filled a basket with it in the 
course of the day, and it re- 
poses in my fly-book yet, with 
one other of Tom’s dressing. 
The termination of the Great 
War had invested the surviving 
warriors of the village with a 
glamour of gallantry which 
their friends and kinsmen de- 
cided to recognise by the public 
bestowal of commemorative 
medallions. The ceremony took 
place in the public hall in the 
presence of as many of the 
community as could be pushed, 
levered, jammed, and wedged 
within its confines. The blush- 


ing victims of this intimate and 
touching, though very embar- 
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rassing little ceremony, of whom 
I was one, were assembled in 
@ row on the platform at the 
end of the hall, and in tum 
made a brief speech of thanks. 
My turn came last, and on its 
conclusion I scrambled hastily 
from the dais, and plunged 
into the heated throng making 
for the door. Here I came 
face to face with Toom Sarni. 
He spoke no word, but thrust 
into my hand, with a mysteri- 
ous gesture that had something 
masonic about it, a twist of 
paper. 

I opened it under the flicker- 
ing glare of the gas -lamp 
across the black and muddy 
road, and found lying in my 
palm, dressed with exquisite 
craftsmanship, a Coch-y-bondhu 
fly. 


V. 


To turn the pages further 
is to invite the mind to wander 
farther afield. The parchment 
leaves lying open on my knee 
glow with colour; my ears are 
full of the sound of rushing 
water and women’s voices. I 
am standing on the bank of 
& swift-flowing Galician river, 
and below me a row of girls 
with bright kerchiefs bound 
Tound their heads are washing 
linen. ... Fir-trees and gran- 
ite boulders, and the grey walls 
of the village high up and hard 
of outline against the eternal 
blue of the sky. ‘ Inglez, 
Inglez!” ery the shrill voices, 
growing fainter. The blue of 
the sky changes to grey. The 


sound of the river alters to 
another key. The shrill voices 
are thin and remote, somehow 
menacing. ... Northern Spain 
no longer, but a shallow river 
in Labrador, with the mos- 
quitoes humming in a relentless 
cloud round my head-net. A 
sea-trout, well and truly hooked, 
makes his last exhausted leap. 
The smoke of the ‘“ smudge ” 
to windward drifts across the 
eyes, blurring all vision... . 
It clears again to show the 
river widened to a vast expanse 
of water—in fact, no river at 
all, but a steel-blue lake in the 
Laurentian Hills, fringed with 
hemlock and holding in the 
mirror of its surface the reflec- 
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tion of a single star. The 
North-American Indian behind 
me stirs his paddle, and the 
canoe glides forward half a 
dozen yards. Will the light 
hold until the big chap we are 
stalking rises once more? An- 
other and another star appears ; 
a gaggle of geese pass far off 
across the afterglow; some- 
where ashore a hidden bird 
calls harshly out of the forest. 
The stillness seems to hold 
suspense imprisoned in iron 
bands. Have we put him 
down? Another imperceptible 
stroke with the paddle. A 
dimple and a series of concen- 
tric rings widen suddenly on 
the surface ahead. A movement 
of the wrist and elbow, the 
swish of the silk line through 
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the motionless air, a breathless 
pause, a dark upheaval of the 
water, whirr! Got him! 

I turned to laugh triumph- 
antly at the Indian, but he 
had vanished. Where he sat 
there was an English lawn, 
and I was laughing at a bare- 
legged figure in a pink smock 
dancing towards me. 

“Tea’s ready!” 

I rose to my feet, slipping the 
fly-book into my pocket. 

** And please hurry !” 

ce Why ? 99 

“* Cos there’s new strawberry 
j am.”’ 

“Good!” I replied. Hand- 
in- hand we approached the 
house, united in that joy of 
anticipation which outweighs 
all the glamour of the past. 
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TWO GREAT SHIPWRECKS. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


In the year 1735 Dom Ber- 
nardo Gomes de Brito, Portu- 
guese man of letters, published 
a book at Lisbon, and it is a 
very useful companion to 
studies for any one who hap- 
pens to be looking into the 
early days of European navi- 
gation in Eastern seas. The 
name of it is ‘ Historia Tragico 
Maritima.’ A _ translation is 
surely not necessary, for every- 
body knows at once that what 
Bernardo Gomes de Brito pub- 
lished and dedicated to King 
John V. is a history of ship- 
wrecks. His three volumes are 
well printed on good paper, 
and when bound, as they ought 
to be, in Spanish calf, do credit 
to the press of Lisbon, and 
look well on a shelf. Nor is 
their merit by any means con- 
fined to their outside. Their 
matter is authentic and ade- 
quately worded. Dom Ber- 
nardo did not compose the 
narratives which fill his volumes 
entirely by himself. He col- 
lected the reports of contem- 
poraries and survivors, of whom 
some were Jesuit missionaries, 
or he reprinted the accounts 
published at the time by au- 
thority. They are in the main 
teadable, and they are, to the 
honour of the writers be it 
said, surprisingly candid. 

_ The authors, and that again 
18 to be noted by way of praise, 
kept to happenings within their 
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own experience—to Portuguese 
shipwrecks. They were in no 
danger of being gravelled for 
lack of matter. One out of 
four, or in the later days of 
Portugal’s importance in. the 
East, one out of three of their 
carracks and galleons foundered 
or were stranded on the way 
out or home. This could not 
have been the case if there 
had not been mismanagement 
and bad seamanship in the 
navigating, and shocking negli- 
gence or corruption in the 
fitting out of the ships. But 
there was more against all 
who sailed the Eastern seas in 
the fifteenth century and later 
too. The rigging was ill-ad- 
justed, the vessels were weakly 
constructed. Nautical instru- 
ments were poor. It was pos- 
sible to ascertain the latitude, 
the position of places north 
and south, when you could 
land and use your mariner’s 
astrolabe or your backstaff on 
firm ground. The longitudes, 
the eastness or westness so to 
speak, of places could never be 
fixed with a near approach to 
accuracy. As for charts, every 
seaman knew that no faith was 
to be placed in them. Map- 
making was a learned business 
in the sixteenth century, and 
in that age learning had an 
awful reverence for the author- 
ity of the Greeks and Romans. 
It was impossible for a scholar 
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to believe that illiterate sea- 
faring men who did not know 
Greek by sight, or more Latin 
than the prayers they were 
taught to repeat by rote, could 
be better informed than Ptolemy 
or Strabo. Moreover, the hasty 
observations of the sailors them- 
selves, taken in thick weather, 
went down on charts, and 
stayed there too, far into the 
eighteenth century. No wonder 
if experienced mariners. when 
speaking or writing for the 
instruction of beginners, dwelt 
on the untrustworthiness of all 
charts. They never marked 
all the dangers, and those they 
did indicate were commonly 
put down at the wrong place. 
Therefore, said the wisdom of 
age, which had often been 
bought at a great price, trust 
only in “ God and a good look- 
out ’’—station men aloft to 
report, keep a sharp eye on 
the colour of the water, anchor 
by night if your lead warns 
you that you are getting into 
shallow water, and wait for 
daylight. It was all true for 
English and Dutch as well as 
for Portuguese. If they suf- 
fered more than we, or the 
Hollanders, it was not because 
they were all ignorant. There 
were Portuguese seamen who 
knew whatever could be within 
the knowledge of their genera- 
tion. Their wisdom cried aloud 
in the streets of Goa and of 
Lisbon, but greed and corrup- 
tion were deaf, and so no man 
marked them. 

Therefore it was that the 
Portuguese suffered more than 
did we or the Netherlanders. 
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Their wrecks form an essential 
part of their history in the 
East. Mr Theal has to record 
some in his volume on ‘The 
Portuguese in South Africa.’ 
But the “‘ Merchants of London 
trading to the East” did not 
escape such losses. Their cap- 
tains end fuctors were not so 
virtuous as to be wholly in- 
capable of miscondvct and folly. 
We hear of 2 sbip engaged in 
a port to port voyage out there 
which capsized because her 
skipper had overloaded and 
misloaded her in pure greed 
for his own benefit as he 
thought. Sir Thomas Dale 
lost the best vessel in his 
squadron in 1618 by stranding 
on the island Engafio off the 
Straits of Sunda. Three years 
earlier Sir David Middleton 
was lost in a storm on the 
coast of Madagascar. The great 
Trades Increase, the largest 
merchant ship so far built in 
England, launched in the pres- 
ence of King James I. and 
Henry, Prince of Wales, per- 
ished by fire on the coast of 
Java. She was the flagship 
of Sir Henry Middleton, who 
commanded the Sixth Voyage. 
He had beached her for repairs, 
and our version of the story 
was that envious Portuguese 
rivals bribed natives to set 
her alight. The Javans said 
that she was burnt by the 
divinity who ruled on that 
beach, to punish Sir Henry 
Middleton for refusing to offer 
a sacrifice; and apparently it 
is true that Sir Henry did 
refuse to homologate a pagan 
practice. So, in the opinion 
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of the orthodox of Java, he 
brought on himself the loss 
of his ship by fire, and his own 
death at Bantam. Pieter Both, 
the first Governor-General of 
the Dutch possessions, died, 
even as did Sir David Middleton. 

A mere record of strandings 
and founderings is but “old 
almanac.” We need the testi- 
mony of survivors, and they 
must show us our fellow-men 
doing and suffering notable 
things before a shipwreck can 
be raised to the dignity of 
romance by becoming a picture 
of human character good and 
bad. Such records are nowise 
to seek in the early days of 
European adventure in the 
Arabian Sea, or, indeed, any- 
where along the shorer of Africa 
or beyond the Cape. The 
wrecks of those days have a 
peculiar flavour. It was not 
often that the survivors had 
the consolation of catching 
sight of a gallows which gave 
them assurance that they were 
in a civilised country. When 
their ship was in fragments on 
the beach, or they had struggled 
to the shore in boats, they were 
thrown into savagery, or, at 
the best, barbarism. The wreck 
was commonly only the begin- 
ning of the tale. 

No modern seafaring man 
can hope to have such a 
noble experience as the Dutch- 
man Pieter van den Broeck. 
This Netherlander, a man of 
many adventures and of mixed 
reputation, came into the Indian 
Ocean to explore the possi- 
bilities of trade in the Red 
Sea. He was wrecked in the 
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Bay of Cambaya in 1617, but 
was able to save crew, goods, 
and money-chest. With all 
well in hand he marched to 
Surat. Our factory was fairly 
established by this time, and 
Pieter van den Broeck offered 
to buy a ship from the factors, 
who had one to sell. But on 
that occasion they proved them- 
selves not wise, but only too 
clever by half. “If,” so they 
reflected, “‘we sell him. the 
ship he will go on to the Red 
Sea, and cut in ahead of us.” 
So they refused. The Dutch- 
man took the refusal calmly, 
and then did a thing which 
was ‘‘a cooling card” for the 
factors. He hired a_ store- 
house, put a supercargo or two 
in it with the goods he had 
saved, and orders to sell them 
in the local market. Then 
the Company’s servants realised 
that by spoiling his chance of 
reaching the Red Sea, they had 
only promoted the settlement 
of a very formidable com- 
petitor in trade right opposite 
their own front door. Now 
they would gladly have sold 
him the ship. But Mynheer 
Pieter let them know that he 
who will not when he may, 
when he will he shall have nay. 
He refused, and leaving goods 
and salesmen behind him, he 
marched across India from 
Gujerat to Masulipatam with 
all his men. By keeping good 
discipline, by paying his way 
where people were friendly, 
and by aiming low and firing 
straight when natives of the 
looty-wallah type tried to mo- 
lest him, he ranged along the 
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southern border of the Great 
Mogul’s effectual dominions, and 
reached Golconda, -where the 
sultan was on friendly terms 
with the Dutch, in safety and 
with no serious loss. No more 
convincing demonstration of the 
immense superiority of a small 
body of disciplined Europeans 
over Asiatics, and of the real 
weakness of Indian states, was 
ever given. 

To return to ourselves. 
About this very time, in 1608 
and 1609, two of the Company’s 
ships had a “ tragic maritime ” 
fate. They were the Ascension 
and the Union, and they com- 
posed the whole of the ship- 
ping of the Fourth Voyage. 
It was a voyage of loss, as the 
Company had ruefully to con- 
fess, for both vessels were 
wrecked. The Union and her 
fortunes may be disposed of 
briefly. After the two had 
rounded the Cape and were 
on the coast of Madagascar, 
they were separated in a gale. 
The Union tried to rejoin her 
consort, but failed. She over- 
stayed the south-westerly mon- 
soon, then found that it was 
hopeless to try to reach the 
Red Sea or Gujerat, and so 
when the change of season 
was complete she bore up 
before the monsoon from the 
north - east, and steered for 
Achin, in Sumatra. In the 
Indian Archipelago she found 
@ cargo, and left for home. 
There must have been some- 
thing wrong with her, for she 
suffered from disease to an 
extent exceptional even in that 
age. Sir Henry Middleton, 
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when he put into Table Bay 
on his way out with the Sixth 
Voyage, found her there in 
great distress. By his help 
she was able to go on, but 
by the time she had reached 
the mouth of the Channel only 
four of her crew were left 
alive, and they were too ill to 
work. She drifted on to the 
rocks at Audierne, and though 
she was salved by Breton fisher- 
men, the Company lost her 
and most of her cargo. The 
Union was, in fact, so rotten 
that she was not worth repair. 
Considering that shipwrecked 
vessels were then generally 
looked on as fair booty, the 
Company might think itself 
lucky to recover any part of 
her lading. 

The varied story of the 
Ascension was equally dis- 
astrous, but it is far more 
interesting. There is a great 
deal of the sea life of the time 
in it, and not a little of the 
English character. We have 
several excellent witnesses, not- 
ably the chief factor, John 
Jourdain, and the steward, 
Robert Coverte, who wrote 
full accounts of their adven- 
tures. While at St Augus- 
tine’s Bay in Madagascar (they 
did not go into Table Bay), 
they put together the frame- 
work of a pinnace they had 
brought out with them to serve 
asatender. The Ascension was 
the flagship of Sharpeigh, the 
general of this voyage—a man 
who had been in the Levant 
but never in India. He was 
plainly enough more the pure 
merchant and less the seaman 
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than some of the other gen- 
erals. Moreover, he was not a 
man of firm resolution. Of 
course he had with him the 
usual staff of “factors”’ or 
supercargoes, who were there 
to attend to the trade, and a 
sailing-master for “‘sea cases ”’ 
or seamanship. The command 
of the pinnace was given to John 
Lufkin, a man, so Jourdain 
said, of a good disposition, one 
who never meant harm, accord- 
ing to Coverte. She was 
manned from the crew of the 
Ascension. 

The pinnace and the flag- 
ship lost sight of one another 
in the gale. After the ordinary 
incidents of navigation, the 
Ascension reached Aden, the 
object of the voyage being to 
open trade with the Red Sea. 
While she was lying there 
and negotiating with a scoun- 
drelly Turkish governor, the 
pinnace came in, and was 
greeted with a joyful salute 
of guns, for her loss had been 
feared. There was, says Jour- 
dain, no reason to rejoice, for 
she came in with a story of 
® crime which lets the light 
into Satan’s invisible—or rather 
often too visible—world of 
underlying callous brutality. 
The man who presented him- 
self as her captain was one 
Driver. When he was asked 
what had become of Captain 
Lufkin, he answered “ merrilie ” 
that they had killed him. The 
excuse offered for the murder 
was that Lufkin had refused 
to seek a port for fresh pro- 
Visions, and that they feared 
they would all perish. Ooverte, 


who on such a point may be 
trusted, says that Lufkin was 
murdered by Driver and three 
associates because he would 
not allow them to drink a 
little supply of spirits—Rosa 
Solis and Aqua Vit#—which 
had been entrusted to him for 
use on an emergency. Driver 
and the others, being ignorant 
brutes, may not have known 
that Sharpeigh, like all the 
generals of the Company, car- 
ried with him a commission 
from the king which gave him 
authority to punish offences, 
and even to inflict pain. of 
death in the case of serious 
crimes, provided that he in- 
quired fully into the facts, and 
adhered as close as might be 
to the practice of the courts 
at home. If they did know, 
they probably thought that 
the commission would not be 
acted on, and that at such 4 
long distance from home they 
were safe. 

It is possible that this cal- 
culation, if indeed they made 
it, would have turned out to 
be sound if Sharpeigh had 
been left to himself. His sail- 
ing-master, Philip Grave, a 
stupid and drunken Fleming 
whom the Company had un- 
wisely employed, advised the 
general to dissemble for the 
present, and wait till he got 
home to bring the murderers 
to justice. It looked as if 
Sharpeigh was disposed to take 
this advice. Happily there 
was another man who was 
entitled to put in his word— 
the chief factor, John Jour- 
dain. He was ashore looking 
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after the trade when the pin- 
nace came in. When he was 
informed of the story of the 
murder, and of the weakness of 
Sharpeigh, he wrote a forcible 
letter to the general, pointing 
out that if he did dissemble 
with these blackguards, his 
own turn would come next. 
When he was pushed in the 
right direction, the feeble man 
obeyed the impulse. A court, 
composed of the general, with 
Jourdain, the master, the 
*“‘ preacher,” or chaplain, and 
the purser, was formed to 
conduct a preliminary inquiry, 
to act as a grand jury and find 
a true bill. There was no 
doubt as to the facts, which 
were indeed insolently avowed. 
Lufkin had been killed by a 
blow on the head with a 
mallet. One Clarke gave the 


stroke at the instigation of 
Driver, and the support of 


Hilles and Evens. The rest 
of the crew looked on, and con- 
sented if they did not actively 
aid. Hilles remained in the 
bush in Madagascar, and was, 
so says Coverte, eaten by 
“Caribs.” Driver was accepted 
as captain, and they came on 
to Aden as if they had nothing 
to fear. Having cleared the 
way as nearly in all the forms 
as was possible for a ship’s 
company of sailors and super- 
cargoes away at Aden, the 
authorities now went on to 
hold a regular trial. A jury 
was empanelled. I am Philistine 
enough to be perfectly ready 
to sacrifice a large bag full of 
minor Lyric poetry of the 
seventeenth century for a good 
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report of that trial—if one 
could be obtained. To see how 
a body of honest seafaring men 
did justice in an orderly style 
there and then, keeping as 
near as might be to the model 
they were to imitate, would 
be a real pleasure. There was 
probably more decorum, and a 
nearer approach to an assize 
at home, than might be ex- 
pected. Sharpeigh, Jourdain, 
whose family were people of 
some position at Lyme Regis, 
where his father had been 
mayor, and whose cousin was 
a sheriff, and also the chap- 
lain, had no doubt a fair general 
idea how a trial was conducted. 
On the essential point the 
improvised court in the Ascen- 
sion was perfectly sound. 
Driver and the two others, 
who were the actual murderers, 
were alone brought to the bar. 
We may safely assume that 
it was the mainmast for the 
occasion. The jury found them 
guilty, and justice took place 
when Driver and Clarke were 
hanged in the pinnace. The 
youngest murderer was spared 
on the plea of youth. If there 
were any of the two crews who 
did not know that the law of 
England follows the English- 
man wherever he goes—well, 
they learnt better when they 
saw the brutal Driver run up 
to the yard-arm, and Clarke 
with him. 

The next stage in the his- 
tory of the Ascension must be 
passed over. Sharpeigh and 
Jourdain were striving with 
governors and pashas to obtain 
leave to establish a trade. 
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They met with no success. In 
July of 1609 they had to give 
up the attempt as hopeless for 
the present. The alternative 
was to sail for Surat. So they 
left Mocha, whither the ship 
had gone from Aden, and ap- 
plied themselves to beating 
through the Bab - el - Mandeb 
against variable and unfavour- 
able winds. It was hard work. 
They were furced to anchor, 
and cables parted. As they 
had no buoy the anchors were 
lost. After a weary fight they 
did reach the island of Socotra. 
The pinnace was blown away 
to the east. The Ascension 
had infinite trouble to get into 
communication with the land. 
The sultan was civil, and al- 
lowed them to buy food and 
water. He told them that the 
Portuguese were trying to ex- 
clude all English ships from 
Surat, and he gave them other 
information true and untrue. 
But he stood on his guard with 
a strong force of spearmen and 
with firearms. In the end he 
urged them to be off, if only 
because his women had all run 
away to the hills, and refused 
to come down till the strangers 
were gone. Socotra had been 
recently plundered by the crew 
of a “Fleming.” Go they did, 
and their next stop was at 
Mua (Muhwa), at the south 
point of the Kathiawar pen- 
insula, 

Now the error made by the 
Company when it selected 
Philip Grave to be sailing mas- 
ter of the Ascension began to 
produce its full mischief. The 
man knew as good as nothing 


of the Gulf of Cambaya, except 
what he could learn from a 
native ship they met at Mocha. 
Yet be would not hear of 
taking a pilot, and was in- 
solent to Sharpeigh, who hired 
one, and all but mutinous. The 
general yielded in his weak 
way. Only one act of vigour 
stands to the credit of this 
feeble personage. He did once 
knock down Robert Coverte, 
who was behaving with gross 
impertinence. Grave was al- 
lowed to take his own course, 
and he steered the ship right 
on the Malacca bank, which 
fringes the coast below Surat. 
When the breakers were sighted 
he did alter course to the 
south, but after holding on for 
a short time he turned again 
to the east, in the belief (if he 
thought at all) that he had 
cleared the southern point of 
the bank. From the narra- 
tives, which are numerous, we 
can gather that the crew be- 
came momentarily more anx- 
ious. The lead was indeed 
cast, but Grave would pay no 
attention to its teaching. The 
leadsmen called out decreasing 
depths — five fathoms, four 
fathoms and a half, four 
fathoms. Grave let her run 
as if he had used those waters 
all his life. All he could be 
persuaded to say was that the 
Dragon, a far larger ship, had 
been in four fathoms. And no 
doubt this depth, twenty-four 
feet, was quite enough for the 
Ascension ; but the point was 
‘that the water was shoaling 
rapidly, and breakers were 
visible ahead and around. Still 
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he let her run, till she struck 
heavily aft, where she would 
draw a little more than for- 
ward, and the rudder was un- 
shipped—the “‘ hooks,” i.¢., the 
pintles which held it to the 
braces, broke. The ship 
grovelled over the bank into 
a pool of deeper water. They 
cast the one broken anchor 
they had left. 

The self - willed unthinking 
brute who was Philip Grave 
now appeared in all its ugly 
meanness. He could do noth- 
ing but yell abuse at his crew, 
curse the Company for employ- 
ing bad smiths, and the smiths 
for using bad iron. But curses 
availed not. At this point the 
crew appear to have taken 
matters into their own hands. 
We hear of no directions from 
Grave, and of nothing effectual 
done by the general. The 
position of the ship was enough 
to depress the stoutest. At 
first a kind of despair did seize 
on all. But from seventy to 
eighty Englishmen, of whom 
a third if not more would be 
men bred to the sea, might be 
trusted to make an effort to 
save themselves—if a good ex- 
ample was set them. There 
was a danger of mutinous dis- 
order. Crews have been known 
to break into the spirit-room 
in cases like this. Nothing of 
that disgraceful kind happened. 
The example presumably was 
set. Jourdain takes no credit 
to himself ; but as he had been 
a shipowner at Lyme, and had 


sailed his own vessels, he would. 


not be helpless in such a pinch. 
The first thing to be done was 
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to replace the rudder if pos- 
sible. The attempt was made, 
but without success. Before 
the work could be effected, the 
pressure of the rising tide and 
a squall combined to tear the 
Ascension from her anchor, or 
to pull the one fluke it had from 
its holding, and to toss her into 
a bank. She was bilged, and 
water began to flow into the 
hold. She was a lost ship. 
Now there was nothing for 
it but to take to the boats and 
leave her. But before they 
could escape thus, the boats 
had to be rendered fit to carry 
them all. And much had to 
be done before they could be 
ready. In those days, when 
davits were as yet unknown, 
it was the regular practice to 
keep boats not hanging at the 
sides, but towing astern. The 
Ascension was towing her long- 
boat and skiff when she was 
driven on to the bank. As she 
““wended up ”—that is to say, 
swung round before the tide,— 
she overlaid the skiff. It was 
badly shattered. Men of good- 
will leapt into it, and working 
heartily for their own lives and 
the lives of others, they baled 
with pails and shovels so as to 
keep it from going down, and 
to succeed in hauling it aboard. 
All through the night the ship 
bumped and rolled on the 
bank. Over them was the 
constant fear that the Ascen- 
sion would break up or capsize, 
and they were in the dark. 
When daylight came the ship 
was still holding together. The 
carpenter’s gang made a strenu- 
ous effort, and putting the 
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head of the sow to the tail of 
the grice, they patched the 
skiff so that she did carry 
thirteen of the crew to the 
shore. They would have raised 
the sides of the longboat if 
only they had had means and 
time. 

While the carpenters and 
mariners were striving with 
might and main, and we may 
be sure the “ factors’ were 
lending a hand, Sharpeigh was 
thinking of the Company, as 
it was his obvious duty to 
think. There were £15,000 in 
coin packed in two chests down 
below. The general brought 
them up, and proposed to put 
them into the longboat which 
was astern. But the mariners 
seized half-pikes, and swore 
they would not allow the chests 
to go into the boat. They 
feared to overload it, or that 
Sharpeigh would run and leave 
them if he could get into the 
boat with the treasure. One 
chest was broken open, and all 
men were allowed to fill their 
pockets. Sharpeigh climbed 
into the longboat down the 
rope-ladder, which was hang- 
ing from the stern galley. And 
now there was a rush for the 
only means of escape. The 
longboat was allowed to drift 
away, but was brought back. In 
themeantimeJ ourdain was going 
down the ladder, and found him- 
self swinging there with only 
water below him. His case 
was the more grievous because 
Coverte, who had stuffed his 
pockets till they were nearly 
bursting with the Company’s 
coin, came down on him, and 


clung to hisshoulders. Thefactor 
expostulated, but Coverte said 
that every man must be for 
himself in such a pinch. The 
end of it was that both went 
into the water. Jourdain was 
dragged out by the hair just 
when he had all but lost “‘ his 
memory,” as he puts it, i.¢., had 
become insensible. A friendly 
hand pulled him into the long- 
boat. At last sixty-two men 
in the longboat and thirteen 
in the skiff got away. As they 
left the Ascension, still upright 
on the bank with yards crossed 
and flag flying, they chanted 
psalms. 

Their boats were loaded down 
till the water was almost on a 
level with the top of the sides, 
and they were so tightly packed 
that no one could stand. But 
they had a bit of sail rigged, 
and they contrived to pass 
along outside the surf which 
was beating on the shore. The 
longboat was nearly upset in 
a puff of wind, and the skiff 
made off from her, lest some 
of her passengers should try 
to be taken in. But the boat 
recovered. At last they saw 
an opening in the surf, and 
steered through. It led them 
to the Ambika River, and the 
town of Gandevi. They had 
hoped to reach the Tapti, but 
it was well for them that they 
did not, for the Portuguese 
were besetting that river, and 
would have captured them. 
At Gandevi we will leave them. 
Many adventures lay ahead of 
some of them, but death by 
disease was at hand for most. 
One is tempted to follow their 
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fortunes, but they make a 
story which is not one of ship- 
wreck, and is long. 

We, too, could suffer wreck, 
and were not always above 
reproach. So much cannot 
honestly be denied. What can 
fairly be claimed is that our 
disasters were neither so num- 
erous as, nor were they on the 
tremendous scale of, the Portu- 
guese. A standing example is 
the wreck of the great galleon 
St John (8. Joao) in latitude 
31° 8S. on the east coast of 
South Africa. Her fortunes 
and the fate of the hundreds 
who sailed in her can be 
read at large in the ‘ Historia 
Tragico Maritima,’ under the 
heading “ Report of the very 
notable loss of the great galleon 
St John, wherein are told the 
heavy toils and sad accidents 
which befell the Captain Manuel 
de Souza Sepulveda, and the 
lamentable end which he, his 
wife, and children, and well- 
nigh all his people, found in 
the land of Natal, where they 
were lost on the 24th June of 
1552.” There is a peculiar 
virtue in this tragedy of the 
sea, for in the midst of it shines 
the radiant figure of a truly 
lovable and most valiant 
woman, Leonor de Souza, the 
wife of whom Dom Manuel 
was not worthy. 

The St John came from Goa 
and touched at Coulom on the 
Malabar coast. Thanks to the 
corruption which was now pene- 
trating every fibre of Portu- 
guese administration, she was 
disgracefully ill-equipped, and 
was overcrowded and over- 
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laden. Moreover, she sailed 
too late. On the equator a 
sudden gale tore her sails to 
ribbons, and the reserve canvas 
was rotten. It was the middle 
of April before she sighted 
the coast of South Africa in 
32° 8. Here she ran into a 
turmoil of winds and currents. 
The rudder broke loose, and 
we are told a story which throws 
a strange light on the disci- 
pline of the Portuguese. The 
damage was discovered by the 
carpenter, and he reported it, 
very secretly, to the “‘ mestre,” 
the boatswain. These two 
“Joyal ”’ servants—so the nar- 
rator calls them—decided that 
they must not tell the captain 
nor any one else, lest they 
should start a panic. So they 
tried to repair the damage on 
the sly. Of course, they did 
not succeed, and from the 
middle of April to the end of 
June the galleon was tossed 
and tumbled, whirled around, 
and driven up and down, till at 
last she was forced on shore. 
There was an open beach at 
the place where she stranded. 
One thing only could now 
be done. They must reach 
the shore as best they could, 
must bring away all the arms, 
food, and such articles as they 
could barter with the natives 
as was possible, and then march 
to the nearest Portuguese sta- 
tion, Mozambique. The dis- 
tance to be covered was over 
a thousand miles as the crow 
flies. That the feat could be 
performed was proved forty- 
one years later, when the At 
Albert, another great galleon, 
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was lost at Penedo das Fontes, 
which we call Ste. Croix. Nunho 
Velho Pereyra, the Capitao Mér, 
got his men ashore—and two 
ladies to whom he was giving 
a passage home—in excellent 
order. Then keeping his com- 
mand well in hand, dealing 
peaceful with the peaceful, and 
standing so vigilantly on watch 
and bearing himself so firmly 
that the evil disposed did not 
dare to molest him, he took 
them, ladies included, all the 
way to Mozambique with but 
small loss. Pereyra was an 
officer, and a man of char- 
acter. Manuel de Souza was 
of a different type. He was no 
coward, in the full meaning of 
the word, and would no doubt 
have fought a duel creditably. 
The misfortune of the man was 
that he was weak, full of that 
feeble affection which unnerved 
him in the face of dangers 
which might injure his wife 
and children. The landing was 
managed confusedly and in 
bits. Dom Manuel got ashore 
first with his family. The 
others came behind as best 
they could. Yet after a few 
days they all began the march 
in fair order—180 Portuguese 
and 320 negro slaves,—divided 
into van, centre, and rear, 
which were respectively led by 
Dom Manuel, the boatswain, 
and the officer of marines, as 
we may call him, Pantaleon de 
Sa. They suffered hunger, 
fatigue, and thirst. Leonor de 
Souza set a noble example, 
sharing the hardships of the 
march, and encouraging the 
weaker sort not only bravely 


but gaily. As for the captain, 
he was seemingly passive. We 
are told that the loss of a 
natural son, a poor little fellow 
of nine whom he was educating 
with his legitimate children, 
and who succumbed to hunger 
and fatigue, drove him half 
demented. 

After weeks of struggle they 
reached the Lourenco Marquez, 
and here the worst should 
have been over. They were 
received by a friendly Bantu 
chief. He treated them so 
well that they gave him a 
Portuguese name, and, what 
was more to the purpose, they 
helped him to beat off an 
attack made by one of his 
enemies. There were “ alma- 
dias,’’ canoes and craft of the 
dhow kind, on the river. Some 
of the Portuguese took posses- 
sion of one of these and fled. It 
would have been easy for Dom 
Manuel to send a trustworthy 
officer up the coast with a 
message to the captain of 
Mozambique. Then they might 
have waited till help came. 
The Bantu chief, who then and 
always afterwards was friendly 
to the Portuguese, implored 
him to remain. But he was 
one of those who find it easier 
to make a bolt to the front 
than to stand firm. He in- 
sisted on going on, and showed 
a rather mean suspicion of the 
friendly chief, insisting that 
he should cross with the first 
Portuguese detachment and re- 
main till the last came over. 
And now, says the historian, 
God began to show what mis- 
fortunes He was pleased to 
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send to Manuel de Souza and 
his family. 

The miseries began again, 
and soon they were among 
natives who were not friendly, 
who, on the contrary, were 
insolent and greedy for spoil. 
The only safe course was to 
face them boldly, for these 
Kaffirs feared the firearms of 
the white men. It is very hard 
to join in the pious hope of 
the narrator of these things 
that God would pardon Manuel 
de Souza when we come to 
what now happened. One of 
the Bantu Kaffir chiefs, who, 
by the way, can have been no 
fool, told the unhappy man 
that his people feared an attack, 
and that in order to gain their 
confidence Souza must allow 
his following to be divided 


among the kraals, and must, 


surrender his arms. One won- 
ders that the Portuguese did 
not unanimously decide that 
the extreme limit of the obliga- 
tion to obey had been reached, 
and did not depose Manuel de 
Souza there and then when he 
consented. Many of them did 
protest, and nobody with so 
much fire as Donna Leonor. 
She failed to put any spirit 
into the dish of skimmed milk 
who was her lord and master. 
The arms were given up, and 
then is it necessary to say 
what followed? The Kaffirs 
fell upon them, and stripped 
them of their very clothes. 
Whoever knows how ignomini- 
ous nakedness is for the good 
kind of Spaniards and Portu- 
guese can understand the frenzy 
of rage which possessed Leonor 
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de Souza when brutal Kaffir 
paws tore her clothes off. She 
hit out with ‘‘ punhadas ” and 
“ bofetadas ’—fist and open 
hand. Her struggle was, of 
course, in vain. And her hus- 
band had brought this on ‘her 
because he had lost the power 
to defend her in a vain hope to 
placate savages by submission. 

Now the miserable crowd of 
victims were almost literally 
kicked out and sent on their 
way naked and starving. One 
of her two children died, and 
Donna Leonor staggered on 
bearing the other in her arms. 
One day while her husband was 
seeking for berries in the bush, 
the second died. And then 
worn out, crushed by shame, 
and broken-hearted, she too 
was released from the horror 
of her fate. When her husband 
came back from the bush, he 
found four or five of their 
black slaves who had remained 
with them weeping by her. 
One of them who lived to reach 
Mozambique reported that he 
waived them away, and speak- 
ing no word, sat down by the 
dead bodies. For half an hour, 
they said, he sat resting his 
face on one hand gazing at her 
—the child he hardly noticed. 
Then he rose, and with the help 
of the blacks scraped a grave. 
When it closed over the bodies 
of mother and child, he, still 
saying naught, wandered back 
to the bush “e nunca mas 0 
viriio ’—they saw him no more. 

Nothing need be added to 
this last scene. What can have 
been in that man’s mind when 
he staggered back into the 
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bush to die? Perhaps only 
blank misery, perhaps self-re- 
proach. Why did he not fight 
for her, and if victory could 
not be won, drive his dagger 
into her heart before the Kaffirs 
could touch her? The woman 
would have thanked him, and 
assuredly God would have for- 
given him. 

When the stories of the 
Ascension and the St John are 
put side by side, they are more 
than tales of adventure and 
death. They are evidence to 
help to an answer to the 
question why the Portuguese 
passed away and the English 
won in the East. Observe 
that the success of the ship- 
wrecked crew of the St Albert 
and the dreadful failure of 
those who landed from the 
St John were alike entirely 
due to the qualities or the 
faults of the leaders. Nunho 
Velho Pereyra was a resolute 
and wary chief; Manuel de 
Souza Sepulveda was what we 
have seen. But the sailors 
and factors in the Ascension 
owed nothing to their general 
or their sailing-master. They 
saved themselves because in 
the extremity of danger they 
could instinctively act together. 
A certain average of self-re- 
liance and good sense appeared 
in them, and took the place 
of guidance from above. They 
were neither heroes nor saints. 
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When they had reached the 
shore, many of them brought 
about their own destruction 
by folly. On their own element 
they could pull together, and 
do the right things. With the 
Spaniards and Portuguese all 
depended on the leader. It 
was the misfortune and in 
part the fault of these two 
peoples that they escaped from 
anarchy in the end of the 
Middle Ages only by sub- 
mitting to a despotic king and 
a controlling Church. The king 
depressed all independence of 
character, because it tended 
to rebellion. The Church de- 
pressed all independence of 
mind, because it tended to 
heresy. The peoples ceased to 
be unruly only by becoming 
emasculated. The English were 
often unruly, but they were 
never tame, and they could 
see the value of order and of 
common effort. The skippers, 
factors, and seamen, who during 
a century and a half prepared 
the way for Clive and Warren 
Hastings, did not include a 
single man who can be called 
great without a positively silly 
misuse of words. They were 
not nobly directed from above, 
but only paid to do practical 
work for gain. And they laid 
the foundation of an Empire 
by nothing more wonderful 
than good plain manhood and 
an average solid good sense. 





VIGNETTES OF LANGUEDOC. 


BY JAN GORDON (AN) CORA J. GORDON). 


XI. THE PEASANT PROPRIETOR. 


THE type we conventionally 
depict for the Frenchman— 
dark, small, excitable, exagger- 
ated, over dressy, and gesticu- 
lating—is the very type at 
which the larger part of the 
dwellers in France laugh. He 
is the Toulousain or the Mar- 
seillais; he may have come 
to England in considerable num- 
bers connected with the wine 
trade, and so have assumed a 
national type. Here in the 
Rouergue the peasants are easy- 
mannered, merging towards the 
stolidity of the Auvergne, which 
lies east of us. One is going to 
be easily tempted to generalisa- 
tion, and one is tempted for a 
definite reason. When all is 
said and done, the future of 
civilisation rests on the shoul- 
ders of the peasant. He is 
your final chairman who has 
the casting vote. The Russian 
Utopia, all our funny little 
Utopias, break on the back of 
the landworker. Commerce, 
industry, &c., are only the bees 
which suck the honey from the 
flowers rooted in the soil; if 
the plants refuse to bear flowers, 
the bees die. So that “‘ back 
to the land ” is a slogan full of 
fine purpose, though as im- 
practical as any other idealism. 

It has been the habit of a 
certain set of Utopists to hold 
up the French system of peasant 


proprietorship as the sole 
method of preserving national 
prosperity. We were to make 
England a land “ fit for heroes ” 
by giving retired soldiers plots 
of arable land, and by pushing 
them out into the dreariness 
of the country. The delights 
of tilling for oneself were pre- 
sumed to overbalance all the 
other more convivial urban 
enjoyments. But to inquire 
more closely into how the recent 
developments of French peasant 
proprietorship work, let us look 
a little more closely at N——. 
Here we have a village of 
peasant proprietors ; within the 
memory of living persons it has 
lost at least one-third of its 
inhabitants. 

Under the peasant system 
the peasant proprietorship gives 
an exaggerated amount of work 
for little result. Let us take 
as an example the cooper- 
tobacconist, father-in-law to 
Monsieur Lemoule, ex-American 
soldier. The cooper owns his 
house in the village, where he 
lodges with his mother, his 
daughter, and her husband. 
The daughter makes hats, lin- 
gerie, and sells a few tapes 
and ribbons ; the mother looks 
after the tobacco-shop; the 
cooper, with the inadequate 
help of Lemoule, who is a war 
relic, tends his fields and pur- 
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sues his trade. The fields them- 
selves are scattered : a mile to 
the east, on the top of a hill, 
is a small vineyard ; a mile and 
a half to the south is another ; 
a mile and a half to the east- 
north-east is a hayfield; a 
mile and a half to the north- 
east is a field under corn; a 
half a mile farther on in the 
same direction is a field of 
cabbages ; along the railway- 
line to the west some three 
miles away, in a deep valley 
very difficult to get at, is a 
patch of brushwood for winter 
fires, coal being dear in N—— ; 
and about a mile away on the 
point of a hill, separated from 
N—— by a deep valley and 
the river, so that the road 
makes nearly four miles of 
loops to travel there, is a wood 
of chestnut-trees, from which 
he gathers chestnuts and cuts 
his material for barrel staves. 
The haphazard chances of land 
division by marriage or in- 
heritance have brought all these 
detached pieces of land into 
his possession. To predict a 
little further, he may be ex- 
pected to leave these intact to 
his daughter. To westwards of 
N——, deep in the valley, 
Lemoule has a childless uncle 
with other scattered property, 
80 that Lemoule may inherit 
yet another patch or two to 
add to his sons’ dispersed occu- 
pation. It must be clear that 
farming under these conditions 
can be productive neither of 
much enthusiasm nor of profit. 

A natural result of this scat- 
tering of property is that the 
village home becomes the farm- 
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house. From all these outlying 
unguarded fields the crops must 
be carted into the homestead, 
which cannot afford the elbow- 
room of a farm. The livestock 
go into the basement with the 
wine - vats —the basse cour,— 
from which the animal effluvia 
of pigs, chickens, ducks, rabbits, 
and oxen filters up through 
every cranny, till, as we have 
already said, the inhabitants 
are steeped in the odour of 
their cattle. The produce goes 
into the loft—hay. corn, brush- 
wood, cabbages, potatoes, 
maize, &c.,—where it remains 
a danger in case of fire, and no 
small breeder of fleas. 

Here the intelligent Utopian 
begins to protest—‘‘ Yes, but 
why dont...?” But as 
soon as one has recourse to 
“Why don’t ? ” in dealing with 
humanity, one is lost. There 
are a million obvious “‘ why 
don’ts?”’ which nobody has 
ever yet solved. Utopia is only 
just round the corner, and 
“why don’t?” is the sign- 
post. No one ever turns that 
way. The peasants don’t con- 
centrate their farms, first, be- 
cause they are peasants, for 
exactly the same pig-headed 
prejudices which bring them 
squabbling into the Court of 
the Juge de Paix on Tuesdays. 
Besides, suppose a peasant has 
land which gives him a bare 
subsistence, how is he to afford 
—even if he wanted to—the 
arbitration fees which would 
attend the most simple piece 
of land exchange? Moreover, 
corn land, hay land, chestnut 
land, brushwood, and vineyard 
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do not all gather contiguously 
convenient in these hills. 

No! The small proprietor, 
complicated by family division 
and succession, does not seem 
a satisfactory solution to all 
agrarian difficulties. The result 
is — depopulation. Inevitably 
the old abuse of landlord and 
tenant will spring up once 
more, and the vicious circle is 
begun again. 

But a curious result of this 
peasant proprietorship is very 
annoying to the would-be visi- 
tor—I do not mean to a 
restaurant visitor such as our- 
selves, but to one who would 
take rooms and begin house- 
keeping at home. In N—— 
there is a butcher (who sells 
rarely anything but veal), a 
baker, and many grocers, but 
not one root of vegetable, not 
one head of cabbage or salad, 
can the intruder purchase. Each 
peasant proprietor plants only 
enough for his own family ; 
if he sells, he will be forced to 
buy later on for his own 
supply. This year was excep- 
tionally dry—a drought, to be 
precise. N—— starved for 
vegetables, but the only green 
stuff which reached the village 
was that brought by a market- 
gardener and his wife, who 
came speculatively once a week 
on a Sunday from a distance of 
sixteen kilometres. 

A proverb in patois is apt on 
this matter— 


** Quan lou rixe biro la gabello, 
Lou paoure emplino l’escudelo.” 


“When the rich must turn 
his hay ” (on account of rain 
after the hay is cut), “the 
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poor will fill his vegetable 
basket.” 

This year the hay was spread, 
and dried to the rich man’s 
whole satisfaction. 

Indubitably the only able- 
bodied man who stays here, 
buried in the country without a 
private income or a Govern- 
ment job, is the man who 
cannot get away. One and all 
the dwellers in N——— bemoaned 
their lot. 

“Eh, it’s all very well for 
you coming here in the sum- 
mer,” they protested, ‘‘ but try 
the winter. Then you'll see.” 

The consequence is_ that 
N——, peasant-owned though 
it is, will be more and more 
setting its face to the town. 
The eldest son must remain to 
till the soil; the others can 
develop. The French peasant 
differs from his compeers in 
some other lands in that he 
has no prejudice against book- 
learning. He may say faineant, 
but he is not averse to his 
children mounting in the social 
scale; and mount they do in 
an extraordinary fashion. Let 
us take our little place, the 
triangle A. B. C. before the 
H6tel Sestrol. Here are the 
shops of the baker and of the 
epicier-cobbler (not St Mouxa, 
we remind you). The epicier- 
cobbler is a small old man, 
bowed with rheumatism. He 
pursues a diversity of trades, 
including the selling of sweets, 
which are liable to be tinged 
with bits of cobbler’s wax as 
he scrapes them from their 
bottle with uncleansed fingers. 
His wife is tiny, and has the 
face of a mask flattened by 
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packing. The son of this peas- 
ant pair is an assistant in a 
large Paris shop; his wife is 
an elegant, good - humoured, 
young Parisienne, though of 
N—— descent, who startles 
the village with the modernity 
of her overalls when she comes 
to pay the annual ten days’ 
visit to her husband’s parents. 
Here we may note that the 
clannism of the villager is such 
that often a man living in 
Paris will chose his wife from 
some family of other Parisian- 
ised compatriots, as in this in- 
stance. The husband is a 
healthy - looking _intelligent 
townsman, interested a little 
in archeology as a hobby, and 
he has a map of the castle as 
it was in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The son 
of this family, still a child, is 
pure city-bred. He has the 
alertness and the elegance of 
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the city; his active mind, his 
daring, his very build is extra- 
ordinary when contrasted—as 
it is sharply here—with the 
awkward and bashful clumsi- 
ness of his village contem- 
poraries. They strive to imi- 
tate him, and it is as if a cart- 
horse would emulate a racer. 
Albert will become a profes- 
sional man, a soldier, a doctor, 
a lawyer, probably. When 
the old people die, the son will 
let both house and fields. He 
may sell them, but he will not 
return to N——. Back to the 
country he may probably go 
in the end, but it will be to 
buy a shoddy villa in some 
banlieue of Paris, where he will 
drag out his declining years in 
the company of similar fugi- 
tives, finding sufficient country 
romance in a few ranks of cab- 
bages and an arbour of clamber- 
ing roses. 


XII. THE GARDE CHAMPETRE. 


He is a grizzled man of 
about fifty, robust, still virile, 
with hair which might be con- 
sidered long in England, es- 
pecially surmounted by an offi- 
cial hat. 

He is charged with the gen- 
eral municipal police matters 
of the community, cleanliness 
of streets, announcing of com- 
munal decrees, chief fireman, 
inspector of nuisances, and so 
on. He is a rude - tempered 
but not a harsh man, and he 
calries on the additional trade 
of saddler. As an example of 
how he performs his duty, 
came a scare of rabies in the 


district, and the muzzling order 
was issued. The office of the 
garde champétre was to see the 
order carried out. The muzzles 
were of a most curious variety. 
Kissme, the dog of the H6tel 
Sestrol, soon divested itself of 
the hindering piece of leather 
about its face, and went from 
thence on with the muzzle 
sticking out behind its ear, 
until the dog, tired of the 
nuisance, chewed off the pro- 
jecting parts ; Cora, the puppy 
from opposite, was put into a 
muzzle large enough for @ 
mastiff, so that it could get its 
whole face through one of the 
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openings ; Oursa, the tobacco- 
nist-cooper’s black dog, had a 
strap wound round its mouth, 
so that either the poor dog 
could not open its mouth at 
all, and was tortured with 
thirst during the heat, or— 
when the strap had worked 
far enough down—could bite 
as easily as before the order 
was propagated. In nine cases 
out of ten the muzzles were 
quite useless, and in five cases 
out of ten the dog divested its 
jaws of the muzzle, which it 
carried dangling on the neck. 
As often as not the dog of the 
garde champétre itself went un- 
muzzled. Not effectiveness 
seemed to be demanded, but 
merely some evidence of good- 
will, a general acquiescence. 
Wedded to this robust use- 
ful citizen was a withered, 
bent, quarrelsome, filthy, old 
hag, who could well have 
been posed as a witch out 
of Macbeth. She appeared to 
be a half idiot, daughter of 
a decrepit, senile, tottering 
crone, whose many greeds have 
dwindled into one lingering 
desire for coffee. But the 
garde champétre is rather proud 
of his marriage. He married 
well. He, a landless portion- 
less tradesman, has wedded 
an heiress. She owns. two 
houses, a garden, vineyards, 
corn lands, and brushwood. 
Rashly he had said, ‘‘She’s 
dirty, yes, but Ill clean her 
up after marriage.” He has 
not succeeded in his boast. 
And it was the garde cham- 
pétre who sang us the song of 
“Lo Biello,” which was per- 
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haps cynical in a man of his 
achievements. We had supped 
out of doors at L’Escaret, the 
farm which Sestrol had bought. 
It was dusk, and, supper over, 
we were all reclining on the 
grass—Monsieur and Madame 
Sestrol, Raymond, Elise their 
girl lodger, the village semp- 
stress, Raymond’s uncle from 
Mazarolles, and the garde cham- 
pétre—he had left his wife at 
home. It was the feast-day 
of the Railway Station. They 
were going to illuminate the 
castle with red flares, and from 
this old farm in the valley was 
an admirable point of view. 
To enliven the tedium of our 
waiting, the garde champétre 
was enticed to sing an old song 
in patois :— 


‘*In Paris lived a woman who was at 
least eighty years old ; 

(Refrain) Trin, tran labourieuse ; 
trin, tran labourieusement. 

On Sunday, at the church, she sat her- 
self down by a fine young man. 

‘Oh, fine young man, if you'll marry 
me, I’ll make you a rich merchant.’ 

‘I don’t marry an old woman without 
knowing if she has any teeth.’ 

The old woman began to laugh. She 
had two front teeth, and the 

One went rigorango, and the other 
barabin baraman. 

‘I don’t marry an old woman without 
knowing if she has any money.’ 

The old woman went to the cellar, and 
brought up a great full sack of silver 
pieces. 

And on Sunday was the wedding, and 
on Monday the funeral. 

‘With the money of that old woman, 
I'll marry a girl who is fifteen years 

old.’” 


Not perhaps the best of 
taste on the part of the garde 
champétre, you will say, to sing 
that song. 
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Lemoule is a naturalised 
American, but if there is any 
truth in Mr Sinclair Lewis’s 
revelations, he is American 
in nothing but his adopted 
nationality. Son of a small 
hotelkeeper in the suburbs of 
Paris, an ex-Aveyronnais, he 
profited by education so much 
that he had learned some 
English before he left school. 
He entered life as a com- 
mercial clerk, but as commercial 
clerk saw no outlet. Long 
hours and poor pay and no 
chance summed up a future 
which could not content him. 
He threw up his position, and 
shipped as a steward on a 
boat voyaging to South Amer- 
ica. When the time for his 
military service came he found 
himself a strong anti-militarist, 
and removed himself to an 
English liner, and later to an 
American. He went ashore 
in America, becoming a waiter, 
as which he had an easier life, 
better pay, and better condi- 
tions than as a clerk in France. 
He had long meant to become 
an American citizen, but had 
put off the matter. 

The war found Lemoule in 
an awkward position. He had 
become an enthusiastic pro- 
American; he had dodged his 
military duty, but he was 
still legally a Frenchman. If 
he returned to France he ex- 
pected to be put in gaol, after 
which his position as a re- 
turned deserter would be prob- 
ably uncomfortable. He went 


to Canada to try to enlist in 
that country, but Canada would 
not enlist a French citizen. 
So in disgust he backed on to 
his Americanisation. He was, 
in fact, quite a normal man of 
vacillating qualms, punctilios, 
principles, and egoisms. He 
joined the American armies on 
the declaration of war by the 
United States, became an Amer- 
ican citizen de facto, and was 
sent at once to France. He 
served till the Armistice, was 
returned to America, was in- 
jured between two lorries 
shortly after landing, was in- 
valided from the service, and 
pensioned with what amounts 
now to about 700 frances a 
‘month. 

With the dollars which would 
equal 700 francs, living in 
America was impossible. With 
a damaged pelvis, dropped foot, 
and general disorganisation of 
the nerves of the left leg, 
Lemoule could not resume his 
old occupation. He came back 
to France, where 700 francs 
represents comfort. But the 
leisure of an assured income 
after his years of toil gave 
Lemoule the impression that 
he could forever live with 
complacency the life of a ren- 
tier, culling with his American 
money the citizenship and ad- 
vantages disturbed by none of 
the drawbacks of France. On 
a visit to his uncle it was 
suggested to him that he should 
take a wife. So in accord- 
ance with French custom 
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the village gossips, reviewing 
the marriageable girls, chose 
Yvonne for him. He and 
Yvonne having fanned up a 
high intensity of the amorous, 
to the order of convenience 
and of suitability of station, 
the wedding was happily con- 
summated.1 Lemoule settled 
down in the house of his 
father-in-law to enjoy what 
are considered life’s greatest 
benefits, an attractive wife and 
nothing to do. 

But Lemoule did not find 
that perfect content can be 
contained within those narrow 
boundaries, an agreeable wife 
and a sufficient income. For 
instance, his position in the 
village was not wholly com- 
fortable. 

We had first become ac- 
quainted with Lemoule as he 
was unharnessing his donkey. 
The Hétel Sestrol, lying like 
all other N——— houses, on the 
steep slope of the hill, had 
stables in the basement half- 
underground. To reach these 
from the road a narrow dark- 
cobbled alley, filthy with man- 
ure, led steeply downhill. This 
alley served also the stables 
of the cooper-tobacconist and 
of the baker. We had asked 
Madame Sestrol some unim- 
portant question, which she 
could not answer. To our 
surprise a voice speaking good 
English gave us the needed 
information. A short conver- 
sation elicited the fact that 
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Lemoule had learned his Eng- 
lish in America; but as he was 
late for lunch, the conversa- 
tion was interrupted. The 
baker, however, took up the 
tale. 

“That fellow,” said 
baker, ‘‘is a scélérat.’’ 

But first the baker’s own 
story must light up his point 
of view. The baker is a con- 
sumptive, and with that strange 
optimism inherent in this ill- 
ness, he affirms that he is 
getting better, “‘since I left 
this fool of a doctor, and have 
gone to Francheville. Young 
man there knows all the latest 
—I’m going to electrical treat- 
ment soon.” The baker’s ill- 
ness is the result of the war. 
He was captured early during 
the fighting, and imprisoned 
in Germany. 

‘‘Eh! I escaped five times 
—five times. One night I did 


the 


get into Switzerland and didn’t 


know it. Went on walking— 
ended by walking right across 
the frontier back into Germany 
again—caught in the morning 
a mile in—still walking deeper 
into the sacré country. Hard 
luck, eh ? 

‘Germans harsh ? What do 
you think. They had to be 
harsh, with fellows like me 
about. All I know is this, 
that if I had been a German, 
acting as I did, in France, I’d 
have been shot several times.* 

“At Jast I did get away 
properly. Escaped into Hol- 





1 «Au bout de quatre jours Mme. Lebrument adorait son mari.”—Guy de 


Maupassant. 
2 Maybe the baker magnified his dangerous qualities. 
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land. But I was all broken 
up, as Tam now. No, I haven’t 
a sou of pension. But you 
know what it is: a thing like 
this is difficult to prove.” 

His doom, however, could 
not mitigate the sourness of the 
baker’s blood. It was inevit- 
able that the contrast between 
his own position and that of 
Lemoule should arouse bitter- 
ness in him. So we heard the 
first version of Lemoule’s career 
through the lips of an enemy. 

“That fellow, why, when 
war broke out, he ran away to 
Spain; and Spain kicked him 
out as an undesirable. So he 
bunked off to America, where 
he cowered till America comes 
into the war, and then he’s 
got to go. Nowhere else to 
run away to. And then he 
got into some silly accident, 
not war at all, was pinched a 
bit, squealed, and now comes 
over here like a sacré million- 
aire. Pah!” 


The ‘peasant family is a 


working organism; slackness 
it cannot, dare not, tolerate. 
Before the advent of Lemoule 
the tobacconist-cooper’s unit 
was complete. He had a tiny 
shop with about two square 
yards of small paned window, 
in which was displayed one 
chiffon hat of a past mode, one 
large doll dressed in infantile 
luxury, three picture postcards, 
and a varnished painting of an 
ornate young woman to adver- 
tise sewing cotton. 

The aged mother, telescoped 
and quivering with age, as 
though continuously ashudder 
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at the approach of death, sat 
behind a small counter, and 
did her best with palsied hands 
to measure out snuff and to- 
bacco and to juggle change. 
The daughter Yvonne cooked, 
and, having been trained as 
a modiste, made unfashion- 
able hats for the farmers’ 
wives at an average of three 
orfour per annum. The cooper- 
tobacconist did the rest. He 
felled trees, sawed planks, made 
barrels, dug, mowed, planted, 
gathered, pressed wine, &c., 
mutable as the seasons. Now 
into this self-contained family 
is thrust a stranger—not only 
a@ stranger, but one who pro- 
tests that he is incapable of 
working. There can be little 
doubt that Lemoule’s 700 frances 
a month outweighed by a 
large amount the other earn- 
ings of the combined family, 
and that his capture put it 
into a state of affluence hitherto 
undreamed of. Lemoule with 
his money alone pulled more 
than his weight. 

But the peasant family can- 
not get over its prejudice about 
work. Lemoule, after his new- 
ness had worn off, struck that 
family with a horror equal to 
what would be produced in a 
righteous Victorian family by 
a visit from Huxley. Lemoule 
was an agnostic to the religion 
of work. To add to his crime 
Lemoule appeared fit enough. 
A dropped foot is not a 
very palpable deterrent from 
work, and nerve shock is a 
malady which has no place 
in the peasant pharmacopeia. 
In time the cooper (not one 
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of the highest intelligences in 
N——) came to look upon 
his son-in-law as a lazy, good- 
for - nothing, shirking house- 
cumberer. Yvonne, his wife, 
@ very nice girl, was torn 
between two instincts—the love 
for her husband, and the peas- 
ant tradition. She was irri- 
tated at him for “ wasting his 
time.” 

Nor was Lemoule contented 
with his lot. He had lived for 
the greater part of his life in 
large cities or in ocean steamers. 
The cramped inquisitions of 
village existence, exacerbated as 
they were by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his position, by 
his exorbitant pension, by 
his change of nationality, and 
80 on, annoyed and wounded 
him. The peasant satisfaction 
at its own slyness, contrasted 
with its arrogant conservatism, 
exasperated him. The ham- 
pered conditions of family agri- 
culture, and the meagre profits 
resulting from such village en- 
terprises as tobacco-selling and 
hat-making, disheartened him. 
The cooper’s shop, the only 
one in the lower village, sold 
about sixty kilos of tobacco 
@ month. The average profit 
was about one sou per packet 
of twenty grammes, or fifty 
sous @ kilo, so that profit on 
tobacco amounted to one hun- 
dred and fifty francs a month. 
With the tobacco trade went 
stamps and matches, on which 
profits were nominal. Two 
hundred francs at the outside 
represented the labour and 
trouble of keeping the shop, 
from which must be deducted 
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the expenses of two fortnightly 
journeys to Francheville, in- 
cluding meals there; of the 
transport of the goods, and of 
loss incurred by supplies of 
mouldy tobacco, which the 
company—being a Government 
monopoly — refused to make 
good. 

Lemoule was intelligent, and 
had a sense of humour, but one 
can only be intelligent and 
amused about a thing as long 
as one can stand away from it. 
Once in earnest, it is almost 
impossible to remain either cool- 
minded or humorous; nobody 
is quite intelligent about what 
really matters to him. Here 
was a pretty setting for a 
tragedy of ordinary human 
nature. Lemoule was a part 
of it. He made his position 
worse by frank criticisms, which 
irritated the villagers. Old 
habit and custom reserves to 
itself the right to criticise ; it 
does not feel that it can give 
offence; but should the criti- 
cised retort, it becomes an- 
noyed. We can perhaps illus- 
trate the quality of Lemoule’s 
intelligence by saying that his 
favourite authors were, in Eng- 
lish, Jack London; in French, 
Octave Mirebeau. He liked 
Jack London because of the 
somewhat naive philosophy he 
found in the books; through 
Jack London he could view 
life in a simplified formula. 
He liked Mirebeau because Mire- 
beau could hate, because Mire- 
beau hated snobbish shams, 
bourgeois cowardices, peasant 
insensibilities, and indeed every- 
thing which makes man—not 
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lesser than the angels, indeed 
—but lesser than man. 

Lemoule could scent tragedy 
in the air about him, and was 
struggling to escape from it. 
He knew that he must get 
away from the village; he 
must get his wife away from 
the village. The chance was 
opened to him haphazard 
fashion, as most things come 
in life. He had amateured with 
the violin, so little seriously 
indeed that his was still the 
three-quarter size instrument 
which his father had bought 
him when a lad. The school- 
master of the école laique, try- 
ing to make headway against 
the theatrical displays of the 
church school, organised a fort- 
nightly cinematograph enter- 
tainment. He scrambled to- 
gether an orchestra of two 
violins, an accordion, and a 
clarinet. Lemoule was the 
second violin. As he sat in 
the semi-gloom playing his not 
too complex part of the general 
noise, with a wandering eye 
taking in scenes of derring-do, 
depicted from his position in 
trying perspective, he envis- 
aged the means of escape. 
Could he but master. his instru- 
ment well enough only to play 
@ part in a serious cinemato- 
gtaph orchestra, there was yet 
an object for him in life. He 
had heard vaguely of re-educa- 
tion bureaux in America for 
damaged soldiers. Could he 
get one to help him to a con- 
servatoire or something ? 

He broke the news of the 
Scheme perhaps too abruptly 
to his relatives. His whole 
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family were at once combined 
against him, even his wife. 
Each member had a positive 
personal reason to resent his 
departure. The old woman 
leant upon her grand-daughter’s 
help; the cooper saw 700 
francs a month walking out of 
the house; the wife, whose 
sole experience out of the vil- 
lage had been a brief honey- 
moon at the house of Lemoule’s 
father—at a retired villa in 
one of the more bric-a-brac sub- 
urbs of Paris,—was terrified of 
having to plant new roots and 
of having to recommence ex- 
istence, to make new friends. 
... Ah! Again, had Lemoule 
proposed any other means of 
life he might have been listened 
to. If he had wished to become 
carpenter or bricklayer or house 
painter, these were respectable 
trades; but musician, artist ! 
The whole peasant conscience 
revolted from the idea. To 
the peasant there seems some- 
thing immoral in the artist. 
Whenever life becomes really 
worth living, the artist at once 
takes a high and proper place 
in the community; he repre- 
sents the fulness of life, reach- 
ing out to grasp at something 
beyond the edge of normal 
apprehension. But as long as 
life is merely the stress and 
struggle of living—in a be- 
leaguered city, to quote an 
extreme case,—there is no room 
for the artist: he is only a 
cumbersome nuisance. Civilisa- 
tion has ordained that the 
greater part of its producers 
shall live under such a stress, 
and at least on the precarious 
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edge of privation. So that 
though these producers may, 
in their moments of relaxation, 
allow themselves to enjoy art, 
provided it be of a lethargic 
or sensuous nature, the con- 
tempt for the artist—the pro- 
ducer of unnecessary things— 
is ingrained—a contempt, in- 
deed, so ingrained that it filters 
up to those grades which ought 
to value art, and it is almost 
always for some worldly reason 
that a living artist at last 
may gain a condescending ad- 
miration. 

The natural peasant family 
revolted from the idea, an artist, 
un creve la faim. Faugh! 
What would people say about 
them—a musician, a mounte- 
bank? Besides, didn’t every- 
body know that Lemoule was 
no artist. This Art stuff is 
heaven-born ; one doesn’t begin 
to be an artist at thirty. Was 
not his cousin a more talented 
player? Did he propose to 
become artist, and so on, and 
so on? One can imagine the 
scenes in that grim stone house 
with its small windows and no 
damp courses, in those dimly- 
lit pratique interiors, with beds 
contrived in the walls, under 
the staircases; hands waving, 
heads nodding, gesticulations, 
lost tempers, sulks, sneers, sharp 
answers. Seven hundred francs 
walking out of the house; 
worth a struggle to retain; an 
artist in the family to boot. 

Madame Yvonne Lemoule 
was more than pretty: she 
was also impressionable, and 
it is a cause of jar in many 
families that women often allow 
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themselves to be swayed more 
by old habit than by new love. 
The fear of experiment is a part 
of their social being. I don’t 
think that Madame Lemoule 
viewed our coming with any 
gratitude. But Lemoule is the 
kind of man who escapes. Had 
he not escaped from Paris 
even in his youth? Though at 
the moment when we arrived 
he seemed to be subdued. 
Circumstances had played 
against him. A woman law- 
yer in America, one who had 
helped him with his pension 
alrangements, had sounded the 
re-education bureau; but re- 
education was reserved for resi- 
dents in America. America 
wasn’t going to re-educate Le- 
moule for the benefit of France. 
Still, the lawyer saw hopes of 
making another effort if Le- 
moule could find a good con- 
servatoire in France. His 
family made capital of the 
letter. After the disappoint- 
ment, Lemoule’s badgered 
nerves gave way; he felt cap- 
able of struggling no longer. 
He was beaten for the moment. 
For the moment he was beaten. 
With some pain to himself he 
helped the cooper get in the 
hay, he hoed between the 
potatoes, he drove the donkey 
down into the brushwood patch. 
He had the rather unsatis- 
factory pleasure of knowing 
that he, a grown man, was as 
useful as a boy of twelve. 
For the moment he was beaten. 
But he would have escaped. 
He would probably have es- 
caped in exasperation and tra- 
gedy—as the world counts tra- 
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gedy. Madame Lemoule never 
realised that we will probably 
be her saviours. We came 
blatantly artists, painters, and 
musicians. We had no inten- 
tion of helping Yvonne Le- 
moule; we only realised— 
gradually through a host of 
vague implications and _half- 
effaced regrets—that an artist 
was here held in bondage by 
the Philistines. 

“An artist?” you say. 
“Was Lemoule, then, an un- 
discovered genius? ”’ No; he 
had talent, and, what is an 
important factor, persistence ; 
but he was not a genius. How- 
ever, Art does not consist in 
genius. Art is, in a way, any 
attempt to escape with self- 
respect from the practical life ; 
Art is making unnecessary 
things or putting unnecessary 
qualities into necessary things. 
One of my favourite sayings 
is that in ‘Provence and a 
Guitar ’—Art is not water- 
colour sketches or playing on 
the piano. It is a life to be 
lived. Here was a putative 
artist—imprisoned. 

Young Madame Yvonne re- 
sented our interference. They 
had got him so nicely locked 
in; he had tried his little 
file on one of the bars, and, 
dismayed to see how tiny an 
effect was produced, he had 
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_ Monsieur Saggebou the chem- 
ist was some years older than 
his brother the doctor, and he 
was almost the opposite in 
VOL. CCXVI.—NO. MCCCX. 
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almost given up. We could 
but encourage him to file away, 
to try another bar; we could 
but describe the beauty of the 
freedom outside. 

Madame Yvonne didn’t know 
that we were fighting for her 
happiness; that if Lemoule 
could escape now, he would 
carry her with him to a new, 
@ more expanded, life. She 
didn’t know that if they suc- 
ceeded in holding him, either 
one of two things would ensue : 
she would have gained an in- 
creasingly exasperated, increas- 
ingly irritated, increasingly ob- 
jectionable partner, or she 
would one day awake to find 
him vanished, to find herself 
husbandless. 

This is a story you may end 
your own way, for the end is 
not yet. Lemoule is still filing ; 
though not one bar has ceded, 
the bars are thinner. He is 
still searching for a convenient 
conservatoire. He is at the 
practising for five or six hours 
a day. His touch is remark- 
ably clear on the high notes, 
and the sound of his violin 
makes his father-in-law grit his 
teeth with rage. 

For ourselves, we have little 
doubt that one day Lemoule 
and his wife will tap at our 
studio door in Paris, smilingly 
apologetic. ... 


CHEMIST. 


every respect save that of 

geniality. The doctor had a 

claim to knowing everything, 
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that he read little ; the chemist 
was a furious reader, and, if he 
had knowledge, did not parade 
it. He was first and foremost 
a musician. He was a musician 
of that nature which seems to 
the small boy so easy—he was 
a conductor. He played upon 
an orchestra when he could get 
one. His sole other claim to 
musical capacity was a not very 
developed execution on the 
flute. Poor Monsieur Sagge- 
bou, he was at that moment 
deprived of his instrument, 
the village band, le Fan-Fare 
having been broken up on a 
religious dispute by the in- 
transigence of the atheistic 
cobbler, who played an instru- 
ment of portentous brass. 

The chemist was a small 
rotundish man, who, wherever 
he went, trailed a faint halo of 
asafeetida, that highly odorous 
and persistent gum being in 
constant demand for some of 
the mysterious drugs of a vet- 
erinary nature. He was like 
the fiftieth cousin to the man 
who had eaten the Popomack, 
and it is a genuine evidence of 
the charm of him that his aura 
could not prevent us from 
seeking his company. He was 
himself conscious of his social 
handicap. As we would enter 
his shop he would glance 
guiltily, smell his fingers, ejacu- 
late “‘Peugh!” rush into the 
interior of the house, wash, 
return with a grin, flash an- 
other sniff at his fingers, ejacu- 
late ‘“‘Peugh!” once more, 
shrug his shoulders at the in- 
evitable, and come _ genially 
forward offering a hand, odor- 
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ous indeed, though not with 
galbanum, nor yet with frankin- 
cense or thyme. 

His house faced the little 
common at the extreme end of 
N——,, near the hotel and the 
post-office. You had to plunge 
through a garden filled with 
aloes, shrubbery, and bold blos- 
soming plants, so that you 
felt shy as though penetrating 
privacy. You came into the 
chemist’s shop as though pay- 
ing a call rather than as a 
purchaser of pepsin tablets or 
of aspirin. Invariably one 
found a long, haggard, black- 
clad peasant waiting for some 
asafeetida drug, and a small 
girl with two bottles of “ mix- 
ture as before.”’ The chemist 
seemed to be in many ways 
@ Trough-and-ready pharmacist : 
he emptied the drugs into his 
tainted hands, and cast the su- 
perfluous back into the jars, and 
we wondered whether all his 
mixtures did not contain faint 
flavours as of asafetida. If 
they did the peasants probably 
ascribed a superior potency to 
them because of their nasti- 
ness. Behind him rows of 
jars in close regiments, in- 
scribed with the strange names 
of forgotten medicaments in 
dog and docked Latin, kept 
alive the old dim flavour of 
magic. 

I suppose we feel inclined to 
flatter the chemist because he 
flattered us a little with his 
admiration. His two passions, 
reading and music, coincide 
with ours, and his submerged 
desire was in strange accord- 
His dream was to 
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have a caravan and go wander- 
ing through the byways of 
France. In this he is not 
French. He sees perhaps his 
caravan a little glowingly. So 
many stay-at-homes have said, 
“Oh, if I hadn’t any ties, I 
would go wandering like you 
do,” that we have become 
suspicious of these lie-abed wan- 
derers. Wandering in the im- 
agination is iike creating Uto- 
pias. You can ignore three 
parts of human nature, and 
make golden dreams with the 
other quarter. Nevertheless, 
we felt that the chemist was 
more sincere than the majority 
of these dream-travellers. 

The chemist’s wife was as 
good-natured and as kindly as 
her husband. She had, more- 
over, @ queer tinge of race 
which was not evident in the 
other women of N——, even 
in the women of the “‘ aristo- 
cracy.” She was like the 
squire’s dame without the 
squire or without the landed 
interest. Her son, a doctor 
in Brittany, had become a 
Royalist. We don’t know what 
motives swayed him to this 
queer political’ reversion ; per- 
haps he would have felt in 
sympathy with a good old 
English snob who said once to 
my wife, “I’m so glad I’m 
English and not French; I 
always feel it’s so common to 
have a President instead of a 
King.” 

The chemist and his wife 
Come nearest to what was 
Victorianism in England. Their 
library consists of sentimental 
books, which they love, and 
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sensual books, which they read 
but abuse. Of course, as soon 
as he heard the scandal about 
‘La Garconne’ he bought it, 
cursed it roundly, and pressed 
it on to us with energy. Paris 
floats in his mind as vague 
memories of student licence, 
Montmartre, and the Folies 
Bergeres. This is the general 
idea of Paris in the provinces, 
and the provincial Frenchman 
seems to know even less of true 
Paris than the travelled for- 
eigner. For instance, Lemoule 
took his wife to Paris for her 
honeymoon; the only thing 
she desired to see was the 
three-quarter nude actresses at 
the Folies Bergeres. When she 
had seen them she said that 
they didn’t seem much to 
make a fuss about ; their figures 
weren’t so very good. Her 
remark shows a real French 
simplicity in reference to the 
nude figure, which seems to 
make so curious a contradic- 
tion when one hears that the 
nuns are shocked at English 
girls who don’t wear a chemise 
in the bath. 


There are also remedies which 
the chemist does not sell, more 
homely peasant remedies which 
are not essentially magical in 
operation. The old fourteenth- 
century cure for wounds still 
is in common use. Swallows’ 
nests boiled are counted 
amongst the best for poul- 
ticings, and fresh-cut sheep’s 
wool is said to be an excellent 
counter-irritant for chest com- 
plaints. A stocking filled with 
hot wood cinders is a common- 
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sense night-wrap for a sore 
throat, for which one should 
also gargle with water in which 
blackberry shoots have been 
boiled. For swellings, and es- 
pecially for abscesses in the 
face, a hot poultice of elder 
flowers was held to be mar- 
vellous ; for the stings of wasps 
or of hornets, the wax from 
the ear was recommended. For 
Iumbago the _ sufferer was 
couched in bed with a bag 
of wheat, previously heated in 
the oven, laid over his back. 
For the grippe, nothing was 
counted so efficacious as a cup 
of tea. 

In general, the French peas- 
ants treat tea as an effective 
drug. They have a number of 
‘infusions,’ as they call them 
—camomile for the stomach’s 
sake, lime flowers to make one 
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perspire, and so on, but the 
chief, most powerful, is tea. 
The peasant, however, does not 
waste his money on the article 
from China. I was walking 
one day with Raymond to 
the féte at Martinolles, and 
he showed me at the side 
of our road small purple 
flowers. 

“* Tiens, Monsieur Jean,” said 
Raymond, “ that is tea.” 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘ tea grows 
in China and India.” 

“* Je le sais,” answered Ray- 
mond, “but that is tea, all 
the same—our tea. It is much 
better than the Chinese article ; 
besides, it costs nothing, while 
the other is very, very dear.” 

Other remedies are more dis- 
gusting, for the peasant mind 
often holds that the more offen- 
sive the more efficacious. 


XV. ADIEU. 


We are having our last sup- 
per. As a final send-off they 
give us a portion of a maize- 
bloated duck, an especial treat, 
so that as we travel the duck, 
gently digesting, shall call up 
tender memories of the dear 
Sestrol family. We have a 
prejudice for travelling with 
light baggage, and, already 
cumbered with an old, large, 
earthen, oil jar, we have re- 
sisted many a kind offer, the 
country putting its generous 
best at the feet of the be- 
nighted town-dweller. We have 
declined leashes of live chickens, 
or charges of struggling duck, 
which we should have to slaugh- 


ter in our Parisian studio. We 
have also declined crates of 
grapes, of apples, of pears, and 
sacks full of walnuts. No; the 
peasant is not always mean. 
A bottle of the famous walnut 
elixir we also refused, having 
tasted it once and found it 
wanting. But even during our 
stay in N. we had been 
forced to withhold the ad- 
dresses of our friends and rela- 
tives, to all of whom Sestrol 
wished to post parcels of fruit. 

There is a depressed bustle 
about the Hétel Sestrol. All 
three members of the family 
appear and reappear in turn 
like the little man and woman 
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in the weather-machine, gazing 
at us with startled eyes as 
though they had seen us for 
the first time, or as though 
they feared that this time we 
would have magically disap- 
peared. Each takes in turn 
to bring us a dish, Madame 
Sestrol serves the soups, Ray- 
mond the farcie, Monsieur Ses- 
trol the ceremonious duck, Ray- 
mond once more with the 
salad, Monsieur Sestrol with 
the country cream cheese, ma- 
dame with the coffee. We 
drink a last toast in “ China,” 
which goes down into the sys- 
tem as warm as the sentiments 
of the Sestrols themselves. 
They are not mourning over 
ten francs a day; they have 
offered to keep us another 
fortnight for nothing; they 
have offered to put us up next 
year rent-free if we will drop 
in on our way to some new 
untrodden land. 

Is it sad to break off such 
friendships? Conventionally, 
yes. People have such short 
memories, they feel that to 
break thus means forgetful- 
ness. But I am not so sure. 
We have had the best of the 
Sestrols, they the best of us. 
We have linked memories in 
the warm contact of a me- 
ridional summer, and in the 
respectful exchange of a mutual 
liking. But how could we 
prosecute a closer relationship ? 
On the whole, we must be 
glad that the severance comes 
apropos, when none of life’s 
bitter or ironic accident has 
had a chance to intrude be- 
tween us. Now our memories 
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of them will sit enshrined, im- 
mutable like a smiling Buddha, 
in @ warm orange glow upon 
the grey -blue of the already 
forgotten. 

Cou-Cou, the baker’s lad, 
comes to bid us good-bye. 
We have taken a photo of him 
during the village féte in a 
group of six young people. 
Eagerly he asks us to send him 
a copy. We say that we fear 
it will not be a very good 
likeness; the sun was too 
strongly in his eyes. He shifts 
on to one foot, then on to the 
other, blushes, and says that 
he doesn’t mind how he comes 
out, if only the young woman 
on his left hand . . . Cou-Cou 
has an ordeal before him. Next 
spring he is booked for his 
military service. He is proud 
of this, conventionally proud, 
herd-instinctively proud, but 
a recruit without some private 
means has a hard time in the 
service. His task is of the 
roughest; his supplementary 
pay, sole resource for extra 
delicacies and treats, but a 
wretched halfpenny aday. The 
prospect of eighteen months 
under such conditions is not 
enticing. 

The blacksmith comes up; 
he, too, wants a photo of him- 
self at the head of the festival 
procession. Monsieur Diademe 
also demands a picture of his 
donkey, with the ceremonious 
bun of the procession and the 
small grandson rampant. The 
old epicier-cobbler and his wife 
hobble across the place; they 
want no more than a parting 
shake of the hand. 
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The little cart with the black 
horse is loaded up; on go the 
gladstone-bag, the roll of can- 
vas and easels, the riicksack, 
the guitar-case, and the lute- 
case ; on goes a generous parcel 
of food for the travelling, and 
a bottle of Sestrol’s best wine. 
The cart, led by Monsieur 
Sestrol, draws away downhill, 
down the sinuous road which 
flanks the N promontory. 
We loiter a little at the hotel, 
take our leave of good Madame 
Sestrol, who weeps, murmuring 
in her clumsy French— 

“Ga me fait peine de vous 
voir partir. J’etais si contente de 
vous, j etais si contente de vous.” 

We comfort her, and at last 
take our leave ; more hardened 
to such partings, and more 
philosophical, we nevertheless 
go, feeling ashamed that we 
are too modernly civilised to 
weep in our turn. 

Lemoule and his family are 
awaiting us round the corner. 
He is now in correspondence 
with the American re-education 
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bureau. We promise to look 
up music-schools for him in 
Paris. The baker gives us a 
parting grasp. Mademoiselle 
Cecile beams a good-bye. Mon- 
sieur ‘‘Chestnuts”’ waves a 
hand. ‘‘Come back to N—— 
next year,’ they all say, and 
we dare not explain that for us 
life depends on not coming back 
to N——-; that our Juggernaut 
path is strewn with the crushed 
corpses of such friendships. 
We are, alas! .. . realists. 

The train draws away from 
the station, and in the night 
N—— promontory, N—— vil- 
lage, N——— fortress is no more 
than as a shadow cast up on 
to an indigo curtain. Then 
we plunge into a tunnel, and 
N—— has vanished from the 
sight, possibly for ever. We 
mean to go back to N—— one 
day on a flying visit, we resolve 
sincerely, but may not that 
resolve be only one more 
paving-stone tumbling down 
to the great and _ ultimate 
causeway ? 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


SHERANISTAN. 


I DARESAY that of all the 
many sorts and conditions of 
men with whom our rule in 
India brings us into contact, 
none are less known than the 
Sheranis. In perhaps half a 
dozen books in the whole of 
our literature there is a passing 
mention of these people, with- 
out the addition of any in- 
formation concerning them. 
Bellew’s brief account of them, 
written half a century ago, 
need not be taken seriously. 
It is a description of some 
semi-mythical people, and is 
utterly wide of the truth. For 
the rest, I know only of three 
official publications of the Gov- 
ernment of India in which 
they find a place. One of these 
mentions that they live round 
the Takht-i-Suleiman. The in- 
formation contained in the other 
two is a little more ample than 
this, but it is nevertheless, like 
Cromwell’s Latin, “‘ scanty and 
vicious.” With the exception 
of the Survey of India map 
for official use, I know of no 
map which gives even an ap- 
proximate idea of the dimen- 
sions and features of the Sherani 
country. 

The reason for this paucity 
of information is undoubtedly 
to be found in the remoteness 
of the Sherani country from 
any important centre of our 
administration. Its eastern 
border lies fifty miles west of 


the nearest cantonment, Dera 
Ismail Khan, and the inter- 
vening country is a barren 
and almost uninhabited waste. 
There is no road through this 
desert — only an _ ill - defined 
track, which disappears en- 
tirely after a shower of rain. 
Moreover, it lies well in the 
path of Mahsud raiding gangs, 
and is, therefore, as dangerous 
a route as can be found, even 
on the North-West Frontier. 
Forty miles from Dera Ismail 
Khan, along the Sherani road, 
lies Draban, where there is a 
battalion of Frontier Constabu- 
lary, with one lonely British 
officer in command. When I 
was there some years ago the 
Constabulary had four out- 
posts in the Sherani country. 
Two of these, at Domanda 
and Moghalkot, were on the 
military road to Fort Sande- 
man, in Zhob, which runs along 
the southern edge of the Sherani 
country. A third was at Dra- 
zinda, the biggest of all the 
Sherani villages; whilst the 
fourth was at Tor Kane—the 
Black Boulder,—far away in 
the savage heart of the hills, 
perched on the edge of a high 
cliff in the shadow of the 
mighty Khiddarzai gorge —a 
grim and lonely spot, where 
for days the garrison of the 
little post might see nothing: 
living outside its walls save 
a lammergeier wheeling eight 
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thousand feet above them over 
the summit of the Takht-i- 
Suleiman, and no sound breaks 
through the silence save the 
rush of the mountain torrent at 
the base of the cliff. The post 
was built in 1916 as a check on 
the unruly Khiddarzai section. 
We also had a little tower, 
called Zam Burj, holding twelve 
men, at the entrance of the 
pass leading from the plains 
opposite Draban to Drazinda. 
For military reasons all these 
posts had to be abandoned 
during the Afghan War of 
1919, and I believe that while 
Domanda, Moghalkot, and Dra- 
zinda have now been re-estab- 
lished, Tor Kane has been 
abandoned. 

For administrative purposes 
the Sherani country has been 
divided into two parts, called 
Bargha or highlands, and 
Largha or lowlands, the latter 
being an entirely misleading 
phrase, as the tract referred to 
is all hilly, and contains the 
great Takht-i-Suleiman moun- 
tain. Bargha is in the political 
administration of the Zhob 
tract of Balochistan, whilst 
political relations with Largha 
fall to the lot of the North- 
West Frontier Province. But 
the Bargha Sheranis are only 
a small proportion of the whole 
tribe, and need not be specially 
dealt with here. They are in 
no single respect different from 
their brethren of Largha. 

The Sherani country might 
be described as a southerly 
extension of Waziristan, since 
the physical conditions and 
features of the two tracts are 
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so similar. Between the last 
of the Wazirs and the first of 
the Sheranis lies a tangled 
mass of hills and ravines, 
abounding in springs and with 
plenty of pasture, good for 
Waziristan, but destitute of 
inhabitants. It is a No Man’s 
Land, twenty miles broad and 
perhaps thirty miles long, into 
which very few Englishmen 
ever penetrate. 

About fifty years ago the 
Gundapurs, a tribe living in 
British India on the eastern 
border of the Sherani country, 
founded a settlement on the 
southernmost edge of this grim 
tract. Thither a few of the 
hardier spirits of the tribe 
migrated with their families 
and cattle, and built a small 
hamlet in a spot where a 
stream has cut a great bay out 
of the cliffs, and left a stretch 
of good loam. But before they 
could gather a harvest, the 
Sheranis fell on the immi- 
grants and destroyed them. 
I passed by that spot once 
on a summer night of full 
moon, and saw the little huts 
still standing, roofless now and 
crumbling, pathetic memorials 
of that old attempt to bring 
civilisation to these savage high- 
lands. 

The northern border of the 
Sherani country is, conveni- 
ently enough, demarcated by 
the dangerous and difficult 
Sheikh Haidar Pass. Any esti- 
mate of the area of so little 
known a tract of country must 
be largely conjectural, but I 
think that 1500 square miles 
is aS good a guess as any. 
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For nearly three years I was 
never outside its confines for 
a month at a stretch, and I 
tramped its whole length and 
breadth continually with my 
men. A good rough idea of 
its shape can be conveyed by 
likening it to an isosceles tri- 
angle, with its tip cut off about 
two-thirds of the way up. In 
this figure the base of the tri- 
angle is formed by the western 
boundary, about fifty miles 
long, whilst the eastern bound- 
ary is the tip that cuts off the 
triangle. 

All the other Sherani hills 
are overshadowed and outfaced 
by the superb mass of the 
Takht-i-Suleiman. The Tor 
Ghar, to the south, is a sizable 
hill, rising to 8000 feet by 
well-wooded and picturesque 
slopes, on which black bear 
and leopard are to be found ; 
and Anmar Kalan, Karahi, 
Baspa, and others are hills of 
Some pretensions, but they 
seem to shrink almost to in- 
significance by comparison with 
their great overlord. It was 
on the Takht, so tradition has 
it, that Solomon rested to take 
a last view of India as he re- 
turned to Jerusalem with an 
Indian bride. Over 11,000 feet 
high, it is one of the great 
landmarks of the Frontier, and 
in clear weather can be seen 
over a great part of the Western 
Punjab. The Sheranis them- 
Selves call its highest part 
“ Kaisargarh,” and the name 
Takht-i-Suleiman belongs to a 
Shrine, sacred to both Hindus 
and Mohammedans, on its south 
side. It lies on the west of 
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the Sherani country, and, in- 
deed, forms part of its border 
in that direction. South of 
the Himalayas, it is the highest 
mountain on our frontier until 
we reach the Quetta valley. 
But its almost inviolable lone- 
liness, and the memories of 
old_ traditions which hang 
around it, give it a charm to 
which none of its rivals can 
pretend. Seamed and furrowed 
by ancient water-courses, split 
into mighty crags and giant 
spurs by the action of wind 
and water through incalculable 
ages, the Takht presents a 
sight beyond compare. 

Nor does it rely on the 
sterner grandeur of naked rock 
alone for its effect. It has its 
softer moods. One stormy Feb- 
ruary evening I was passing 
with ‘my men through Inzar 
Nishpa, a village on its eastern 
slope, on my way to Tor Kane 
post. A flurry of snow was 
Sweeping across the face of 
the great mountain, and 
wreaths of mist from the clouds 
enwrapped us, blotting out our 
way. Suddenly the higher 
clouds parted, and there, above 
the dark rolling vapour between 
us and it, the peak of the Takht 
gleamed forth. The last rays 
of the setting sun caught it, 
tingeing its snow with crimson. 
For a moment the half-savage 
Afridi sepoys and I stood 
spellbound by the beauty 
of that brief revelation, and 
then the clouds came down 
again, shutting it from our 
gaze. 

But the Takht is not all 
stark rock and barren slope. 

2H2 
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Seven thousand feet up the 
pines begin, enclosing glades 
of surpassing loveliness. One 
such is Tor Zghumai, where 
the trees form great aisles and 
fresh green turf and mountain 
flowers cover the rocks like a 
carpet. Perhaps four or five 
Englishmen have seen Tor 
Zghumai, and they, I know, 
will never forget it. 

Hardly less impressive than 
the giant mountain itself are 
the gorges cut through the 
solid rock of its foothills and 
approaches. In several places, 
notably at the spot where the 
Zhob road enters the Sherani 
hills, the streams have cut 
passages through the hard con- 
glomerate or limestone, but 


none of these can for a moment 
compare with the really stu- 
pendous gorges of the “Gat,” 


through which passes the route 
to the summit of the Takht, 
and the Khiddarzai and Chuhar 
Khel rifts. These are cafions 
whose walls rise a thousand 
feet sheer above the surface of 
their streams, narrow and 
straight as though cut in the 
rock by the sword of some 
Sherani Paladin. 

Away from the lower slopes 
of the Takht, the Sherani hills 
present an appearance of re- 
pellent barrenness. Almost 
their only covering is a low 
wormwood scrub, which in the 
distance gives them an illusive 
air of greenness. Practically 
the only cultivation possible 
is in the nullah-beds wherever 
the stream has left level patches 
of soil. These cultivated areas 
vary from a fraction of an acre 
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to the thousand acres or s0 
below Drazinda. 

As they get farther and 
farther away from the Takht, 
the hills become more and more 
sterile, until they end on the 
border of British India in the 
“ dasht,’’ the great ramp of 
stones, blackened as though 
burnt in fire, which leads from 
the plain to the foot of the 
passes. A distinctive feature 
of these foothills are the 
“raghzas’”’ or plateaux which 
one meets in every direction. 
Mostly they are mere stretches 
of stone, horrible to the eye 
and depressing to the mind; 
but one of them, the big raghza 
to the north of Drazinda, be- 
tween it and the upper reaches 
of the Sheikh Haidar, is a fair 
plain, covered after the rains 
with lush grass knee high. 

Just for a moment after the 
summer rains, the naked slopes 
and raghzas put on a brief 
garment of grass and flowers, 
infinitely restful to the eye 
weary of the glare and heat of 
the sun-scorched rocks. Once, 
during the twelve-mile march 
from Moghalkot to Tor Kane 
at the end of the rains, I 
counted nearly a hundred kinds 
of wild flowers and flowering 
trees. A week later, when I 
went back by the same road, 
they had all disappeared. 

But even the lower Sherani 
hills have rare spots of beauty 
on which the memory lingers 
fondly. There is the spring 
in the grove of plane-trees near 
China village—China of the 
Oba Khel, not the Chuhar Khel 
China, with its malodorous sul- 
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phur streams,—where we have 
rested in ease of body many a 
hot-weather afternoon until the 
sun disappeared behind the 
Takht and let us go our way 
free from danger of sunstroke. 
Very pleasant is the great 
pipal tree at Karm Hezai, and 
the slopes by Landai have the 
very look of a Lancashire moor. 
Such spots as these refresh the 
spirit no less than the body. 
The streams were always a 
delight to me. 

The perennial watercourses 
of the Sherani country are three 
in number. From the south to 
the north these are the Chaud- 
wan Zam, the Draban Zam, 
and the Sheikh Haidar. The 
first two are sizable torrents 
with good mahseer fishing—I 
once got a fifteen - pounder 
below Domanda post,—but the 
last is quite a small stream. A 
spate in the Chaudwan or Draban 
Zam is a thing to remember. 
So steep are their beds that the 
floods are able to carry immense 
boulders along, whose grinding 
and crashing can be heard for 
long distances. From Mog- 
halkot post on the lip of the 
Chaudwan Zam I have often 
seen cattle go down in a flood, 
and once I saw a pine-tree shoot 
by with a dead man caught in 
its branches. The sides of these 
Streams are always thickly 
littered with good driftwood, 
which was a great boon to my 
Sepoys. 

Of the mineral resources of 
these hills practically nothing 
18 known at present. There are 
oil springs near Moghalkot post 
from which we used to get all 
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the oil we needed. Burnt in 
ordinary lamps without any 
refining, it gave a good clear 
light. These springs are in the 
Chuhar Khel gorge on the 
verge of the stream in a level 
stretch of ground a few feet 
wide between the water and 
the rock. Speaking entirely as 
an amateur, I should say that 
a wide valley immediately 
north-east of Domanda post 
would be a likely place to try 
for oil. Between Moghalkot 
and Tor Kane posts, near China 
village, there are mineral 
springs, but I never had the 
courage to sample their con- 
tents, and in the low hills 
south-east of Moghalkot there 
are outcrops of a lovely rose- 
coloured marble. But the whole 
area still awaits exploration. 

There is excellent sport to be 
obtained in these hills. Mark- 
hor and urial abound in the 
lower hills—indeed I have 
known a markhor to be shot 
from the walls of Zam Burj,— 
whilst higher up black bear 
and leopard are to be found. 
Wolves and foxes exist close 
to the plains, and in the reedy 
nullah bed between Zam Burj 
and Drazinda, pig also are to 
be found. Of small game, the 
most common is the sesi, which 
affords capital sport. 

But of all the sport to be 
had in these parts, the mahseer 
fishing is the best to my mind. 
Certain days of early spring 
spent by the Chaudwan Zam 
below Domanda or by the 
Draban Zam between Drazinda 
and Morgha will always shine 
in the remembrance. The clear, 
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cold, rushing water, amber- 
coloured in the deep pools 
under the rocks where the big 


fish lurk, the sunlight on the 


water, the intensely blue un- 
clouded sky above, and the 
wind singing down the nullah 
blowing away all thought of 
loneliness and exile, of savage 
land and still more savage 
men, blend into one happy 
memory which the passage of 
time can only make more in- 
timate and dear. A land of 
incredible hardship and con- 
stant danger, of blazing heat 
and bitter cold, of toilsome 
days and broken nights, it yet 
has a fascination of its own for 
the man who has the oppor- 
tunity and takes the trouble to 
know it. 

There are no big villages in 
the Sherani country. The big- 
gest of all, Drazinda, is hardly 
more than a hamlet. Morgha, 
Parwara, Moghalkot, and Rag- 
hasar run it close, and all the 
other settlements are hamlets 
pure and simple. But how- 
ever small the village, the 
houses are all huddled to- 
gether for safety. There are 
no scattered shielings on the 
hillsides far away from their 
neighbours, such as are so 
typical of the Hazara and 
Black Mountain country in 
the north of the Frontier Pro- 
vince. Usually Sherani villages 
are built by the side of the 
stream near the patches of 
arable land, or on the edge of 
the cliff overlooking them, but 
others are to be found on the 
slopes and summits of hills, 
where a big enough spring 





exists and the hillside can be 
terraced into little fields. A 
picturesque feature of Sherani 
villages are the tall poles, with 
cross-pieces and coloured tas- 
sels, set up above the graves of 
important tribesmen. 

The houses are low stone 
and mud huts of mean propor- 
tions, nearly all of them pos- 
sessing but one room, and 
almost always destitute of fur- 
niture, save for a roughly-made 
bed and one or two simple 
cooking - pots. But I have 
known many huts without even 
the bed. Cattle are penned in 
an enclosure of stone walls 
by the side of the house, and 
occasionally in sheds consist- 
ing of three walls and a roof. 

Sheranis, as a rule, live very 
poorly. Chupatties, the thin 
unleavened cakes of flour and 
water, are their staple diet. 
Very often they do not trouble 
to cook their chupatties, but 
eat the dough raw, and it is 
by no means uncommon to 
see them take their food in 
the form of drammach—just 
flour and water mixed and not 
even kneaded into dough. In- 
deed, I have seen Sheranis 
make a meal of unripe wheat 
and young shoots of trees, and 
Sherani outlaws have been 
known to live for long periods 
on herbs and the bark of trees. 

These habits, combined with 
personal uncleanliness, render 
the country liable to severe 
epidemics, such as smallpox, 
plague, and measles, which take 
their regular toll of life. A 
most interesting fact is that 
during very severe epidemics 
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the Sheranis splash the lintels 
of their doors with the blood 
of goats or sheep. They have 
no system of medicine beyond 
the common Pathan practice 
of curing by wrapping the 
patient in a newly flayed sheep- 
skin, unless their custom of 
rubbing tobacco into a wound, 
or tying a string tightly round 
the head to cure headache 
and fever, can be described as 
such. Strangely enough, the 
drinking of hot tea is coming 
to be recognised among them 
as a panacea for internal ills. 

Sherani political economy is 
a simple affair. Their one 
business is agriculture. The 
stony plateaux are entirely use- 
less for farming, the only arable 
land, as I have said, being 
the alluvial flats by the sides 
of the streams (varying in size 
from a few square yards to a 
thousand acres or so at Dra- 
zinda), and the little fields 
terraced out of the hillsides 
here and there. Wheat and 
maize are grown, but the 
Sherani is a poor farmer. He 
is bone idle, and his methods 
are wasteful. In cutting his 
wheat he merely takes the ears, 
leaving the whole of the stalk 
in the ground. Quite a lot of 
good land has gone out of 
cultivation because the vil- 
lagers find it too much trouble 
to maintain the water-courses 
cut out of the rock by which 
it was formerly irrigated. Some 
of these water-courses are un- 
doubtedly pre-Sherani. With 
labour and foresight, the 


Sherani country could be much 
developed. There is grazing for 


far more cattle than the country 
nowsupports, and there aremany 
places where rain and inter- 
mittent stream-water could be 
collected and preserved to open 
up fresh soil for cultivation. 
Among such a _ primitive 
people it is strange to find 
men who go down-country as 
traders and hawkers, with re- 
markable success as a rule. 
A lot of money is brought into 
the country by these men, 
who, however, merely hoard 
it. They never spend it on 
building better houses for them- 
selves or on the refinements of 
life, and are content to live 
like their poorer neighbours. 
Contrary to the Mohammedan 
law, Sheranis are often usurers, 
and I know one leading man 
who has acquired wealth by 
lending out money at interest. 
Beyond the nuts of the Chil- 
gosa pine from the highest 
slopes of the Takht-i-Suleiman, 
and small scantlings of timber 
which are taken into Draban 
on the backs of the sturdy 
Sherani donkeys, the economic 
products of the country are 
nil. Sherani donkeys have a 
great local reputation, and are 
readily bought, but no attempt 
is made to develop this pro- 
mising trade, and it counts for 
little in the Sherani economy. 
With the exception of half a 
dozen blacksmith - carpenters, 
there are no menials in the 
Sherani country. These men 
make the simple implements 
which the tribesmen require, 
but such commodities as cloth 
and earthenware must be 
bought in Draban bazaar. 
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Thus the Sherani country is 
a land of small and scattered 
communities, each entirely in- 
dependent and _ self - reliant. 
There is little intercourse be- 
tween village and village, and 
this isolation and dispersion 
of population promote a demo- 
cratic spirit of an advanced 
type. The three main divisions 
of the tribe—Hassan Khel, Oba 
Khel, and Chuhar Khel—are 
fairly homogeneous in senti- 
ment within themselves, and 
each acknowledge a Malik or 
chief of their own, but their 
actions are quite independent 
of his wishes, and he has no 
power to coerce his clansmen. 
Two men claim to be para- 
mount chief of the whole tribe, 
but their claims have no prac- 
tical importance in the Sherani 
polity, and really mean noth- 


ing to the average tribesman. 
Another natural result of 

their isolation is their abysmal 

ignorance of things in general. 


Many Sheranis, particularly 
women, never go more than a 
few miles from their homes, 
and some have never even seen 
a bullock-cart or a horse. I 
was going with some of my 
men one day through a hamlet 
near lonely Khalisai, away in 
the back blocks of the Sherani 
hills. Here we halted to rest 
and smoke, and I noticed an 
old woman sitting outside a 
hut. From questions I dis- 
covered that she must be nearly 
a hundred years old, since she 
had known the Id festival to 
happen in every month of the 
year three times over, so I 
asked her if she remembered 
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when the Sikhs ruled in Draban. 
“Of course I do,” she said. 
** Aren’t they in Draban still ? ” 
She also betrayed a lively in- 
terest in me, and asked the 
sepoys what sort of a creature 
I was. When she heard that 
I was not a Mohammedan or 
a Sikh, she threw up her hands 
in amazement. “I thought 
everybody was a Mohammedan 
or a Sikh,”’ she cried. 

As I said above, the Sheranis 
are divided into three main 
sections, their names going from 
north to south being Hassan 
Khel, Oba Khel, and Chuhar 
Khel. Of these the Oba Khel 
are by far the most numerous. 
Their numbers are probably 
equal to those of the other two 
sections combined. The Oba 
Khel, too, are on the whole more 
sophisticated and civilised than 
the rest of the tribe, and it was 
from them that the great ma- 
jority of Sherani sepoys in the 
Frontier Constabulary was ob- 
tained. 

Each of these main branches 
is divided into a large number 
of smaller sections and sub- 
sections. Some of the latter, 
indeed, are single families. A 
table of the Sherani tribal divi- 
sions was drawn up some years 
ago by Mr T. B. Copeland: of 
the 1.0.8. This is splendidly 
complete and accurate, and had 
the author supplemented it by 
an account of the tribe, he 
would have rendered any fur- 
ther description quite super- 
fluous. 

Of Sherani origins it is im- 
possible to find out much at 
this stage of their history. 
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They call themselves Maranis, 
never by any chance Sheranis, 
and say that they are a branch 
of the Durranis, the famous 
family of the Saddozai clan to 
which the first Afghan dynasty 
belonged. This agrees with 
the tradition recorded in the 
classic genealogical treatise of 
Afghanistan—the Makhzan i 
Afghani,—the remote ancestor 
of both Sheranis and Durranis 
according to this authority being 
descended from Saul, king of 
Israel. One of the Maliks of 
Drazinda village has an old 
historical treatise, beautifully 
written on parchment and 
perhaps a hundred and fifty 
years old. Part of this book 
deals with Sherani history. It 
is written in a clear hand, but 
in a crabbed style of Afghan- 
Persian, and takes us no further 
than does the Makhzan i 
Afghani. It is an interesting 
fact that not a man in the 
Sherani country could read the 
book, and I had to spend 
toilsome hours puzzling over 
its contents with the very 
inadequate help of a mullah in 
Draban. Apart from these two 
native treatises, I know of no 
written document which helps 
to elucidate the problem. There 
is certainly nothing on this 
point in English. 

My own researches into 
Sherani origins had but little 
result. As a rule, the Pathan 
has a far keener historical 
Sense than the native of India 
proper, but this is entirely 
lacking in nearly every Sherani, 
and so I got hardly any help 
from them. As an example of 
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this lack of historical sense, I 
cannot do better than tell of a 
conversation which took place 
outside Moghalkot post one 
day. The post had been built 
just twenty-three years before, 
and I asked the leading local 
Malik to tell me who had built 
it. Although he was a man of 
at least forty-five and had lived 
all his days within five hundred 
yards of the post, he replied, 
“God knows who built it, 
sahib. Perhaps the Sikhs did. 
It was before my time.” 
However, among all Sheranis 
I found one tradition current, 
that. they had been preceded 
by a race of Moghuls. My 
informants invariably _ illus- 
trated their statement by draw- 
ing their eyes into a squint to 
show what the Moghuls looked 
like. This widely spread 
tradition is quite likely to be 
true, and Moghalkot, the name 
of one of the largest Sherani 
villages, may have been a 
settlement of this old people. 
The hills and raghzas round 
Moghalkot are covered with 
the remains ‘of old villages to a 
surprising extent, some of 
which, I have no doubt, were 
pre-Sherani. During my re- 
searches into Sherani affairs, I 
made the very interesting dis- 
covery of an inscribed stone 
near Moghalkot. I had been 
hearing for months that there 
was an inscribed stone in this 
neighbourhood on which was 
written the directions for finding 
a large treasure, but nobody 
had the least idea of its where- 
abouts. In the end I turned 
out all the recruits whom I 
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had collected in Moghalkot post 
for musketry training, and with 
them I searched the neighbour- 
ing hills in all directions. At 
last, on the raghza about half 
a mile south of the post, I 
found the stone. It turned out 
to be merely a grave-stone, 
possibly of the seventeenth 
century, and is in an old, long- 
forgotten burial-ground. But 
such a monument is unique in 
that part of the border. Quite 
likely it cannot be matched 
anywhere else transborder, and 
I think that Government would 
do well to see that it is pre- 
served. The Sheranis could tell 
me nothing of the man whose 
name was on the stone, but I 
have little doubt that he was 
a leading mullah of the days 
when their settlements extended 
a good deal south of their 
present limits. This plain was 
the scene of heavy fighting in 
the old days between the 
Sheranis and their southern 
neighbours, the Isots and Ba- 
loches, victory remaining at 
last with the Sheranis. 

But my best discovery was 
made while I was building Tor 
Kane camp in the early days 
of 1916. Here we were on the 
lower slopes of the Takht, and 
the extensive raghza to the 
south-east of the post, in addi- 
tion to the usual boulders and 
stones, was thickly covered 
with low scrub and stunted 
thorn - trees. No Englishman 
had ever explored this par- 
ticular bit of jungle before I 
searched it for remains of 
archeological interest, and my 
delight when in the middle 
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of a tangle of rock and scrub 
I came upon the remains of 
an old settlement can be im- 
agined. From various indica- 
tions I saw at once that it was 
pre-Sherani. The whole place 
was enclosed in what had been 
a@ massive wall of undressed 
and uncemented stones. Un- 
fortunately, all my Sherani 
notes, the result of three years 
of constant labour, were acci- 
dentally destroyed in Moghal- 
kot post, and I cannot now 
give accurate measurements 
and details. But the mighty 
wall and the extent of the 
settlement—it must have been 
one of five or six thousand 
people, an enormous size for 
those hills—showed me that I 
had stumbled on what might 
well have been the capital of 
those old inhabitants of the 
Sherani country. Inside the 
wall I found no ruins of any- 
thing better than the usual 
stone and daub dwelling of the 
hills, but many of these were 
of great size, testifying to a 
somewhat higher level of 
achievement and _ refinement 
than that of the modern 
Sherani. 

I called up the greybeards 
of three neighbouring villages 
—tTor Kane, Nishpa, and Karm 
Hezai,—and questioned them 
about the remains. The men 
of the two latter villages had 
never even heard of them, 
whilst of the Tor Kane vil- 
lagers, a few had heard of 
them, still fewer had seen 
them, but not a soul could give 
me a word of information re- 
garding them. Any adequate 
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excavation of the site would 
have meant months of heavy 
labour under skilled super- 
vision—an impossibility in this 
case. All I could do was to 
have the ground scratched here 
and there by entrenching tools 
during my visits to the post, 
naturally with no result. I 
had given up my inquiries in 
despair, when one afternoon, 
as I was walking about the 
ruins, an old man came along, 
driving a few goats. I asked 
him perfunctorily if he knew 
anything about the place, and, 
to my surprise, he said that 
he did. Sitting down by my 
side on a heap of stones, he 
told me the following story, 
which undoubtedly contains a 
germ of truth. 

The place, he said, had been 
the last stronghold of the Mog- 
huls in those parts. By the 
time it became invested by the 
Sheranis, most of the older 
race had already left these 
hills. The leader of the Mog- 
huls, whose name he told me 
(alas for my vanished notes !), 
was @ young man of mighty 
stature and great bravery. He 
kept the Sheranis at bay, and 
inflicted several repulses on 
them. Finally, food ran short 
among the besieged, and their 
leader tried to come to terms 
with the invaders. Inside the 
town was a cannon which the 
Sheranis greatly coveted. This 
they demanded as one of the 
conditions of an armistice, but 
the Moghul leader refused to 
Surrender it. In the end, the 
parties agreed to substitute 
for the cannon one of the wives 
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of the Moghul chief. Then 
each side sacrificed a cow, and 
the Moghuls marched away 
with all the honours of war. 
Such was the tale the old 
man told me. I never knew 
who he was, and I could never 
find him again in spite of 
strenuous search in the neigh- 
bouring villages. He just came 
and went. Sometimes I half 
wonder if I spoke to the shade 
of one of those old Sherani 
captains visiting the scene of 
his ancient exploits once more ! 
My own view of the Sherani 
conquest of their present coun- 
try is that it took place be- 
tween four and five hundred 
years ago, the earlier date fix- 
ing the beginning of the move- 
ment, the later seeing the 
downfall of the Moghul fort- 
ress near Tor Kane. The home 
of the Sheranis immediately 
prior to the movement seems 
to have been in the Kandahar 
province of Afghanistan, and 
their main line of advance was 
probably through the hills south 
of the Chuhar Khel Dhana, 
the gorge through which our 
present military road runs into 
Zhob. Remains of their old 
settlements are scattered all 
over the raghza south of Mog- 
halkot, marking their steady 
progress into their present 
limits against the ceaseless op- 
position of the Baloches and 
the little tribe of Isots. I ad- 
mit at once that these opinions 
are all open to objection, but 
they are at least based on the 
information and impressions 
gained during three years of 
service in Sheranistan. The 
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only remains I could find which 
could possibly have belonged 
to pre-Mohammedan inhabit- 
ants were some old water chan- 
nels cut out of the solid rock 
which borders the Chaudwan 
Zam stream between Dhanasar 
in Zhob and Domanda. 

The average Sherani is a 
very handsome man. As arule 
he is darker in complexion than 
the Pathans to the north, ap- 
proximating in fact in colour 
to his southern neighbours, the 
Baloches. He is of medium 
stature, a really big Sherani 
being a rare sight, but he is of 
wiry and athletic build, and 
many Sheranis are models of 
manly grace. Unfortunately, 
the filthiness of their persons 
and clothing usually discounts 
their physical attractions. 

The attire of the Sherani 
villager is simple, being merely 
a pair of drawers reaching 
usually to the knee or just 
below, made of coarse white 
cloth. In winter this garment 
is supplemented by a blanket 
thrown over the upper part 
of the body. A twist of dirty 
white rag serves as pagri. Some 
of the leading men wear long 
white shirts or smocks, and 
the Sherani sepoy with a little 
money to burn will often invest 
it in a gaudy waistcoat or a 
pagri. A pair of chapplies, or 
brogues of bullock hide, roughly 
tanned with tamarisk ashes, 
complete his garb. The usual 
footgear of the transborder 
Pathan is a pair of mazri or 
dwarf palm sandals, but - the 
dwarf palm, for some unex- 
plained reason, does not grow 
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in the Sherani country. Here 
and there I have seen remains 
of dwarf palm, but never one 
actually growing. 

The Sherani makes an ex- 
cellent companion. He is “ al- 
ways merry and bright,” and 
will enjoy or make a joke with 
any one. He has the gift of 
the gab, and will spin a good 
yarn. Many a weary mile has 
been shortened for me by stories 
of their outlaws and quaint 
tales of folklore told by sepoys 
of my beloved Sherani Com- 
pany, now, alas, disbanded and 
gone. 

The Sherani dialect of Pushtu 
is quite distinct, not only from 
the northern or Yusufzai va- 
riety, but from the southern or 
Waziri Pushtu. Thus the hard 
guttural ‘‘khah” of the text- 
books becomes softened in 
Sherani speech to “‘ she,” “‘kegi” 
becomes “ kazhi,’”’ and so on. 
These sound changes give the 
effect on first acquaintance of 
an entirely different language. 
Another distinctive feature is 
the queer cadence with which 
Sheranis speak. This becomes 
more marked as one goes south, 
until among the Chuhar Khel 
one meets men who almost sing 
their words. 

After I had lived among the 
Sheranis for some time, I could 
tell which of the three main 
divisions a man belonged to 
without asking him. There 
were a number of subtle differ- 
ences between them, impos- 
sible to set down on paper, but 
one great clue was the hair. 
The Chuhar Khels wore it 
bobbed, rather like the Khat- 
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taks. The Oba Khels had it 
cropped short, very much in 
the usual Bangash fashion, 
whilst the Hassan Khel had it 
wild and woolly, like their 
neighbours, the Wazirs. There 
were, of course, exceptions to 
this rule. Thus the Khiddarzai 
subsection of the Oba Khel had 
the unruly Hassan Khel hair, 
but I had only to get a man to 
speak a few words in order to 
complete my identification by 
means of his accent. 

Of Sherani customs I will 
only mention those wherein 
they differ from other Moham- 
medans and from their imme- 
diate neighbours, and which 
have never been previously 
recorded. While on this sub- 
ject, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted a few words about the 
official ‘ Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier.’ In this 
compilation a few paragraphs 
are devoted to the Sheranis, 
which, scanty as they are, are 
nevertheless the only previous 
connected account of _ this 
people to be found in English. 
The latest edition of the work 
is dated 1914, but the informa- 
tion on which the Sherani 
section is based seems to have 
been collected in the ‘eighties 
of last- century. This account 
is not now accurate, and no 
attempt has been made to 
throw the distinctive character- 
istics of the Sheranis into relief. 

In the paragraph of the 
glossary devoted to birth cus- 
toms, it is stated that the 
“bang” or formula of faith is 
not repeated in the child’s ear 


in the usual Mohammedan 
fashion. This is now not true, 
at any rate, of the whole people. 
It applies only to the remote 
hamlets of the wild untrodden 
parts of the Sherani country, 
where neither mullah nor 
mosque exists. I never got 
anybody to admit it, though. 
Where there is a mullah any- 
where in the neighbourhood of 
the newcomer’s village, he sees 
to it that the little Mohamme- 
dan is properly received into 
the faith. 

In a footnote to the para- 
graph on marriage, the surpris- 
ing statement is made that 
Sherani fathers, unlike those 
of other Afghan tribes, give a 
dowry with their daughters 
instead of receiving a bride 
price. This is most emphatic- 
ally not the case now, as a 
Sherani girl commands a higher 
price than perhaps a girl of 
any other tribe along the Fron- 
tier. I once presided over a 
committee of the relatives of 
a bride and bridegroom to fix 
the former’s price, and what I 
learnt during that business as- 
tonished me. In one marriage 
at least over two thousand 
rupees had been demanded and 
paid for a girl, whilst a thousand 
rupees was by no means an 
uncommon figure. Indeed, the 
price seemed rarely to fall 
below seven hundred rupees. 
I well remember getting to 
Morgha village of the Hassan 
Khel one wild January morn- 
ing after a night on the hills 
between that village and the 
upper reaches of the Sheikh 
Haidar Pass, and being met 
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there by a smiling Malik, who 
escorted my men and me to 
his house, and regaled us with 
brick tea, freshly cooked chu- 
patties, and hard-boiled eggs, all 
piping hot. I asked him to 
share with me the secret of his 
pleasure, whereupon he said, 
“Sahib, I have been given a 
jagir (estate). A daughter was 
born in my house last night.” 
And a daughter really is just as 
good as a jagir to a Sherani. 

The glossary fails to notice 
the very interesting custom 
among the Sheranis of marriage 
by proxy. I have not person- 
ally met this custom among 
other Pathans, but I knew of 
two or three cases during my 
stay in the Sherani country. 
As a rule such a marriage only 
occurred when the real bride- 
groom was a long journey 
from home, and there was a 
danger of a rival outbidding 
him with the girl’s father. 
Nowadays the Sherani bride- 
groom is usually of a more 
mature age than that men- 
tioned in the glossary. It is 
only a rich Sherani who can 
afford to marry at the age of 
twenty, and economic condi- 
tions also ensure that mono- 
gamy is the general rule of the 
tribe. 

Another very curious Sherani 
custom which has hitherto es- 
caped notice is bezari. The 


word itself is untranslatable, 
but the custom can be under- 
stood from the following de- 
scription. 

Bezari is of two kinds : first, 
a severing of partnership or 
association between two men ; 
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second, blackmail, pure and 
simple. In the first case, let 
us suppose that two Sheranis 
have rented a field or are 
working a piece of spare ground. 
If one of the two at any time 
becomes dissatisfied with his 
prospective profit, or for any 
other reason wishes to back 
out of the agreement, he simply 
says to the other, “‘ Zah ta na 
bezar yam,” ““I am bezar from 
you ”—.e., “‘ I part brass rags.” 

As a species of blackmail, 
bezari can only be resorted to 
in the event of a blood feud, 
and is of exceedingly rare 
occurrence. One of the most 
honourable and likeable of all 
Sherani traits is their conduct 
of a blood feud. The quarrel 
is strictly limited to the prin- 
cipals on each side, and even 
the aggrieved party has to 
take his vengeance in hot blood, 
otherwise he is liable for blood- 
money to the relatives of his 
victim. The feud does not 
assume the same devastating 
proportions as with the Afridis, 
for example, in which a general 
slaughter of collaterals is all 
part of the game. Now the 
way bezari comes into the 
blood feud is this. A. kills B. 
The duty of avenging B. is 
on his nearest male relative 
of suitable age, and the quarrel 
is with A. alone. But X., a 
second cousin of B., and in no 
way the heir to the quarrel, 
goes to Y., a relative of A.’s 
maternal uncle, also a non- 
interested party according to 
Sherani tribal law, and says 
that unless Y. pays him to 
keep quiet, he, X., will be 
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bezar from Y.—4.e., he will take 
up B.’s quarrel, and his first 
victim will be Y. If Y. is a 
stout fellow, he will kick X. 
down the hillside at this point, 
and the tribe will approve his 
action. If he is a coward or 
weakling, he will no doubt 
bribe the unscrupulous X. to 
keep the peace. But this form 
of blackmail, so strongly op- 
posed to the tribal code of 
honour, is of rare occurrence. 
A -very interesting essay 
might be written on the sub- 
ject of the sharm (or “ shame,” 
in the adequate English trans- 
lation of the word) of Pathans 
and Baloches. Each tribe has 
its own notions of sharm, many 
of them entirely unreasonable 
and incomprehensible to the 
European mind. Thus to Ba- 
loches it is sharm of the most 
deadly kind to have the long 
locks of hair, the gulalakhs, 
merely touched by another per- 
son. A generation or two ago 
such an affront would have 
been met by death. Indeed, 
a well-known Baloch legend 
tells how a famous chief mur- 
dered his own infant son be- 
cause the child touched his 
hair when playing in his lap. 
Among Sheranis the ear is the 
tabu member, and I well re- 
member a raw Sherani recruit, 
who had made a mistake on 
parade, telling the Jemadar 
Adjutant who was about to 
tweak his ear in paternal re- 
monstrance that he would kill 
him if he carried out his inten- 
tion. This notion of sharm 
also enters into Sherani sexual 
morality, and as a result illicit 


sexual relations are distinctly 
uncommon among them, whilst 
they are as extreme as Baloches 
in their horror and detestation 
of unnatural vice. Of this 
latter I only heard of one case, 
and the adult offender was put 
to death. For ordinary sexual 
immorality, tribal law sanc- 
tions the death of both parties 
if caught in the act. Other- 
wise the man’s foot may be 
cut off by the woman’s male 
relatives. I only saw two 
Sheranis who had been treated 
in this manner, but when I 
was in the Bannu Frontier 
Constabulary I frequently saw 
Wazirs lacking a foot. The 
anatomy of the ankle is well 
understood by Pathans, and 
they whip off a man’s foot by 
a glancing slash in a most work- 
manlike fashion. The stump 
is then plunged into boiling 
pitch or oil to stop the bleeding. 
It is one of the paradoxes of 
sharm that an unfortunate who 
has been thus mutilated may 
be freely rallied on the subject. 
One of the two Sheranis I just 
mentioned was the mail runner 
(sic) between Draban and Do- 
manda, and he would often 
greet me on the road with the 
cheery cry, “‘ You see I haven’t 
lost my other foot yet.” 

I suppose that this concep- 
tion of sharm replaces to a 
certain extent the usual 
sanctions of religion among the 
savages of the north-western 
transborder of India. Certainly 
in the Sherani country there 
is no organised religion. There 
are no communal prayers on 
Friday, and the very few 
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Sherani mullahs are uneducated 
and without influence. For 
this reason, the Sherani is in 
general free from religious bi- 
gotry and fanaticism. In this 
he resembles the Baloch, but 
does not go so far as the latter 
in complete and sublime in- 
difference to his religion. A 
Baloch saying his prayers is a 
rare sight. I mentioned this 
one day to a sepoy of the 
Baloch Levy in Dera Ghazi 
Khan district, and the fellow, 
grinning from ear to ear replied, 
“Oh, our chief does all the 
praying that we need.” But a 
Sherani, although free from 
fanaticism, observes the usages 
of his religion, to a certain 
extent. He says his prayers 
fairly regularly and is just as 
strict as other Pathans, tee- 
totalers par excellence, in 
abstaining from intoxicating 
liquors. At the same time he 
is not obsessed by his religion, 
and he does not look upon 
every “unbeliever ” as the fair 
object of his knife or bullet. 
The Sherani is surprisingly 
honest, and any article, no 
matter how valuable, lost in 
his hills, firearms always 
excepted, will usually be re- 
stored to its owner by the 
finder. 

There is one side, however, 
to the Sherani’s character which 
largely detracts from his un- 
doubted virtues. This is a 
certain lack of self-control 
which shows itself in sudden 
and quite unpremeditated gusts 
of passion. At such times he 
sees red and the life of a 
stranger, even the most harm- 
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less, whom he may encounter 
when the fit is on him, is not 
safe. These moods often occur 
about the time of the Moham- 
medan religious festivals, and 
some years ago a European 
subordinate of the Survey 
Department, going about his 
work in the Sherani country 
about the time of the Id, was 
murdered on a hillside by his 
Sherani escort. At first glance 
this may seem .to contradict 
what I. said about the Sheranis’ 
lack of religious fanaticism, but 
such is not the case. There 
seems to be some drop in the 
blood of many Asiatics which 
renders them liable to such 
behaviour. A Malay running 
amok is a good example of 
what I mean. In the case of 
such Pathan tribes as Yusuf- 
zais, Khalils, Khattaks, Ban- 
gashes, and others who live 
inside or very close to our 
border, three generations of 
intimate contact with British 
officers have eradicated this 
drop. The less sophisticated 
tribes of Waziristan, however, 
have not had this advantage. 
Thus, had the Survey officer 
been a Mohammedan stranger, 
he would in all probability 
have been murdered in the 
same way as the European. In 
fact, I remember a Yusufzai 
Jemadar being shot in Domanda 
post by a Sherani sepoy who 
had the blood fit on him. The 
sepoy was on sentry duty in the 
tower of the post when he got 
the rush of blood to the head, 
and the Jemadar happened to 
come out of his quarters at the 
moment, and before anybody 
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knew what was happening the 
shot had been fired from above. 
These seizures to which the 
Sherani temperament is liable 
are far removed from religious 
fanaticism on the one hand, 
and on the other from the 
calculating swinish treachery 
and ingratitude of the Mahsuds 
and Wazirs of the Gomal Pass. 
A quaint Sherani custom is 
that of Nahora. A Sherani 
man, hard-pressed by his 
enemies or relations, might 
want to claim the protection 
of a chief of his tribe. To do 
this, and to show the great 
urgency of his business, he 
takes a sheep and slaughters 
it at the great man’s door. 
This is nahora, and the chief is 
then bound by tribal law to 
protect his client. Nahora is 
sometimes performed by a 
Sherani at the door of an 
ordinary neighbour of whom he 
has some important request to 
make, such as desiring his 
daughter in marriage, but such 
examples of its use are rare. 
There was a time when the 
Sheranis were regarded as the 
terrors of their part of the 
border, but this was unduly 
flattering to their prowess. AS 
fighters they are not to be 
mentioned in the same breath 
aS Mahsuds or Bhitannis, or 
even, with the exception of the 
Khiddarzais, as the Wazirs. 
There are several reasons for 
this. The first is the isolation 
of their country from the 
Stronger tribes to the north 
and west, and also the harmony 
which has always prevailed 
between the different branches 
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of the tribe itself. Then, too, 
they have never been well 
armed. The most modern rifles 
in the country when I was there 
were the old Martinis of the 
Australian forces, which French 
traders used to run into the Per- 
sian Gulf. But these were very 
few in number, and commanded 
a high price. I have known 
450 rupees (£30) to be paid for 
one. A larger number of the 
Sheranis had chassepéts and 
needle-guns, but these were in 
the last stages of decrepitude 
as there was not an armourer 
in the whole Sherani country 
capable of repairing them. Even 
jezails were not really common, 
and the usual Sherani weapon 
was a dagger or sword. To 
the east, in British territory, 


‘the Sheranis could never make 


headway against such sturdy 
yeomen as the Gundapurs and 
Mian Khels, so they never got 
much practice in fighting. I 
think, however, that they could 
be made into good soldiers. 
In the Constabulary they de- 
veloped into respectable shots, 
and presented a soldierly ap- 
pearance on parade. It must 
not be forgotten that at the 
time of their irruption into 
their present home, they made 
headway against Baloches, who 
are very fine men indeed. Given 
modern weapons and the occa- 
sion for using them, I am con- 
vinced that the Sheranis would 
acquit themselves honourably 
in any tribal warfare. 

Their relations with us have 
been peaceable enough. As 
long ago as 1852, Brigadier 
Hodgson had to march a column 
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from Draban in reprisal for 
Sherani raids within our border, 
but his progress was unopposed, 
and he went no farther than 
Drazinda, just inside tribal ter- 
ritory. Mention of this minor 
expedition reminds me that 
the artillery which accompanied 
the column was commanded 
by a Lieutenant Stokes. I 
was once stationed in an even 
lonelier place than Draban— 
in an abandoned cantonment 
eighty miles south of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, named Rajanpur. 
Some miles from Rajanpur was 
the site of a still earlier British 
cantonment, Asni, which had 
been abandoned by us before 
the Mutiny. I rode out there 
one day, and in a corner of 
the ruins was a tiny decaying 
graveyard holding three graves. 
Only one inscription of the 
three was visible, and it was 
to the memory of Lieutenant 
Stokes of the Bengal Artillery, 
who died in this forgotten 
corner in 1853. 

Between 1852 and 1883 the 
Sheranis did not come into 
conflict with us, but in the 
latter year the small Khid- 
darzai section received chas- 
tisement for interfering with 
a surveying party, and again 
in 1891 a small column had to 
attend to them. From that 
time until the last Afghan 
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War the old Border Military 
Police and their successors, 
the Frontier Constabulary, kept 
the tribe in order. Its be- 
haviour during the hostilities 
with Afghanistan necessitated 
the despatch of a military 
column to the country, but 
the Constabulary posts were 
re-established without any 
fighting. 

I write as a friend of the 
Sheranis. My first days on 
the Frontier were spent among 
them in their country. It is 
strange what a hold the wild 
border and its wilder people 
get on the affections of the 
British officer, who has to live 
in its lonely outposts and find 
his companions among his 
Pathan sepoys and neighbours, 
and for me personally much of 
the glamour of Frontier service 
is inextricably bound up with 
the little-known tribe I have 
attempted to describe. In days 
of Frontier unrest and general 
tumult, I have gone from end 
to end of the Sherani country 
with no escort but Sheranis. 
To the end of my days I shall 
calry memories of many a 
good tramp “by lonely road 
and waning star” in their 
company. To me they were 
always good companions and 
loyal friends, and no man can 
say more than that. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF MADAME FRADEAU. 


BY KENNETH MACNICHOL. 


It is true, said René Guizet 
smilingly, that there is no 
logical reason why I should 
continue to inhabit but two 
small rooms in the rue du 
Maistre. So I told Monsieur, 
our Editor of ‘Le Grand Ba- 
vard,’ when he recently sug- 
gested, not without tact, that 
here was a questionable ad- 
dress for a Director of our 
dignified Company. I pointed 
out, however, that one may 
dispense with personal visiting- 
cards. I shall not change my 
address. When I came to 


Paris from my native Pro- 
vence I was much too poor to 
afford an abode more expensive. 


I have found my chambers 
not too uncomfortable. One 
gets the air, for there is an 
hospital and a cemetery on 
the other side of our street. 
I am well used to the habits 
of our concierge, and she is 
indulgent regarding my own 
vagaries. Above all, in Mont- 
martre one has amusing neigh- 
bours. 

The little journalist sipped 
his bock without haste before 
continuing the dissertation to 
our usual assembly about the 
third table on the right in the 
Café Provencal. 

For quite ten years, par 
exemple, I have said “ bon- 
jour” each morning to one of 
them, wrinkled old Mére Fra- 
deau. These things become 


habits which, being broken, 
disturb one; is it not so? 
I hasten to add, messieurs, 
lest you misunderstand me, 
that I missed the old woman 
just as one may uneasily note 
the absence of any familiar 
object which disappears from 
its place overnight. There was, 
alors, the unchanged approach 
to the Pont de Clichy, but all 
simply the old seller of apples, 
who had seemed to be rooted 
as permanently as the stones 
of the street, was no longer 
there. 

One admits with readiness 
that she had never been an 
attractive decoration. Aged, 
gnarled, withered, and bent, 
she crouched over her basket 
of apples like some ancient 
witch guarding her poison brew. 
Only three members seemed 
to have life in her—black eyes, 
that peered greedily into the 
faces of passing pedestrians ; 
crooked hands, unbelievably 
hungry in grasping her sous ; 
a tongue quick as a rapier, 
poisonous as the tail of a 
scorpion, deadly as the fangs 
of an adder when she was 
enraged. Her arrows of re- 
partee were all tipped with 
the slang of the gutter. On 
occasion she could deliver a 
very effective oration, using 
scarcely a word that should 
be understood by a jeune fille 
perfecting her grammar in 
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French. This was a gift that 
won the admiration of the 
voyous of the quarter, who lost 
no opportunity to stir up the 
old woman in order that her 
talent might be displayed. One 
believes that most of her meagre 
earnings were disbursed nightly 
at some low estaminet. The 
remark is made without cen- 
sure; otherwise Mére Fradeau 
could not have endured such 
an irksome life. For the rest, 
only by accident might one 
discover that her name was 
Madame Fradeau. She was 
known as La Goulue to the 
quarter—a name that suffi- 
ciently indicates the failing of 
greed, which was one of her 
more amiable characteristics. 
She was a person whom one 
would miss, a8 you can see. 
The whole tale of her transla- 
tion has now become a tradition 
of the quarter, so that my own 
curiosity was not long unre- 
lieved. At eleven o’clock, then, 
of a particularly lucky Thurs- 
day, there arrived before the 
Café des Chausseurs a magni- 
ficent automobile, complete 
with every exquisite appoint- 
ment that commercial instinct 
could devise. There was also 
a chauffeur in livery, a small 
hairy dog on a cushion, and a 
ravishing creature, the mistress 
of the dog, almost lost in the 
deep upholstery. Messieurs, I 
have heard several women try 
to describe the toilette of that 
other without success. I tell 
you quite simply that the 
chauffeur, the car, and the 
dog appertained to famous 
Michette Poupée of the Com- 
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édie, after which, one is cer- 
tain, nothing more need be 
said. 

La Poupée descended. She 
crossed the street with great 
dramatic effect. She paused 
before the station of La Goulue. 

“Ma mére!” she cried in 
that beautiful deep voice so 
well known to patrons of the 
Comédie. She extended sable- 
clad arms in an embracing 
gesture. The old woman 
glanced up from beneath shaggy 
eyebrows. 

“Que fous-tu la?” Mere 
Fradeau growled suspiciously, 
a question certainly more 
pointed than polite. 

“Oh, do you not know me ? ” 
wailed the beautiful Poupée. 
“ After all these years, when 
I have found you again! Let 
your heart speak to you... .” 

“* Je me fiche de ce flanche !” 
La Goulue returned ungraci- 
ously. “‘ What is this game, 
ma gosse? Forget the patter. 
Tell me, who may you be? ” 

“ But I am your daughter ! ” 
cried our Poupée tenderly. 
“Possible, perhaps,” 

mitted La Goulue. 

“Your dear daughter—your 
own little Michette ! ” 

“Then you have come to no 
good,” declared Mére Fradeau 
with decision. 

“And now I have found 
a. 

“ Fermes ta boite, gnognotte ! 
Fiches-moi la paiw! If the 
duchess wants apples, they are 
two for six sous.” 

Yes, mes amis, an astonishing 
story. An amusing story only 
because it was true. The de- 
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lightful Poupée presently proved 
beyond doubt that she was, 
very curiously, the child of La 
Goulue, a folly of youth, con- 
veniently forgotten with the 
passage of years. Nor was this 
the most astonishing thing. La 
Poupée, ignoring completely 
how her mother had neglected 
the most primitive duty of 
maternal relationship, proposed 
no less than this: that the 
old woman should now share 
all her prosperity. 

There was a beautiful resi- 
dence overlooking the Bois, a 
staff of dignified and com- 
petent servants, two cars and 
their attendant chauffeurs—in 
fact, all that could be provided 
by the limitless purses of oblig- 
ing friends who shone in the 
reflected glory of La Poupée. 
Everything that could add to 


that glory, or vagrant desire 
fancy, she owned, and all of 
this was offered to the old 
woman without reserve. 

It is not so astonishing that 
the offer was not attractive. 


Haroun al Raschid is dead. 
The Nights of Arabia are not 
those of this Paris. La Goulue 
airived at this simple conclu- 
sion. Here was a game, some- 
thing notunderstandable; there- 
fore something to be avoided, 
like the police. 

“ Elle veut me tirer une ca- 
rotte,”’ thought Madame Fra- 
deau. Her language, even in 
thought, as may be observed, 
was not academic French. 
Nevertheless, such argot is 
vastly expressive. ‘“ Allez! 
Pas de chahut!” And this 
brief exposition of doubt and 
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word of dismissal seemed to 
be her final comment to plead- 
ing Poupée. 

Michette was persistent. 

* But think, ma mére! All 
the long day you shall have 
nothing to do. There are those 
who will bring everything to 
you. You shall dress in fine 
clothes. You shall have food, 
oh, la! such food as a king 
might envy!” La Poupée 
pursed her red lips charmingly, 
tasting that food in pleasant 
retrospection, for there had 
been a time when she had 
lacked for crusts. ‘‘ You shall 
never be cold. You shall sleep 
beneath a coverlet of fine silk. 
Each morning one bathes in 
scented water, deliciously 
warm...” 

“ Assez!” growled Mére 
Fradeau. ‘“ EHspéce de grog- 
masse! Am I so dirty? Tu 
m’embétes! As it is, I have 
nothing to do all day. None 
of my neighbours have any 
better clothes. I eat well 
when I will. I sleep soundly, 
nor am I one who hates a 
breath of fresh air. Thank 
you for nothing. Will you, 
then, go!” 

Much of this, as will be sus- 
pected, was mere boasting. The 
truth is this: Mére Fradeau 
could not imagine the pleasures 
thus presented to her. She 
could see no adequate reason 
why any one, least of all a 
daughter flung indifferently into 
the streets, should betray this 
sudden interest in La Goulue. 
She was horrified at the idea 
of immersing herself in water 
up to the chin, and if the other 
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proffered advantages were like 
unto this, she wanted none of 
them. 

“You shall have,” cried La 
Poupée desperately, “ five hun- 
dred francs every month to 
spend as you please, if only 
you will come.” 

Had La Goulue been a wolf, 
now indeed she would have 
pricked up her ears. 

“There you say something,” 
she admitted ungraciously. 
Five hundred frances! Riches 
unbelievable ! What would one 
not do for five hundred francs ? 
But certainly there must be a 
trick in this thing. ‘‘ What do 
you demand in return for the 
money ? ” 

“Nothing,” affirmed La 
Poupée joyously, seeing that 
at last she had found an 
argument greatly persuasive. 
“Nothing of nothing! Only 
come and be a good mother 
to me. I need you, ma mére. 
I have been so lonely. There 
are things that only a mother 
can understand. Oh, how 
sweet, only to say the word, 
mother! How I will be proud 
before all of my friends. . . .” 

“ Quelle blague, mon Dieu !” 
interrupted Mére Fradeau. 
“Yes, there is a game. But 
that makes nothing to a ques- 
tion of five hundred francs. 
Now, if it were possible, a 
little sum on account ? ” 

“Gladly !” Michette hastily 
opened her embroidered silken 
bag, found in it a purse of 
gold mesh, and took therefrom 
a handful of bank-notes, which 
she thrust into the old woman’s 
greedy hand. ‘“‘ There is more 
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than five hundred, but that is 
nothing to me. There are 
things you will need. When 
that is gone, you will know how 
to ask for more.” 

La Goulue hid the notes in 

her gaping blouse. She was 
dazed and incapable of further 
resistance. Suddenly she arose 
from her place, the basket of 
apples dangling on her skinny 
arm. 
“ Voila. We depart.” With 
an abominably insulting ges- 
ture she indicated the gathered 
crowd, where each separate 
mouth stood agape with aston- 
ishment. “ Rubbish! Filez la 
place! My daughter and I 
desire to go to our car.” 

Without one backward glance 
the old woman climbed stiffly 
into the automobile. The little 
hairy dog voiced a shrill yelp 
of protest as she sat down. 
La Poupée followed. In one 
minute more the automobile, 
turning widely, sped across the 
Pont de Clichy. Thus it was 
that La Goulue was trans- 
ported from her aecustomed 
place. 

It will be of no avail, mes 
amis, to ask what notion was 
playing about in the little 
blonde head of Poupée. One 
knows nothing about it. One 
may only guess, and thus con- 
ceive a dozen possible reasons, 
none of them adequate. Had 
she at last awakened to the 
undeniable fact that, in com- 
mon with every one, she had 
a mother of sorts? Was she 
sincerely determined to share 
her easy prosperity with the 
woman who was chiefly respon- 
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sible for the gift of existence ? 
Perhaps, indeed, there was some 
little sin, some trifling mistake 
for which she made restitution 
in this self-imposed penance. 
Nor does one forget that the 
petted darling of Paris is a 
business woman of undoubted 
ability. Those such as La 
Poupée live by the word of 
the Press. Her action may 
have been prompted by her 
press agent, whose influence 
was not less than that of a 
priest. Certainly we con- 
sidered the story worth a full 
column on the front page of 
‘Le Grand Bavard.’ Finally, 
when all is said, the matter 
remains obscure, but one must 
credit Michette Poupée with 
the best intentions. 

Of the days which followed 
that glorious translation one 
However, 


can say but little. 
there is much that one may 


surmise. La Goulue found re- 
fuge in the home of her daugh- 
ter all near to the Bois, La 
Villa des Enchantées, where 
everything contributed to her 
comfort that unlimited wealth 
could provide. One may guess 
that there she was not very 
happy. The servants would 
80 often misunderstand her 
only because they understood 
her language, composed en- 
tirely of argot, too well. For 
a day or two she would eat 
greedily of all the fine food 
placed before her. But what 
good is food if one has no 
hunger; is it not so? The 
baths would be a constant 
menace to her. Each morning, 
gowned in stiff silk, which 
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must have seemed a most em- 
barrassing armour, she sat be- 
side her daughter in a slow- 
moving automobile to make 
the circuit of the Bois, and 
this, one imagines, so often 
repeated, gave her little enjoy- 
ment. 

Messieurs, a woman is always 
@ woman with only a certain 
difference in degree. La Goulue 
would endure all this with 
forced equanimity, which was 
far from indicating her real 
disposition. She had attained, 
by what stroke of bad luck, 
all the pains of position, and 
she submitted, not unwillingly, 
although respectability gripped 
her as in a tormenting vice. 
This, also, one must whisper— 
not in all her life had the old 
woman ever gained more than 
five francs a day. For many 
years past much less supplied 
all her needs. However, no 
matter how small the sum of 
her earnings, there was always 
something for the estaminet. 
Wine warmed her old bones, 
blessed her with benevolent 
ardour, and was no curse to 
her because of the insufficient 
amount. Now she was pos- 
sessed of wealth beyond all 
imaginings ; of the finest vint- 
ages there was abundant supply; 
but mark how Fortune steals 
with one hand all that the other 
has given. Could the respect- 
able mother of famous Michette 
Poupée become known as a 
haunter of low cafés? Delicate 
wines were as water to that 
parched throat. She missed 
her accustomed companions of 
the Montmartre estaminets, 
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and, aS you know, mes amis, 
nothing worth drinking gains 
flavour when one is alone. Le 
voila! She was discontented, 
this poor old Mére Fradeau, 
despite all that touching affec- 
tion could lavish on her. 

So, until the night of the 
famous dinner given by La 
Poupée to M. Corneille, Director 
of the Comédie, his friends, 
and the friends of his friends. 
The occasion celebrated the 
last of a hundred nights through 
which a noted play had pleased 
fickle Paris. It was also to 
feast a celebrated author whose 
latest effort was soon to be 
produced. 

How he has genius, that 
gross César Corneille! Cécé 
of the Comédie! Genius dis- 


guised as a corpulent little Jew 
who seems sleepy and stupid 


until one looks at the eyes and 
sees, mon Dieu, what lively 
intelligence, quelle joie d’esprit ; 
a tub of a man with the soul 
of a great artist striving through 
the burden of hindering flesh. 
It was he who found our 
Michette entertaining the pa- 
trons of a café-chantant and 
made her the idol of Paris in 
a night and a day. He dis- 
covered a thoroughly miserable 
little Michette Fradeau, whom 
he rechristened to create from 
nothing the fame of La Jolie 
Poupée. Many another has 
he thus raised from obscurity, 
but La Poupée is his triumph, 
for which the little Michette is 
not too ungrateful. An eye 
for talent is the greatest gift 
that he brings to his trade. 
The dinner was a triumph 
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accomplished by Mére Fradeau. 
In her youth she had been a 
mistress of saucepans with un- 
usual ability. At the Villa des 
Enchantées she at last found 
her level in the kitchen, the 
only apartment where she could 
feel at home. The upstairs 
servants, so she considered, 
were insolent hussies no better 
than they should be, but almost 
at once she found a friend in 
the cook. They had much in 
common, and were thus able 
to talk to each other without 
restraint. 

Alors, throughout all the 
course of the dinner it was 
noted that Mére Fradeau fre- 
quently disappeared, at first 
with a muttered word of 
apology ; later, with no word 
at all. La Poupée, who was 
seated beside the famous author 
with Cécé of the Comédie oppo- 
site, thought only that the old 
woman displayed an embar- 
rassing interest in the cuisine. 
During all the early part of 
the evening Mére Fradeau was 
respectably grave, stiff with 
concern lest the least faux pas 
should mar this distinguished 
occasion. Finally, however, the 
crooked smile which she wore 
on each return from the kitchen 
stretched itself to become a 
jocular grin; demanded utter- 
ance in cackling throaty chuckles 
for which no adequate reason 
could be assigned. 

One guesses the secret? 
Hélas, mes amis, truth could 
not very long continue to wear 
that mask of imposed restraint. 
All simply, for one of the 
courses there had been pre- 
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pared a marvellous sauce which 
demanded the flavour of Mar- 
tell °71. For flavour one does 
not require all of the bottle. 
What? Should the remainder 
be wasted? Impossible to 
think so! Hence the visits 
to the kitchen; therefore the 
hilarity of thirsty old Mére 
Fradeau. 

Does it become clear how 
presently, for the first time in 
that house, she was amusing 
herself? There was a story 
which she told to a famous 
actor on her right, embellish- 
ing the tale with appropriate 
gesture. 

“Was I to listen to that? 
I ask it, monsieur? Bon Dieu ! 
That I gave her a great kick 
of the foot, bif-bouf, like an 
enraged ass. Understand me, 
that raised her...” 

Consider, alors, that there 
was much more of this, all 
related in the most terrible 
slang, poured forth with an 
accompaniment of hoarse 
chuckles as if the imp of all 
jests struggled for escape from 
the throat of this Mére Fra- 
deau. Certainly the guests at 
the table gave her all their 
attention. 

Cécé of the Comédie, that 
gross César Corneille, leaned 
over the table to speak to the 
famous author of the piece he 
was about to produce. 

“You see ? ” he questioned. 

“But yes! It is droll, is it 
not? ” 

“Sufficiently droll! What 
do you think after that? ” 

“Tt is curious that she should 
be the mother of our Poupée.” 
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“* Enfin, for the rest . . .? ” 

“What else, mon ami? Her 
speech, at times, is a little 
uncommon, perhaps ? ” 

*‘ All authors are stupid, as 
I have often said,’ remarked 
César Corneille. ‘“‘ Now, to a 
man like myself...” For 
another moment he observed 
the merry old woman through 
half-closed eyes. “‘I see, par 
exemple, a beggar crouching at 
our cathedral door. Le vrai 
type—could we cast the part 
better? Listen, mon ami, how 
it is that she writes her own 
lines! One has only to listen, 
then, with a little refinement, 


it goes! You see it? She is 
our beggar! That is certain, 
my old!” 


The author, seeing all that 
had been pointed out to him, 
granted the tribute of profound 
admiration. 

** You look through the eyes 
of genius, my friend! Who 
but Cécé could have such an 
inspiration ? ” 

“It is decided,” whispered 
M. Corneille. ‘‘ Remains but 
to persuade her, and that we 
may leave to Michette. Con- 
sider also that the man of 
affairs in me does not ignore 
the value of the advertise- 
ment.” 

Messieurs, thus was the re- 
demption of Madame Fradeau 
grranged. What Cécé wanted, 
that he would have; the word 
“no ” is a locution he does not 
understand. Mére Fradeau re- 
quired but little persuasion. 
She was to appear at the 
Comédie ? Well, and why not, 
mon Dieu? Was she not as 
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good as these others? With a 
little encouragement, there was 
nothing she would not attempt 
to do. 

Her part demanded but little 
effort to learn, and this was 
excellent, for her memory was 
traitorous. Her mere appear- 
ance was sufficient to fill the 
part, and this, indeed, was 
what Cécé had in his eye. 
Nevertheless, it required much 
argument before the old woman 
could be persuaded to make 
her appearance consistent with 
the réle. She owned silks— 
why not wear them? There 
was a gold chain to hang at 
her wrinkled neck, an orna- 
ment of which she was ex- 
tremely proud. What! To 
clothe herself in the discarded 
rags of the vendor of apples, 
before all the people who would 
be looking at her? Jamais! 
She would not be the usual 
foul beggar, be that under- 
stood! She would beg like a 
lady, or she would not be a 
beggar at all. 

Never, perhaps, had Cécé 
laboured with any young 
ingénue as he laboured in train- 
ing this type of a Mére Fradeau. 
With that, a word at a time, 
he perfected her in the part 
until, becoming familiar with 
the strange environment, she 
forgot to act, and became 
wholly herself, which was the 
end that Cécé meant to achieve. 
Already in his leaping im- 
agination, the producer could 
see the articles fall from the 
Press: “Once Again a Cor- 
neille Discovery! Great Char- 
acter Actress Wins Success in 
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New Part!” What a furore 
when he also permitted it to 
be admitted by him that his 
most recent discovery was the 
mother of lovely Poupée— 
famous in the past, but since 
twenty years retired from the 
stage. Yes; it was a story. 
We were ourselves prepared to 
give the matter two columns 
in that excellent journal, ‘ Le 
Grand Bavard.’ There would 
be a clatter of talk on the 
boulevards. The Parisian 
public would rush in crowds 
to look at the mother of 
Michette, and afterwards gossip 
about her supreme talent, 
hidden so long, while the salons 
gabbled intelligently about laws 
of heredity. 

You see, mes amis, how it 
was intended that Mére Fra- 
deau should make a success, 
even distracting the attention 
of critics from the work of the 
author, which was of a nature 
to justify reasonable doubts in 
the mind of M. Corneille. 

Alors, all being prepared, 
there arrives the first night, 
an event of importance, as 
must be any premiére at the 
Comédie. The piece was that 
new classic ‘ L’Allumeuse,” by 
Max Delacroix; producer, 
César Corneille. Oh, clever 
Cécé! There had been but 
certain vague paragraphs sent 
to the Press when, only three 
days before the actual pro- 
duction, the programme was 
published. Flaming posters by 
Mugére proclaimed La Poupée 
in the leading part. Then, 
scarcely less important: “ The 
Beggar - Woman, created by 
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Félice Fradeau, mother of La 
Belle Poupée.” 

Was this not enough to 
entrap all the gulls of Paris? 
And then how cleverly the old 
woman had been fitted into 
the play! You will, perhaps, 
remember the touching scene 
where L’Allumeuse, cold heroine 
of a thousand amorous tri- 
umphs, given up at last to a 
burning love, broken, betrayed, 
abandoned, seeks peace in the 
sacred cathedral, only to meet 
her forgotten, deserted mother, 
a ragged beggar, crouched at 
the cathedral door? It was 
a scene to bring tears to the 
eyes of amule. Even a money- 
lender with a bosom of brass 
has been known to weep loudly 
and unashamed while looking 
at it. 

Hélas! that even the gods 
of this earth are not omni- 
scient! Oécé had planned as 
well as a man may do. He had 
secured his actress, his comedy, 
a triumph of publicity, and a 
house so packed there was not 
even space for one other pair 
of eyes. More than sixty 
million francs’ worth of dazzling 
jewels gleamed from the boxes. 
The fauteuils were serried rows 
of starched shirt-fronts and 
powdered shoulders. In the 
galleries the riff-raff had packed 
themselves in layers on the 
benches, prepared without pre- 
judice to voice raucous ap- 
proval or ferine condemnation. 

And then, messieurs, after 
all this, old Mére Fradeau 
positively, definitely, refused 
to act her part. She would 
not; moreover, she could not, 
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and the slightest hint that she 
was not doing well threatened 
to remove her permanently 
from the stage. 

She walked on stiff as a 
wooden puppet with a painted 
grimace. Immediately she was 
frightened by that sea of up- 
turned faces. She felt like a 
criminal on the scaffold, with 
every eye malignantly fixed 
on her. For all that, let them 
look! She was determined to 
maintain her dignity. She sat 
down as though every joint 
was a rusty hinge, and gathered 
her skirts modestly over her 
ankles. She spoke, and the 
words, base argot in context 
but in diction really genteel, 
were scarcely audible beyond 
the footlights. Her lines came 
from her throat with all the 
expression attained by a well- 
trained parrot endowed with 


the voice of a ventriloquist’s 
doll. Then, very decently, all 
in due order, the old woman 
walked off again, with such 
mincing gait, so sedately, that 
the grinning galleries were dumb 


with astonishment. The poor 
Cécé ruined his beard in the 
wings, even that sacred orna- 
ment not being safe from his 
writhing fingers, which could 
only fail to express the torture 
that racked his artist’s soul. 
At the first exit he transferred 
those fingers from his beard to 
the shoulders of Mére Fradeau. 

“‘ Name of a pipe!” he cried 
through white teeth close- 
clenched. ‘‘ What is this that 
it is? Or is this, then, what 
all my trouble is for? Playing 
the foot of a pig with the 

21 
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comedy! Acting a kind of a 
camel in silk! But you are a 
beggar! A filthy beggar !— 
not a jeune fille at a ball, do 
you understand ? ” 

The old woman suffered the 
tirade with composure. 

“Lump of flesh! Who will 
do it better, then? More than 
that, I am no beggar, with 
five hundred francs a month.” 
She snapped her fingers be- 
neath the producer’s nose. 
“That for your insults! An- 
other word, and I appeal to 
Michette ! ” 

Never before had one spoken 
so to Cécé. He had, without 
doubt, met his equal in re- 
partee. At last, a situation 
with which he was unable to 
deal at an instant’s notice. A 
terrible resignation succeeded 
his burst of rage. The premiére 
was ruined. Even his reputa- 
tion might be destroyed. That 
he had fallen thus between 
his eye for talent and need for 
advertisement ! Luckily, in the 
second act she had but one 
line to speak and the most 
brief appearance. Dame! At 
least she should not ruin the 
great scene in the final act. 
In thirty-five minutes another 
could take the part—any one ! 
Even the old property-woman, 
who had once been an actress. 
Cécé issued an order that she 
should scan the lines and make 
up for the réle. 

Gloomily he looked from the 
wings at the second act. Mére 
Fradeau, if possible even worse 
than before, was ignored in 
the triumph accorded to La 
Poupée. The idol of Paris, 
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smiling, took nine curtain calls, 
but even that burst of enthu- 
siasm could not console M. 
Corneille for his first great 
failure. 

And then . . . messieurs, you 
have been told that Oésar 
Corneille has genius of an un- 
common kind. What is genius 
if not the ability to twist a 
triumph from the rags of de- 
feat? The kind of desperate 
courage that dares to stake the 
work of years on a theorem ? 
That, mes amis, is the type of 
genius that belongs to César 
Corneille. 

Mére Fradeau, in the wings, 
insulted, avoided him. He ap- 
proached the haughty Mére 
Fradeau. He smiled. He 
bowed graciously. 

“I beg you to forgive me. 
Acknowledged that I spoke 
hastily, is it not so? One 
regrets to have such a terrible 
temper, now, indeed, more es- 
pecially so. Madame has in 
this act done so very much 
better. Accept, then, my sin- 
cere apology. And now, for 
the big scene coming, there is 
just a hint or two... if 
Madame will permit? ” 

With excessive courtesy he 
drew her arm into his own, and 
led the way into the little box 
of an office, a transformed 
dressing-room, to which Cécé 
always retired when planning 
a stroke. 

One may not record the 
facts of that interview. It is 
sufficient that Mére Fradeau 
came forth, her black eyes 
shining with pleasure, a cer- 
tain animation marked in her 
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gait, the best of friends with 
the attentive producer. His 
speeches to her were as honey 
that dripped from his tongue. 
Had she been his own mother, 
he could have shown her no 
more knightly courtesy. 

Yes, mes amis, he is a 
magician, this fat Oésar Cor- 
neille. He makes something 
from nothing, a terribly diffi- 
cult task. In that brief inter- 
val, with one little thought 
added to previous pains, he 
succeeded in making a talented 
actress of Mére Fradeau. 

In that last great scene the 
beggar’s respectability had 
flown to the winds. Mére 
Fradeau was herself. No more 
genteel accents ; her voice was 
her own, harsh as the croak of 
a crow, shrill as a cry of tor- 
ment in the moments of tense 
emotion. Ah, that dramatic 
meeting between mother and 
daughter! Her denunciation 
was worthy of a Rachel. The 
house held all its collective 
breath until the sob of a 
woman broke a silence too 
intense, and, at the end of the 
Scene, against all precedent, 
the audience laughed and wept 
in the hysteria of applause. 
To all of this Mére Fradeau 
paid no least attention. Only 
@ moment later, in a queer, 
cracked, comical voice, her 
anger forgotten, she was beg- 
ging for sous, the beggar’s 
whine to the life, changing to 
curses for all the uncharitable ; 
& portrait so excellent that the 
mirth of the audience burst 
upward to the dome. Mes 
amis, she was the beggar more 
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truly than the author had 
drawn her, because she was, 
all simply, the ribald seller 
of apples from the streets of 
Montmartre. 

Imagine the exultation of 
César Corneille! Once again 
his expectation was verified. 
How had he worked this strange 
miracle? Like all great deeds, 
here was a simple thing. I 
hesitate to disclose it. But I 
tell you this: each evening 
thereafter, before the first cur- 
tain and between every act, a 
small tumbler of cognac was 
left in her dressing-room, nor 
would any one inquire what 
had become of it. Sufficient 
to say that it always disap- 
peared. Night after night that 
first great success was re- 
peated, Mére Fradeau merely 
repeating her lines, acting only 
in the manner which time had 
taught to the old woman, La 
Goulue. 

Did Cécé know that here he 
flirted with danger? One can- 
not say. The success of the 
moment was ample for him. 
Each night the theatre was 
filled to the doors, while many 
clamoured for admittance out- 
side. Seats were sold for many 
weeks in advance. The wonder- 
ful acting of mother and daugh- 
ter became all the talk of the 
boulevards. The glory of La 
Poupée was equally shared with 
her disreputable parent. Will 
you believe it? The old woman 
never thought to ask for a 
salary! Fame pleased her 
enough. Her familiarity with 
theatrical customs was nothing 
at all. One may imagine that 
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our Poupée was less heedless. 
It is almost a certainty that 
Mére Fradeau paid her daughter 
exorbitant interest on that five 
hundred francs a month. 

Messieurs, you have, without 
doubt, often heard the old 
proverb, “ Chassez le naturel, il 
revient au galop.” That, in- 
deed, was something to be ex- 
pected. Now I tell you of the 
fall of Madame Fradeau. 

One comes to the second 
week of her ordained triumph. 
The first act passed without 
incident. Never so perfect was 
the acting of Mére Fradeau. 
Speaking that one line in the 
second act, she seemed some- 
what uncertain ; stumbled and 
hesitated over a little word. 
These things may happen to 
any actress at times. Never 
with such natural clumsiness 
of old age had she made her 
entrance for the third act, rags 
fluttering about her, grey hair 
in disarray, a pitiable figure 
of senile poverty and abject 
misery. Yet her eyes were 
bright; her first lines spoken 
with unusual emphasis. César 
Corneille, from the wings, re- 
garded her closely. Always 
alert throughout every perform- 
ance, delicate instinct warned 
him that there was something 
almost too natural in the acting 
of Mére Fradeau. 

The supers passed by her, 
entering the painted doors of 
the mimic cathedral. Whining, 
she held out her skinny hands 
for alms. Then, unfortunately, 
one of them stumbled against 
her. 

“Que fiches-tu la avec cette 
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gabegie?” she demanded at 
once in choler. One under- 
stands that the line was not 
in the play. 

The stumbler passed and said 
nothing, because the author 
had given her nothing to say. 
Mére Fradeau was unused to 
bring ignored so completely. 
She reached up to seize a fistful 
of silken skirt which compelled 
delay. 

“ Gaffeuse!”’ she growled. 
“I demand to know why you 
kicked me ? ” 

*“* Let me loose, what? ” im- 
plored the detained one, with 
an anxious glance towards the 
wings. 

“* And then, after that...” 

“Oh, please pardon me!” 
whispered the sufferer in an 
agony of affright. 

“* Eh bien, that’s better,” the 
old woman granted. ‘‘ Mainie- 
nant, tu peux ficher le camp 
dict. Take care not to fall 
against me again ! ” 

Chuckling, she sank into her 
place on the steps of the cathe- 
dral, well content with this 
little victory. 

Cécé gasped in the wings. 
After all, not so bad! What 
possessed the old woman? 
Even so, the lines might have 
been in the play. At least they 
gained a laugh from the 
audience. 

“* Hpastrouillant !”’ cheered a 
voice from the gallery. At the 
sound of that barbaric word in 
familiar argot, Mére Fradeau 
looked up. She was feeling in 
a very good humour. 

“Toi, de Vesbrouffe!” she 
called back good - naturedly. 
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“ Fermes ton bec! Who gave 
you a part in this rigmarole ? ” 
The gallery roared at their 
comrade thus casually worsted. 
Unhappily, Madame Fradeau 
believed that they were laugh- 
ing at her. That thought was 
offensive. Her black eyes be- 
trayed a more choleric gleam. 

“Sale clique!” she called, 
determined to have her own. 
“T’ll give you another egg to 
stick in your gullets! Beast of 
a thousand heads! You may 
swallow that!” 

Now, for the first time in 
many weeks, Mére Fradeau 
was really enjoying herself. 
This was an encounter quite 
in her usual style. The joy 
of the riff-raff under the ceil- 
ing was not less pronounced. 

“V'la!” cried the gallery. 
“Let fly, Grandma Gaga! 
Rouspetez jusqu’da la gauche ! 
Chirp on, old cricket! Give 
us more of that love-making. 
Sweetheart, sing us a song! ”’ 

Something like panic reigned 
in the fauteuils and the boxes. 
More than panic clutched at 
the heart of César Corneille. 

“Sing you a clout on the 
ear!” yelled angry Mére Fra- 
deau. ‘I'll make love to you 
devils with five fingers at the 
face!” 

She sprang from her place ; 
advanced somewhat unsteadily 
to the footlights. 

“Quelle est wpif-paf!” 
chanted the gallery gods in 
delighted amaze. 

Mére Fradeau claimed the 
Scene. Except for the old 


woman, hands on her hips, 
8waying behind the footlights, 
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the stage was deserted. At 
one side, hidden behind the 
flies, La Belle Poupée gestured 
desperately. Opposite, César 
Corneille danced in agony, both 
hands tearing his beard. 
Ranged behind were all of 
the company, white-faced, wait- 
ing for the explosion that could 
not be delayed. What sacri- 
lege! That this should hap- 
pen on the stage of the Comédie! 
Only Mére Fradeau was wholly 
at ease. 

“ Pif-paf is it, then!” she 
screamed at her tormentors. 
“Believe you that one gets 
that way on water, hein?” 
Her voice was hoarse with the 
passion of futile anger. If 
only she had them within 
reach of her claws! ‘ Pif-paf ! 
Voyous! Talk when you are 
able to take something other 
than milk!” 

From the darkened wings 
two stage hands crept out; 
moved toward the old woman 
cautiously from behind. 

It was to be expected. Some 
gamin of the gallery recog- 
nised an old acquaintance. A 
little figure far overhead leaned 
out perilously over the railing. 

“Oh, hé, kiss me, Mother 
Goulue ! ” 

““ With pleasure! At the end 
of a fist!” answered trans- 
figured La Goulue. She stepped 
over the footlights. A foot 
reached precariously down. The 
stage hands clutched at her. 
She noticed them just in time. 
With that she dropped, for- 
saking all dignity. The or- 
chestra gave way for her. Ig- 
noring modesty, she climbed 
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over the rail. The aristocrats 
in the boxes, curiosity con- 
quering sense of exalted posi- 
tion, crowded forward to watch 
the progression of La Goulue. 
She sped up the central aisle. 
The house arose, shouting and 
laughing. Grave gentlemen in 
garb of ceremony climbed on 
their seats, scolded by women 
who thus were denied a view. 
Not a hand reached out from the 
fauteuils. Beneath the prosce- 
nium the company crowded 
forward, all eyes on La Goulue. 

She had one idea in mind, 
and one idea only. There 
were her tormentors howling 
over her head. Somewhere 


at the back there was a way to 
get at them. She meant to 
find that way. 

Across the promenade sped 
that precipitate passage. Little 


doors opened before her to let 
her through. There were three 
attendants in uniform. 

“This way, madame,” one 
politely informed her. 

Being so constituted, she 
could think of but one thing at 
a time. All information was 
helpful. She ploughed forward 
in the indicated direction. 
One, never so courteously, 
opened wide a great door. 

Suddenly, all unexpectedly, 
another pushed her from be- 
hind. She stumbled, swayed, 
regained an upright position. 
A cold wind ruffled the fallen 
strands of grey hair. 

Diable! What was this? 
Above her, dark sky! The 
pavement beneath her feet! 
Across the street lights flaring 
bravely. Some one _ jostled 
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against her. Out! It took 
her only a moment to under- 
stand. 

She had made a mistake. 
She turned backward. Blue 
arms, like steel bars, closed 
every possible entrance. She 
told the guards what she 
thought without the least hesi- 
tation. 

“ Enough of it!” growled a 
policeman at her elbow. Of 
all policemen she was mortally 
afraid. She scuttled away 
hastily, lest she should fall 
beneath the condemnation of 
the law’s benign gaze. 

In the vast amphitheatre of 
the Comédie every light was 
turned on. Cécé tried to make 
his voice heard against the ear- 
shattering tumult :— 

“* Messieurs et dames... 

It was hopeless. With wav- 
ing hands he herded his stricken 
company into the wings. 

“Curtain!” he cried, the 
final answer to all calamity. 

Slowly the curtain descended 
as the orchestra leader, a little 
man of some sense, gestured 
frantically to his musicians. 
He waved his baton. “ Va!” 
he gave the accustomed com- 
mand. Violins, viols, wood- 
wind, brass, and tympani 
crashed suddenly into a furious 
wave of sound. The leader had 
not chosen the musical theme 
too well; it was ‘ The Retreat 
from Moscow ” that they played 
so valiantly, but with the 
general excitement not any one 
noticed that final touch in the 
farce. 

Out on the street, at some 
distance away from the Com- 
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édie, La Goulue paused to take 
stock of the situation. She 
had no least idea just where 
she found herself. She thought, 
indeed, of going straightway 
home to the Villa des En- 
chantées, but she had only the 
vaguest notion of where that 
was. Somewhere to the south 
of Paris, but north, south, 
east, or west were all the same 
to her. She wandered aimlessly 
forward only because to stand 
still was wearisome. That, 
also, was not so very amusing 
after a while. She had turned 
into a little mean street where 
the darkness welcomed her. 
Light bloomed in the window 
of an obscure estaminet. It 
was the excitement, no doubt, 
that made her so terribly thirsty. 
She felt in her pockets ; fifteen 
frances, besides the mock charity 
sous bestowed as alms on the 
stage. More than sufficient! 
As a moth of the night seeks 
the flame, her feet, without 
volition, conducted the old 
woman through the inviting 
door of the estaminet. 

René QGuizet paused, raised 
his glass, sipped the last of his 
bock with appreciation. 

And there, he said, we come 
to the end of the story. The 
explanation? Simple enough, 
needing only one more little 
fact to make everything clear. 
Mére Fradeau left only one 
thing behind for which she 
would ever have any regret ; 
a half-bottle of cognac, found 
in her dressing-room. 

Yes, mes amis, this is cer- 
tainly true; chase out the 
natural; at a gallop it swiftly 
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returns. It returns, indeed, 
with an added impetus. It is 
better to be oneself than to act 
a part, as indeed one must be, 
although to be natural, after 
playing a réle, may strangely 
result in great disadvantages. 

From such a calamity La 
Goulue was saved only because 
she had so little to lose. She 
lost naught that she wanted, 
and much that made her more 
comfortable leaving it all be- 
hind. Nor, indeed, did any 
one suffer either from her re- 
demption or her relapse. ‘ L’Al- 
lumeuse ’ continued to play to 
packed houses. Tradition sus- 
tained it. Paris had flocked to 
see mother and daughter, our 
Poupée and La Goulue. They 
continued from habit, because 
Paris loves La Poupée, because 
no play had ever received such 
publicity before. Cécé is con- 
tented. True, he failed to 
make a great actress of La 
Goulue. But that, it will be 
remembered, was only the 
second of his intentions. It 
was, he had said, the man of 
affairs in him who knew that 
advertisement is more import- 
ant than actors to the success 
of a play. 

La Goulue? She sells apples 
at the old place near the Pont 
de Clichy. She has no regrets 
for her lost position. She has 
but added one new phrase to 
her astounding vocabulary. 

“Once, when I was a great 
actress .. .” 

In any contest of wits, that 
is now her final answer, the 
last word she uses to express 
haughty disdain. 





DIANA OF HAINFELD. 


BY MRS HICKS BEACH. 


WHEN she who (all unaware) 
had sat (pace the Oxonian 
Lockhart) to Walter Scott for 
the portrait of ‘Di Vernon’ 
lay dying in her castle in 
Styria, she told the fellow- 
countryman whom she had 
captured as a guest that Rob 
Roy was the only one of his 
novels which her old friend 
had never sent her. So Cap- 
tain Basil Hall obtained it 


immediately, and read it aloud 
to her as she lay in her great 
bed with its damask curtains 
in the dimly-lighted room over 


the arched entrance to the 
castle. He has left it on 
record that the evidences had 
before this persuaded him that 
Countess von Purgstall, once 
Miss Jane Anne Oranstoun, 
was the original of the im- 
mortal heroine, and that, as 
he sat by her bedside, convic- 
tion became certainty. For 
the woman of seventy-eight, 
with her masculine understand- 
ing, animated tongue, gener- 
osity of spirit, and keen sense 
of humour, listened in resolute 
silence. Her absorption in the 
story was evident, and de- 
scriptions of scenery were re- 
cognised with keen pleasure, 
but she would recognise noth- 
ing else. She, who never left 
character unscrutinised, either 
in life or in books, had no 


I. 


comment of any sort for this 
picture of vivacious woman- 
hood. She lay supported on 
her half-dozen pillows “of all 
shapes and sizes,” oblivious of 
hints, blind to “ openings ” 
contrived for her, and perhaps 
rather maliciously amused. 

Yet as one rereads Rob 
Roy, one wonders if the in- 
violable reticence of the Scots- 
woman exiled for forty years 
from Scotland had not some 
motive other than that under- 
standable one of baffling the 
curiosity of the agreeable, rather 
rusé, naval officer beside her. 
That Scottish past of half a 
lifetime ago, the Edinburgh of 
the later decades of the eigh- 
teenth century, that comfort- 
able society where intellect 
and good family, gaiety, and 
poverty were met together— 
seen across the turmoil of the 
succeeding era how precious 
her memory of it was. She 
had cherished the picture of 
it—of its provincial brocades 
and cosmopolitan wit, its cards 
and its philosophy, its genuine 
friendliness and its heavenly 
smallness and stability,—and 
had she not believed that it 
had cherished the memory of 
herself too, of her girlhood 
flowering, her womanhood glow- 
ing in its midst? She came of 
a family in which beauty and 
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distinction of manner were he- 
reditary, was educated to the 
point of real learning, was 
merry, witty, generous — the 
Egeria of how many! And 
now it would appear that the 
impression left with her con- 
temporaries had been one which 
the Austrian grande dame could 
only hear of with mixed emo- 
tions. She had been intro- 
duced to the vast public of 
the famous author as a hoyden 
with her hair tumbled down: 
enchanting as were the out- 
lines and colouring of the pic- 
ture, that could not fail to 
wound spiritual vanity a little. 
“A vision... It was a 
young lady, the loveliness of 
whose very striking features 
was enhanced by the anima- 
tion of the chase and the glow 
of the exercise, mounted on a 
beautiful horse, jet black... . 
She wore, what was then some- 
what unusual, a coat, vest, 
and hat, resembling those of a 
man, which fashion has since 
called a riding-habit. Her long 
black hair streamed on the 
breeze, having in the hurry 
of the chase escaped from the 
ribbon which bound it. Some 
very broken ground, through 
which she guided her horse 
with the most admirable ad- 
dress and presence of mind, 
retarded her course and brought 
her closer to me. ... I had, 
therefore, a full view of her 
uncommonly fine face and per- 
son, to which an inexpressible 
charm was added by the wild 
gaiety of the scene and the 
romance of her singular address 
and unexpected appearance.” 
VOL. COXVI.—NO. MOCOX. 
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Mr Andrew Lang has said 
that all men who read Rob 
Roy become innocent rivals 
of Francis Osbaldistone. But 
that is not really true. Broadly 
speaking, it is only the man of 
the world who is allured by 
the Dianas of life. Thorn- 
cliff, John, Richard, and Wil- 
liam Osbaldistone,  sullenly 
writhing under the lash of 
their cousin’s wit, are exem- 
plars of the male resentful, 
because suffering from what, 
in the strange language of the 
moment, must be called the 
inferiority complex. Jane 
Anne, looking inscrutably be- 
tween her narrowed eyelids at 
the diligent reader, wondered, 
no doubt, if her girlish tongue 
had really been so reminiscent 
of scorpions, and if poor dear 
Walter Scott had himself been 
stung, for the criticism with 
which his admiration for his 
heroine was peppered did seem 
to betray latent irritation. 

‘Who would have looked for 
such bitter satire from a crea- 
ture so young and so exquis- 
itely beautiful. 

““She threw me the rein as 
if we had been acquainted 
from our childhood, jumped 
from her saddle, and tripped 
across the courtyard . . . leav- 
ing me astonished at the over- 
frankness of her manner. 

“A singular and giddy girl, 
whose communications were 
made with injudicious frank- 
ness.” 

It needed a perfectly tem- 
pered sense of humour to learn 
on one’s death-bed that one 
hadn’t .been without blemish 
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in the eyes of the half-fledged 
law student whose genius one 
had fostered so untiringly, and 
with whose love-affairs one 
had so nobly bored oneself. 
It was now fully explained 
why its author had never sent 
Rob Roy travelling to Styria. 
“A mettle quean ’’—so Rob 
Roy Macgregor labelled Miss 


Vernon. “The rose of the 
wilderness, the heath-bell of 
Cheviot,” was the toast of 


Justice Inglewood. 


‘* And let her health go round, around, 
around, 
And let her health go round ; 
For though your stockings be of silk, 
Your knees near kiss the ground, 
aground, agreund.” 


“She’s a wild slip that,” 
unctuously pronounced Andrew 
Fairservice. But she was a 
Greek and Latin scholar, spoke 
the languages of modern Eur- 
ope, was acquainted with their 
literature, and was grounded 
in philosophy, mathematics, and 
astronomy. As she said of 
herself : 

“I assure you there has 
been some pains taken in my 
education, although I can 
neither sew a tucker, nor work 
cross-stitch, nor, as the vicar’s 
fat wife, with as much truth 
as elegance, goodwill, and pol- 
iteness, was pleased to say in 
my behalf, do any other useful 
thing in the varsal world.” 

“Witchery ” was her lover’s 
explanation of her dominion 
over him. 

“Tt cost her but a change 
of look and tone, from that 
of real and haughty resent- 
ment to that of kind and 
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playful despotism, again shaded 
off into melancholy and serious 
feeling, to lead me back her 
willing subject on her own 
hard terms.” 

And when their troubled 
youth was over and their mar- 
ried life was of the past, Francis 
Osbaldistone wrote :— 

“You know how long and 
happily I lived with Diana. 
You know how I lamented 
her. But you do not—cannot 
know, how much she deserved 
her husband’s sorrow.” 

The heroine of the novel died 
in tranquil old age, in the 
country of her birth, with 
those she loved around her. 
The novelist had come to an 
end of his rousing tale, and 
would tie up the ends neatly, 
as others of his trade since, and 
without subservience to the 
unescapable domination of char- 
acter over destiny. Countess 
von Purgstall, making impartial 
survey from her hillock of 
pillows of her own far away 
young womanhood, knew that, 
given herself, and all that had 
gone to the making of herself, 
the circumstances of her own 
last years and of her dying 
hour were an _ inevitability— 
her own death on that account 
was better ‘art’ than that 
of Mrs Francis Osbaldistone. 

We are what biology has 
made us, and in the veins of 
Jane Anne Cranstoun there 
rioted some of the most turbu- 
lent blood in Scotland. 

Her father, George Cran- 
stoun, was the youngest son 
of the fifth Lord Oranstoun— 
@ peerage named after the lands 
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in Midlothian appointed by 
charters of David II. and 
Robert II. to Thomas of Cran- 
stoun. Since 1170, when the 
name of Elfric de Cranstoun 
appears in the charter of the 
Abbey of Holyrood, the Oran- 
stouns had passed into the 
race by their marriages the 
characteristics of many a vigor- 
ous family. The first known 
ancestress was Janet, daughter 
of Sir Walter Scott of Buc- 
cleuch, Warden of the Middle 
Marches, knighted at Flodden, 
and done to death by the Kerrs 
in Edinburgh High Street. The 
Cranstoun wives, as usually 
occurred in those centuries, 
were invariably the daughters 
of neighbours, and there is an 
Elizabeth Johnstone of Elphin- 
stone, and Margaret, who was 
one of the Ramsays of Dal- 
housie, a family for ever pro- 
testing against the domination 
of the English—raiding, cap- 
turing castles,—and persisting 
as soldiers and sailors and 
statesmen ever since. The next 
marriage to Barbara Gray of 
Foulis brought into relation- 
ship the Ogilvys and the Ruth- 
vens and their agitated back- 
grounds; and William, third 
Lord Cranstoun, who was taken 
prisoner with King Charles at 
the battle of Worcester and 
imprisoned in the Tower, had 
for mother Lady Elizabeth 
Stewart, daughter of the last 
and ill-begotten Earl of Both- 
well, and for wife Lady Mary 
Leslie, who could trace royal 
descent from Ludwig of Hun- 
gary who died 1270, and who 
was herself daughter of one of 
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the most famous soldiers of 
his time. George Oranstoun’s 
own grandmother was. Anne, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Don 
of Newtown, and his mother 
was Lady Jean Ker, whose 
family ramifications occupy four 
and a half of the pages of Mr 
Burke. She bore her husband 
twelve children, and George 
Cranstoun, her seventh son, 
married Miss Maria Brisbane 
of Brisbane in Ayrshire, whose 
mother had been a Nichol- 
son of Carnock. It will be 
realised that when the hour 
came that their daughter with 
her superfluity of quarterings 
must seek the suffrages of the 
Austrian Court, Jane Anne was 
able to ruffle it there serenely. 

But that hour did not strike 
until she was nearly forty years 
of age, and it may be said at 
once that of her childhood and 
young girlhood nothing is 
known, for few family letters 
have been preserved. Infer- 
ences have to be made, and 
the first is that as the fourth 
of five surviving children of 
the seventh son of a race that 
had known attainder of what 
had never been great posses- 
sions, Jane Anne was not reared 
in luxury. Who was in the 
impecunious Scotland of that 
date! There is no hint that 
her father belonged to any 
profession, nor where the chil- 
dren were born, nor where 
brought up. Affirmation can 
only begin round about the year 
1790, by which time her father 
was dead, her mother was liv- 
ing in her native county of 
Ayr, her elder sister Margaret 
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was married to a prosperous 
laird there, Cunninghame of 
Lainshaw, and her younger 
sister Helen was the wife of 
Dugald Stewart of Catrine, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edin- 
burgh, who had been tutor 
to her cousin Lord Lothian. 
That the married sisters did 
their best to supply Jane Anne 
with a husband too is the safest 
of surmises, and it is also pretty 
safe to assert that when the 
younger brother, George Cran- 
stoun, began to attend the 
classes of the Professor of Civil 
Law in Edinburgh, and Jane 
Anne, now ‘rising thirty,’ 
established herself with him 
in a tiny flat in Frederick 
Street, the Cranstoun family 
at large purred a sort of 
secondary approval of this 
present solution of existence 
for her. 

Frederick Street — what a 
cage! But the caged is some- 
times the most startling mem- 
ber of a community. One has 
but to recall a parrot dominat- 
ing a drab household from its 
perch in the window to recog- 
nise that. And their sardonic 
antipathy to all dowdiness of 
mind and of appearance gives 
the essence of parrot-hood to 
the Diana-Janes of life. 

“This here place is very 
dull,” wrote Miss Cranstoun 
from Edinburgh to Walter Scott 
at Montrose during the summer 
vacation of 1790. It is the 
lively proclamation of one who 
was never dull even in her 
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cradle, and what it proclaims 
is not a habit of dejection, but 
a habit of impatience. The 
summer sun was shining, the 
world was wide and glowing, 
and she was cooped up in a 
street—the domestic exchequer 
possibly providing holiday jour- 
neying for brother George but 
not for herself, and the arrange- 
ments made by and insisted 
on by herself indubitably ; but 
not amusing on that account. 

Was anything—romanticism 
and buoyancy apart—funda- 
mentally very amusing? It 
was not amusing to be poor, 
and quite as bored with house- 
hold drudgery as Diana of the 
novel. George Cranstoun goes 
on a visit to his closest friend 
Thomas Thomson at his home 
at the manse of Dailly. “ Mrs 
Thomson has spoilt George 
sadly; he cannot get a shirt 
washed so that he is able to 
wear it, nor anything done as 
it was done at Dailly,” writes 
the sister gaily. We can be- 
lieve that she was not an ex- 
pert in the art of ruffling shirts, 
and can almost hear her in- 
vective as she stands at the 
task; and that she was in any 
way meticulous as a house- 
keeper is extremely unlikely. 
You cannot keep open house 
on very small means without 
a good deal of laisser faire, and 
the Frederick Street flat had 
its continuous guests. Mrs Mac- 
Cunn } says :-— 

“The intellectual centre of 
Edinburgh society was. the 
home—an old belated country 





1 ‘Sir Walter Scott’s Friends,’ Published by Blackwood. 
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house with trees and a rookery 
albeit in the precincts of Can- 
ongate—where Dugald Stew- 
art received distinguished guests 
and his wife was mother and 
inspiration to the scion of 
English Whig houses who 
boarded with them. The talk 
was probably excellent, the 
hospitality graceful and sin- 
cere, at those evening parties, 
where the guests sat in the 
firelight because the philoso- 
pher found that pleasant twi- 
light restful to the brain and 
favourable to talk. But the 
wit, one cannot help thinking, 
was brighter, the laughter more 
infectious, the poetry older, 
the criticism newer at the 
little supper parties in the 
modest flat in Frederick Street, 
where Miss Jane Anne Oran- 
stoun kept house for her brother 
George, and entertained that 
select company of young advo- 
cates self-named the ‘ Brother- 
hood of the Mountain.’... The 
two sisters may be said to have 
shared between them the de- 
votion of all the distinguished 
young men in Edinburgh.” 

And the young man whose 
devotion to Miss Cranstoun 
was most lively, whose affec- 
tion for her was lifelong, and 
who became the most famous of 
the Brotherhood, was, of course, 
Walter Scott. 

The story of their friendship 
has often been told, and there 
is no need to repeat the detail 
of it—of how Miss Cranstoun 
interfered in his life for his 
good in every direction. For 
all their ambitions and their 
talents, there was a vast deal 


too much idleness and con- 
viviality among the well-born 
young men into whose circle 
Scott, with his liveliness, come- 
liness, good-humour, and variety 
of knowledge was admitted. 
Drinking bouts were still a 
fashion, and that his hard 
head permitted him to see 
all his companions under the 
table was a matter, not for 
jesting, but for the exercise 
of Jane Anne’s incomparable 
talent for plain speaking. But, 
that excepted, she fostered his 
life in all directions—opened 
social doors for him, divined 
and stimulated his genius, agi- 
tated herself over his fruit- 
less passion for Williamina 
Stuart Belches of Fettercairn, 
and, above all, made him ride. 
“IT was always riding,” she 
said of herself; and that is 
an example of the universal 
experience that people, how- 
ever badly off, will always by 
some means contrive to indulge 
in a ruling passion. But it 
was obvious that those who 
wished for much of her com- 
panionship must share her rides; 
and Walter Scott had a further 
incentive to horsemanship, too, 
for the Duke of Buccleuch was 
raising a regiment of Volunteer 
Cavalry, and all the young 
men of ton in Edinburgh were 
joining it. His lameness handi- 
capped his martial ambitions, 
but, thanks to Jane Anne and 
his own pluck, Scott had a 
very firm seat on a_ horse, 
and the Corps made him Pay- 
master, Quartermaster, Secre- 
tary and Regimental bard, and 
dubbed him ‘ Earl Walter.’ 
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“Is it then true, my God, 
that Earl Walter is a Benedick 
and I am in Styria? Well! 
bless us all, prays the departed 
from her brethren—J. A. P.,” 
writes Countess von Purgstall, 
when she hears of his marriage 
to Sophy Carpenter. 

But outdoor exercise in Edin- 
burgh did not consist only of 
long unfettered rides in the 
country lying between the Pent- 
lands and the sea, nor were 
its festivities confined to hil- 
arious gatherings of the young 
men as yet unknown to fame, 
but believing heartily in one 
another and more fitfully in 
themselves. There were also 
decent walks taken in the 
company of one’s elders, and 
tea- parties in respectable 
houses; and it is impossible 
to omit the story of Jane 
Anne and her escort home on 
an evening when she had been 
drinking tea in the house of 
the Rev. Dr Alison on Brunts- 
field Links. The sun was set- 
ting when, with her brother- 
in-law Dugald Stewart on one 
side and Sir James Hall of 
Dunglass, the President of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, on 
the other, she left the doctor’s 
doorstep, and before they had 
gone half a dozen paces her 
two companions recommenced, 
hammer and tongs, the meta- 
physical discussion which the 
party had been éngaged in 
round the teacups. Miss Cran- 
stoun, quite able to take, at 
the least, an intelligent in- 
terest in metaphysics, seems to 
have tried to assert her own 
existence by the interjection 
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of questions; but the philo- 
sophers, completely forgetting 
their breeding in their absorp- 
tion, threw her but impatient 
and fragmentary answers as 
they strode on over the knolls 
of the Links; so, not choosing 
to be ignored, the lady slipped 
from between them, dropped 
behind, and paced after them in 
silence and the companionship 
of her own reflections. But 
the twilight grew apace. Now 
Miss Cranstoun was aware that 
both men, singularly enough, 
were afflicted with an optical 
weakness called ‘ twilight blind- 
ness,’ so that what followed 
amused her intensely but did 
not surprise her. 

“Presently Mr _ Stewart, 
slackening his pace, drew to 
my side and remarked that the 
golf-players had quite destroyed 
the Links for a lady’s walking, 
and that unless I took his arm 
I might put my foot into one 
of the holes used in the afore- 
said game. As I found none 
of the inconvenience to which 
he referred, I begged him not 
to disturb his philosophical 
téte-d-téte on my account. But 
he continued to press me to 
take his arm. Sir James, who 
as yet saw quite well, had no 
idea what Mr Stewart was 
maneuvring about, and tried 
all he could, being deeply in- 
terested in the discussion, to 
attach the blind lecturer’s at- 
tention from me to himself. 
About five minutes afterwards, 
however, I was much amused 
when Sir James also offered 
me his arm, expressed in like 
manner a wonderful anxiety 
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about my safety and comfort, 
and, as Mr Stewart had done 
before him, insisted on en- 
cumbering me with help in 
which I stood no sort of need. 
It became truly a task of some 
difficulty to lead these two 
gentlemen, for as neither of 
them could see an inch before 
him, I was obliged to act as 
guide to both. They, on the 
other hand, as soon as they 
had regained their confidence 
through the agency of my 
pilotage, forgot their sudden 
fit of gallantry, and once more 
recommenced their disquisi- 
tions across my very nose, 
and without once seeming to 
recollect that such an indi- 
vidual as their female protector 
was in existence.” 

What was Jane Anne Cran- 
stoun’s secret feeling about this 
partly academic, partly fashion- 
able, partly Bohemian life of 
hers in the northern capital ? 
She lived it whole-heartedly 
because of the fundamental 
honesty of her nature, and she 
would have had nothing but 
self-derision for any pose of 
spiritual aloofness from it. But 
beyond her beauty, her health, 
her intellect, and her spirit, 
none of the gifts of life had 
fallen to her share, and, as 
birthday succeeded birthday, 
it might well be that the 
paving - stones of Edinburgh 
grew harder and harder, and 
perhaps her courage began to 
flag—who knows! And then, 
in her thirty-eighth year, with 
kaleidoscopic suddenness, Fate, 
Stalking her invisibly from 
laughing childhood, stretched 
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out its arm, and she found 
herself lifted and set down 
again breathless in the midst 
of the splendours and terrors 
of Central Europe. The laws 
which govern destiny are un- 
discoverable—or at least un- 
discovered,—but the ruminative 
observer cannot deny that there 
seems to be some attraction 
between the storm - centres of 
the world and certain unfet- 
tered spirits; and that just 
as Diana Vernon could have 
no other setting but that of a 
Jacobite rising, so must Jane 
Anne Cranstoun be drawn no 
less unhesitatingly into the 
maélstrom of her own era. 

In 1796, partly in order to 
relieve the Austrian pressure 
on the Rhine, and partly to 
intimidate the Pope, the French 
Directory assumed the offensive 
on the Alpine frontier, and 
young General Buonaparte was 
appointed by Carnot to the 
command of the army in Italy. 
By the beginning of 1797 prac- 
tically all Italy was either sub- 
jugated or in alliance with 
France, and Napoleon, who 
within a few months had risen 
from being a soldier of fortune 
to become the terror of empires, 
was sweeping through Carinthia 
into Styria to encamp under 
the walls of Vienna. 

Wenzel Johann Gottfried von 
Purgstall, Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire and Chamber- 
lain to the Emperor, was a 
great Styrian landowner and 
lord of the castles of Riegers- 
berg, Radkersberg, and Hain- 
feld. He was an only child, 
his father had died when he 
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was twelve years old, and since 
the age of seventeen he had 
travelled extensively in Europe, 
making friends with men of 
light and leading wherever he 
went; for his talents and en- 
thusiasms were all for the Arts 
and the Humanities. He was 
in Denmark when Napoleon 
made his lightning march into 
Styria, and return to Austria 
being for the time impossible, 
he set off, with all the ardour 
of the young idealist and the 
patriot, for that island where 
the spiritual and political con- 
ceptions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were beginning to bear 
practical fruit. Agriculture, 
popular education, and prison 
reform were his watchwords, 
and from Liverpool he made his 
way to Edinburgh laden with 
an introduction (among others) 
to Dugald Stewart, and also 
(we may be sure) to Mrs Anne 
Murray Keith in George Street 
—she whose brother, Sir Robert, 
had been Ambassador in Vienna 
for twenty years, and who had 
kept open house there for his 
countrymen. 

The Austrian grandee’s diary 
comes to an abrupt ending 
when he reaches Edinburgh. 
And every single person 
to whom exclamatory letters 
should have been written was 
provokingly on the spot as 
onlooker, and was exclamatory 
with the tongue only. There 
is no scrap of script of any 
sort extant to tell us the detail 
of all that went before the 
amazing marriage which took 
place in June 1797. That Jane 
Anne was denied the points of 
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view of relations is not con- 
ceivable. The disparity in age, 
the diversity of religion, the 
delicacy of the health of the 
suitor — everything that was 
reasonable must have been 
urged. But Jane Anne Cran- 
stoun and Wenzel von Purg- 
stall had been swept from the 
moorings of reason. Imagina- 
tive passion had engulfed them ; 
for them was neither space nor 
time; and all words were a 
mere beating of the air. 

These things happen. Rob 
Roy paints for us the quality 
of the bride; and the beauty 
of person, the simplicity and 
persuasion of manner, and the 
intellectual gifts of the bride- 
groom are portrayed by his 
biographer, Herr von Hammer. 
“Most innocent creature,” 
growled Thomas Thomson ; and 
one realises the injured aston- 
ishment of the Brotherhood— 
Jane Anne was deserting them 
to become the guardian spirit 
of this guileless idealist who 
had, so unnecessarily, been 
blown across her path. 

It all happened more than 
a century ago, but the intensity 
of happiness which had come 
to Jane Anne Cranstoun, and 
which translated her into Nina 
von Purgstall, still warms the 
heart. She was ardently in 
love. That was everything— 
and then to everything was 
added immense riches, a very 
great position, and castles set 
in the midst of the most 
romantic scenery in Hurope. 
“Surely there is no vanity in 
saying that earth has no moun- 
tains like ours,” she writes 
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from Riegersberg. She was to 
know that joy in the earth 
and all that pertains to it 
which keeps man and woman 
for ever new created. She was 
not from henceforth to be gain- 
said. Both her sense of what 
has been called “‘ devoted pos- 
session’’ and her responsiveness 
to adventure were to have play. 

The treaty of Campo Formio, 
signed in October, enabled the 
newly married pair to set out 
for Austria, and their first halt 
was at Paris, where the reaction 
from the Reign of Terror had 
just set in. It must have been 
arousing for the bride to dis- 
cover real danger there in the 
fact of her husband’s friendship 
with Barthélemy—but provok- 
ing too. For it is certain that 
the Countess had soon made a 
humorous diagnosis of an Edin- 
burgh trousseau in relation to 


her new rdle—provoking the 
compelled evacuation of a city 
where lavish spending on the 
apparelling of the person could 
be classed legitimately as the 


encouragement of art! But 
into the saddle postilions must 
hurriedly get themselves, and 
when the cortége clattered pres- 
ently into Zurich, disappoint- 
ment had long evaporated in 
laughter. 

Zurich did not hold the 
hazards of Paris, but was it 
not perhaps a little too like 
Edinburgh to be very stimu- 
lating? What did Lavater 
make of the wife of his friend, 
and she of him? Were Pesta- 
lozzi and Goéthe (who was stay- 
ing near-by) captivated by 
her? That she held her own 
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with them, whether they were 
captivated or no, is a safe 
assertion. Perhaps she was 
not very patient with Zurich, 
perhaps she was impatient to 
reach the kingdom which lay 
on the farther side of the 
stupendous mountains. And at 
last there was the setting forth, 
and the wonderful journey to 
thefrontiers of Hungary through 
the valleys and the passes of the 
Tyrol and of the Styrian Alps. 

Walter Scott kept all the 
letters Countess von Purgstall 
wrote him. There was once 
a great sealed package of them 
at Abbotsford. They exist no 
longer. Sir Walter was, in 
her own land, the soul to whom 
she most readily imparted emo- 
tions, and it would be enthral- 
ling to have from her flowing 
and emphatic pen a descrip- 
tion of the semi-royal progress 
of the last miles of the journey 
through the Purgstall territory, 
and all the ritual of the arrival 
at the great fortress castle of 
Riegersberg. 

The Purgstall family was 
one of the most ancient in 
Central Europe, and for seven 
hundred years this home had 
been an impregnable one. In- 
vading Mongols and conquer- 
ing Turks had always given up 
its capture in despair. Partly 
cut out of the rock, the gigantic 
pile towered over the rolling 
and wooded country and over 
the village, and the church 
where generations of Purgstalls 
were buried. Within the walls 
were mingled grandeurs and 
inconveniences. Banqueting 
halls, withdrawing rooms, pres- 
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ence chambers, and state bed- 
rooms were linked together by 
the narrowest galleries and 
winding stairs in unexpected 
places; and the castle had 
never recovered completely 
from the ownership of two 
Purgstall brothers, who had 
once held it jointly and in 
hostility, and, separated by 
iron-shod gates below the high- 
est line of defences, had blazed 
at one another merrily for 
years! But all that gilded 
cornices, fresco-painted walls, 
tall, carved folding doors, in- 
laid ceilings, enormous state 
beds draped with gold-fringed 
satins, and other appurten- 
ances of splendour could do to 
make humanity happy, was 
there. 

None of the alternative dwel- 
lings of which Countess Nina 
found herself mistress was very 
much cosier. To the south of 
Riegersberg, @ six-hours’ drive 
from Gratz, and in a broad 
flat valley with a willow-fringed 
stream flowing through it, was 
Hainfeld, which she described 
as “‘a building like a manu- 
factory : the grounds in culture 
to the door, and the cows lodged 
within a gunshot.” It had 
pointed turrets at its four 
corners, and was built round a 
quadrangle entered under an 
archway, from which broad 
steps led up to an encircling 
open gallery, the work of an 
Italian architect. At the back 
of the gallery was a closed 
corridor, out of which all the 
principal rooms opened, and 
from which, through iron shut- 
ters, the fuel was shot into 
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the great porcelain ovens in 
each apartment. Most of the 
ceilings were of plaster work 
in high relief, and the spacious 
rooms were adorned alternately 
with frescoes, silk hangings, 
ancestral oil paintings, and fur- 
niture which ranged from medi- 
eval oak coffers to gilded 
settees. 

Hainfeld, as well as Riegers- 
berg, was in the princely taste, 
and contained priceless things. 
And it was princely functions 
that were demanded from the 
Austrian noble. Within his 
own territories Count Purg- 
stall was responsible for the 
criminal justice, the police, and 
the property of minors. He 
collected the taxes and man- 
aged the conscription. He was 
obliged to keep a ‘Chancery’ 
under the supervision of a 
lawyer, whom he had to pay 
himself. ‘I defy the public 
affairs to cost less to a Govern- 
ment,” wrote his wife. 

But after his marriage he 
found himself involved in more 
than provincial responsibilities. 
The Emperor had a high opinion 
of his capabilities, and, between 
1797 and 1807, he was con- 
tinuously. in the service of the 
Empire, and was successively 
Secretary of State and Chan- 
cellor of the Austrian Ex- 
chequer; while his house in 
Vienna, with his Scotch wife 
as its hostess, was the gathering 
place of all those who “auf 
héhere Bildung, auf gedie- 
genes schriftstellerisches Stre- 
ben und vaterlindisches Jefiihl 
Anspruch machte ”—which, it 
will be agreed, is not trans- 
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latable into our more sober 
tongue ! 

' It is certain that into all 
her responsibilities and gran- 
deurs, both in Vienna and on 
her estates, the new - comer 
threw herself triumphantly ; 
and one lingers willingly with 
the picture of it all, and 
turns with deep unwillingness 
from the joie de vivre of those 
first brief years to the terror, 
discomfort, and humiliations 
of an Austria again at war. 

Styria knew no fighting on 
its soil, but it experienced 
all the want and disease that 
is the corollary of war. Coun- 
tess Purgstall was to know 
her villages almost depopu- 
lated, first by sweeping con- 
scription, then by famine as 
the result of the absence of 
the tillers of the soil, and 
lastly, by pestilence. What she 
gave of herself and of her sub- 
stance to the distresses which 
she shared had its aftermath in 
the affection of all Styria. 

It is not possible to recon- 
struct the long story of Aus- 
trian ill-judgment and military 
misfortune. To south and north 
and west of Styria was the 
clash of armies. Oount Purg- 
stall was sent there as Guber- 
nialrath,! and subsequently put 
himself and his enthusiasm at 
the head of the organisation 
of the Volunteer Levies; but 
he had hardly achieved success 
with all that when the order 
came to join the army of the 
Archduke John in Italy, and 
Serve as Quartermaster-General. 
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He was always delicate; he 
had overworked himself for 
years, and the wife parted 
with the husband, who needed 
her passionate watchfulness, 
with a deep foreboding. Then 
simultaneously with the news 
of the occupation of Vienna 
by the French, she heard that 
he had been taken prisoner at 
Padua and sent to Mantua. 

The Emperor Napoleon. had 
taken up his quarters in the 
castle of Schénbrun under: the 
walls of Vienna, and led a 
retired life there with none of 
the display of a conqueror. 
He had already secretly de- 
cided to dissolve his marriage 
with Josephine, and to make 
the young Archduchess Maria 
Theresa his wife, and it was 
this fortuitous purpose, and 
the convenience of placing the 
Emperor Francis under an un- 
important obligation which gave 
Count Purgstall his freedom. 
The Countess, who had gone 
at once to Vienna, would never 
have succeeded with Napoleon 
otherwise. She was the symbol 
of all that he detested in woman. 
Realise Diana Vernon and the 
Corsican facing one another 
across a table. Realise that 
Captain Basil Hall had the 
story from its heroine, and did 
not think it worth preservation! 

Count Purgstall came back 
to Vienna with his health finally 
broken down by the hardships 
he had undergone, and after 
peace was signed in October 
he was advised by the doctors 
to spend the winter in Italy. 
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He left for the baths of 
Pisa with his wife and son, 
and never returned to his 
native country alive. 

Wenzel Johann Gottfried died 
of consumption at Florence in 
March 1812, and his son, Wen- 
zel Rafael Gottfried, succeeded 
to the inheritance of the con- 
sumption as well as of the 
castles. 

Countess Purgstall fought an 
unsleeping battle for her son’s 
life in the next five years. She 
had to fight for his inheritance 
too. She was a widow with a 
son who was a minor, and she 
was a foreigner. The Purg- 
stall wealth seemed a fair quarry 
to a corrupt government who 
had to pay for the war. The 
exactions were crushing, and 
made her desperate. 

With that facile lip-service 
which we have for the misfor- 
tunes of others, Lord Dudley, 
writing from Seymour Place to 
Mrs Dugald Stewart in 1812, 
said, “I am really sorry for 
Madame Purgstall. Her situa- 
tion is indeed gloomy.” He 
did not know his “ dearest 
Ivy’s ” sister, for he had not 
become a pupil of Dugald 
Stewart’s until after the Purg- 
stall marriage; and his subse- 
quent determination not to 
exert himself on her behalf was 
conveyed with a great show of 
reasonableness. In July 1814, 
Mrs Stewart, hearing that Lord 
Aberdeen was going to Vienna 
to take the Garter to the 
Emperor, and knowing that 
he and Lord Dudley were 
friends, saw an opportunity to 
do her Jane Anne a service, 
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for Lord Aberdeen was a per- 
sona grata at the Austrian 
Court. But Lord Dudley in 
Park Street answers her firmly 
that Lord Aberdeen “ returns 
at once, and will not be there 
long enough to be of any use 
to anybody. If he had been 
going to reside there I would 
not have failed to bespeak his 
good offices in favour of your 
sister, but he will be off again 
in three or four weeks.” Ivy’s 
comments to her Philosopher 
have not been preserved for 
posterity! However, she re- 
turned firmly to the charge in 
December, by which time Lord 
Stewart was Ambassador in 
Vienna and Lord Dudley was 
in Rome. She knew the two 


to be acquainted; but it was 
unavailing. Lord Dudley told 
her he was persuaded that it 
was really only in conversa- 


tion that he could usefully 
bring the matter up, for, were 
he to write, the Ambassador 
might receive the letter when 
he was either cross or busy, 
on bad terms with the Court, 
or anxious to keep on terms 
with it. He points out to Mrs 
Stewart that Countess Purg- 
stall is not aggrieved as an 
English subject, and that if 
the Ambassador is disinclined 
to do the favour asked, he has 
only to say that she is an 
Austrian, and that between 
Austrians he had no right to 
interfere. And thoroughly 
pleased with his logical selfish- 
ness, his lordship concluded, 
“The grievance itself seems 
crying enough, and confirms 
what I have before heard of 
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the execrable administration of 
justice in the Austrian do- 
minions.” 

A crying grievance—and to 
it was soon added another 
shattering grief. The last Graf 
von Purgstall died in January 
1817 at the age of nineteen. 
“‘T cannot help considering him 
the most extraordinary prodigy 
of intellectual endowments that 
has ever fallen under my know- 
ledge,” wrote Dugald Stewart 
to the mother in her immeas- 
urable anguish; and it is 
easy enough to believe that 
this only son of his parents 
was a genius. And if the 
medallion of the three heads 
which is in the church at 
Riegersberg is a truthful por- 
trait, he inherited their good 
looks as well. 

The Scotch Countess was 
now the only surviving repre- 
sentative of the Purgstall name 
—all the allied branches hav- 
ing died out with the Jesuit 
Father Anton in 1772. She 


It goes, of course, without 
saying that Countess von Purg- 
stall’s own kinsfolk rallied to 
her side in her hour of adver- 
sity. Her brother George,whose 
shirts she had once ruffled and 
whose hearth she had made 


historical, would have been 
ungrateful indeed if he had 
not done so. He was now 
Lord Corehouse, a Lord of 
Session, and owner, under 
the will of an Edmondstoune 
relation, of what Sir Walter 
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had become in her own person 
one of the largest landed pro- 
prietors in Europe, and it was 
the necessity of fighting the 
losing battle for her possessions 
which restored to her all her 
old vigour of mind. Without 
unprofitable recourse to Aus- 
trian archives, it would be 
impossible to unravel the un- 
scrupulous plot against her with 
its manufactured claimants to 
the estates. She was obliged 
to plunge from lawsuit into 
lawsuit, and to remain sane 
in the face of the downright 
dishonesty of her adopted coun- 
try. She found herself reduced 
to an extreme of penury, and 
at last shorn of all the Purg- 
stall dominions except Hain- 
feld which had been settled 
on her at her marriage—and 
that she only retained by ruin- 
ous litigation. Of the loss of 
Riegersberg Oastle and the 
derelict it became she schooled 
herself not to speak; it was 
the bitterest defeat of all. 


Scott called ‘‘ the most beauti- 
ful and romantic place in 
Clydesdale.”” Accompanied by 
Henry Cranstoun, he set off 
for Vienna, and their sister 
has left it on record that her 
two brothers did everything 
that was possible for her both 
legally and financially. 

But her refusal to return to 
Scotland with them must have 
seemed to them a sheer lunacy. 
George Cranstoun had never 
married. Could anything be 
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more natural or more fitting 
than that Jane Anne should 
become again the presiding 
genius of his home, and be at 
Corehouse, in a glorified degree, 
all that she had once been in 
Frederick Street? It hardly 
seemed possible that she should 
actually decide to remain in 
a country which had treated 
her so vilely. 

But Jane Anne (for she was 
‘Nina’ to no one now) had 
more than one concrete reason 
for making what was a last 
stand at Hainfeld. She was 
sixty years old; she was be- 
ginning to be a martyr to gout 
and rheumatism, and she was 
absolutely resolved to be buried, 
when the hour came, in the 
Purgstall vault at Riegersberg 
with her husband and her son. 
Then, to go to Corehouse, would 
be a return as a pauper to a 
society whose reins had been 
given over to a generation 
which knew her not—for what 
security was there that her 
income would ever be trans- 
mitted to her in Scotland ? 
None. Sentiment, pride, and 
prudence combined to keep her 
in Styria. 

And we know that during 
the next ten years she was 
able not only to maintain her 
prestige, but to restore in some 
small degree her fortunes as 
well. Poverty is a compara- 
tive term. She was a clever 
woman, and she had in Hain- 
feld, in the valley of the Raab, 
not only a broad belt of very 
fertile alluvial soil and well- 
watered meadow-land, but also 
valuable tracts of fir, larch, 
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and spruce. When her Pied- 
montese Major-Domo assured 
her that he would never leave 
her even if they had only 
potatoes to eat, he was prob- 
ably not very apprehensive. 
At all events, long before the 
year 1834, she was reigning in 
dignity with 4200 souls under 
her jurisdiction, was paying 
salaries to a land-steward and 
his secretary, to two magis- 
trates and a constable, and was 
undertaking the considerable 
expense of the prison of the 
district within her own walls; 
while wages were being paid to 
at least fifty indoor and out- 
door servants. It was but a 
poor shadow of the retinue of 
other days, but it enabled her 
to exercise in some sort the 
hospitality which belonged to 
all her traditions. 

Soon after 1830 she became 
completely bedridden. Doctors 
confessedly know nothing of 
gout and rheumatism, but it 
was somewhat reckless to dis- 
pense entirely with their pre- 
scriptions! This is what she 
did, however, and, in her son’s 
bedroom over the castle en- 
trance, she began the tedious 
business of dying without losing 
any of her hold upon life. 
By means, not only of a vol- 
uminous correspondence but 
also of a constant stream of 
guests, she was able to keep 
in touch with society all over 
Europe, and in the spring of 
1834 she heard that the son 
of her old friend, Sir James 
Hall of Dunglass, was in Italy 
with his wife and children. 

Captain Basil Hall, RB.N., 
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was the son of the fourth 
Baronet by his wife, Lady 
Helen Douglas, daughter of 
Lord Selkirk. He had married 
the daughter of Sir John 
Hunter, our Consul-General in 
Spain, and he had two little 
girls, aged nine and five, and 
a son of a year old, who was 
in charge of a Scotch nurse. 
He had now retired from the 
Navy, and was travelling partly 
for economy, partly for the 
education of his small daugh- 
ters, and partly for health— 
the party, in fact, was drifting 
without anchors, and Countess 
Purgstall focussed her atten- 
tion on it. 

She had long felt that death 
surrounded only by servants 
would not be seemly ; she had 
a natural longing for the com- 
panionship at the last of those 
who spoke her native tongue, 
and, moreover, there was the 
matter of the Riegersberg vault. 

She had done all that was 
possible to make her burial 
there a certainty, but on the 
Austrian no reliance could be 
placed. She had been on the 
best of terms with priests and 
people all her married life, but 
she had never been received 
into the Roman Communion. 
That point could easily be 
raised, of course ; and although 
she had built a chapel in 
memory of her husband and 
son and embellished it magni- 
ficently with an altar-piece that 
was the proud boast of the 
congregation ; although she had 
let it be known that if buried 
at Riegersberg. her will pro- 
vided for certain sums to be 
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distributed to the needy, and 
that the priests themselves 
might not be forgotten; al- 
though she had forestalled the 
possible requirements of the 
Austrian law, and in a locked 
room there lay an iron coffin 
with wrought ornament and 
padlocks and the packet of 
her husband’s letters waiting 
for her within—although all 
this had been done, yet defeat 
stared her in the face; for dur- 
ing those years of absence in 
Italy the steward had allowed 
the vault to be used for the 
burial of a stranger, and at 
her son’s funeral she had seen 
to her anguish that it was full. 
Here was a problem that, 
when she died, would need 
individual diplomacy and de- 
termination ; and now on the 
horizon had appeared not only 
a Scotsman (and did not the 
Scotch always prevail?) but a 
Post Captain in the Royal 
Navy, trained to command 
and to invincibility. The man 
would be a gentleman; he 
was without avocations ; Hain- 
feld was never dull—she 
stretched out her tentacles. 
At Albano, on their way from 
Rome to Naples, the Halls 
fell in with Countess Rzewuska, 
who had in her pocket a letter 
containing an invitation to 
them in the name of the old 
friendship of Countess Purg- 
stall with Sir James. They 
had no plans. The invitation 
did not particularly attract 
them, but Captain Hall wrote 
in reply. The outcome was 
that the will of Jane Anne 
prevailed, and in September 
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1834 the party found itself 
driving, behind the Purgstall 
horses which had been sent to 
Gratz to meet their carriage, 
towards what its mistress had 
labelled ‘“‘ Tamor in the Wilder- 
ness.” There, notwithstanding 
their constant deprecations,they 
remained until their hostess’s 
death in the succeeding spring. 

As what he called a “ pilot 
balloon ” to his better known 
Voyages and Travels, Cap- 
tain Basil Hall has described 
the history of those six months 
in a book called Schloss Hain- 
feld. Although it is a madden- 
ing book because of its redun- 
dancies and because of what 
it leaves out, yet it contrives 
to be of absorbing interest. 
The interest lies in the Will to 
Die of Jane Anne Purgstall in 
circumstances of her own choos- 
ing and in her own hour. When 
it became evident that the 
scruples of the Halls about the 
length of their visit were going 
to triumph, nothing but the 
counter-triumph of expiring be- 
fore they locked their boxes 
was left for her. Captain Hall 
says that he was never able to 
broach the subject of depar- 
ture without feeling he was 
making an attempt on the old 
lady’s life—one can see what 
a@ predicament it was. 

The Countess had written 
that she was now “like noth- 
ing but the picture of Made- 
moiselle Endor in an old family 
Bible,” and we are made to 
understand that this was not 
a fanciful description. But 
Captain Hall never ceases to 
repeat his astonishment at, and 
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enjoyment in, heruntamed spirit 
and absorbing conversation. 

“Her conversation, like ber 
spirits, never flagged ; it ranged 
all over the world, and dealt 
with every possible topic under 
heaven. She had mixed in 
the society of some of the first 
men of the day not only at 
home but abroad... every- 
thing she touched, however 
trivial or uninteresting in other 
hands, derived an agreeable 
point and useful purpose from 
her manner of handling it. 

“On each and all those 
topics and twenty others which 
I have not mentioned, she con- 
versed with equal readiness, 
never dragging in any story 
by the head and shoulders, 
never exhausting anything, or 
dwelling a moment longer on 
any topic than exactly suited 
the taste of her company, Her 
memory seemed to be bound- 
less, and I have often deeply 
regretted since that I had not 
— Boswell fashion—taken some 
notes of her conversation ; for 
almost all her anecdotes pos- 
sessed an intrinsic general in- 
terest beyond their mere point, 
from being connected with men 
and things in which all the 
world are concerned. 

““She laboured incessantly 
to amuse us, either by getting 
pleasant people to come to 
the house, or sending us to 
visit such of her neighbours 
as she thought would interest 
us. But, after all, her own 
conversation furnished our high- 
est enjoyment, and no portion 
of every happy day was 80 
delightful to us all as that in 
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which we took our regular 
turns by her bedside. 

“We often felt ourselves 
gradually relapsing into a state 
of indifference as to the affairs 
of the busy world, for during 
no part of our lives had we 
ever felt less alone, or more 
completely contented and 
happy than when our whole 
society became comprised in 
the person of our matchless 
Countess ! ” 

It was not very often that 
happened, at all events during 
the first months. Captain Hall 
writes :— 

“‘ The ancient hospitality was 
kept up undiminished under 
the immediate guidance of the 
butler Joseph. It reminded us 
constantly of what we had read 
in old books, or heard in the 
stories of old people. Our 
castle, in fact, was a sort of 
Liberty Hall to which people 
came uninvited at all hours and 
seasons: sometimes they came 
to dinner; sometimes to sup- 
per; and generally they staid 
the night, but vanished next 
day; or they remained a week, 
just as suited themselves, kiss- 
ing their hostess’s hand when 
they came and when they went, 
welcome either way. 

“At twelve o’clock exactly, 
for she was extremely punctual, 
I went off to our hostess’s room, 
where, whatever had been her 
sufferings during the night, 
however sleepless, she was sure 
to be found cheerful, and not 
only ready to converse, but 
eager to hear what was going 
on, to give her opinion upon 
everything and everybody, just 
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as if she could still mix in 
society, and influence, as had 
been long her wont, the opinions 
and actions of other people. 

“At one o’clock, or half- 
past one, my post by the 
Countess’s bedside was taken 
by Mrs Hall, sometimes alone, 
and sometimes accompanied by 
one, or at most two, of her 
other guests, of whom, during 
the early part of our visit at 
Hainfeld there were generally 
several parties in the Castle 
beside ourselves. In the mean- 
time I took a walk over the 
hills or strolled with the chil- 
dren in the woods. 

“By four o’clock, all the 
company having returned from 
their walks, drives, rides, or 
shooting-parties, and dressed 
for dinner, we assembled in the 
Countess’s room. Generally 
speaking, she found her strength 
unequal to sustain conversation 
with more than one or two 
persons, but during the half- 
hour before the dinner- bell 
She liked to see the whole of 
her guests at once. The greatest 
number ever assembled was 
eighteen, but generally the num- 
bers ranged from eight to ten 
or a dozen. During this period 
the Countess seldom made any 
attempt to join in the general 
conversation, but reclined on 
her pillows tranquilly listening. 

“When dinner was an- 
nounced and we had all left 
her, she sent for the nursery 
maid and the child. Her fond- 
ness for the infant, which was 
excessive, may have been due 
to the recollection of her own. 
It so chanced that our boy 
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took wonderfully to her, and 
used to sit for hours together 
on her bed. 

‘When dinner was over the 
party split into various divi- 
sions. Some one always went 
to the Countess to remain a 
longer or a shorter time accord- 
ing to the humour she ap- 
peared to be in.” 

And Captain Hall goes on 
at length to relate that, after 
a little while, he learnt to under- 
stand whom she would most 
wish to see, and constituted 
himself the Master of the Cere- 
monies, while later on in the 
evening he read aloud to her; 
and that nothing that was 
original or exciting in politics 
or letters, in whatever language 
or from whatever quarter, came 
amiss to her. Twice a week 


about 8 P.M. the post came in 


bringing her letters, newspapers, 
pamphlets, and books from 
correspondents all over the 
world. 

The year 1834 drew to its 
close with elaborate festivities 
at Hainfeld. Including a visit 
to the Archduke John near 
Marburg, the Halls had ex- 
hausted all the possible ex- 
peditions arranged for them 
by the Countess, and had man- 
aged to persuade her how much 
they preferred being alone with 
her. She herself, at the be- 
ginning of the New Year, was 
in better health; and as Feb- 
ruary went on they said to 
one another that they could 
not remain at Hainfeld for the 
rest of their lives. They sur- 
reptitiously fixed on the 15th 
of March as the date for their 
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departure and began to make 
their preparations, old Joseph 
shaking his head “in silent 
and prophetical despair,” but 
with no more courage than 
themselves to tell his mistress 
what was going on. “ Every 
time I came near an occasion 
of speaking to her about going 
away, the words stuck in my 
throat, and I could not utter 
a syllable,” says Captain Hall. 
On the 24th of February the 
Countess frustrated the plot by 
becoming seriously ill, and on 
the 4th of March was so much 
worse that the village doctor, 
whom she had always allowed 
to visit her daily in order that 
she might hear all the gossip, 
sent for a physician from Rad- 
kersberg. Before he arrived, 
however, the patient had rallied, 
received the Eminent One with 
all her wonted spirit, courte- 
ously answered his questions, 
begged him for a prescription, 
and smiled to hear of the 
express sent to the chemist. 
Captain Hall, passing through 
the anteroom a few hours later, 
saw empty bottles, and learnt 
that the medicine had followed 
all the medicine ever prescribed 
for Jane Anne—out of the 
window ! 

On the 14th of March the 
Countess was “as well, accord- 
ing to the report of the people 
about her, as she had been for 
many years at this season of the 
year.” What the outcome of 
it all would have been had not 
an accidental word escaped 
the Captain about the repair 
of one of the wheels of his 
travelling carriage, who can 
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say. She was violently agi- 
tated, and she wrung from him 
presently the promise to stay 
with her until she died. 

“You are quite right—you 
cannot be expected to stay 
here for an indefinite period, 
and you would be as wrong 
to promise it, as I should be 
unreasonable to exact it. But 
I shall not keep you long. The 
22nd of March is the most un- 
fortunate day of my life; my 
husband expired on that day, 
and on that day I think I 
may safely say to vou I shall 
die. 

“You may very well be 
startled at such a declaration, 
but nevertheless you will see 
that what I say will prove true 

. oblige me by staying over 
the equinox. It will come in 


a few days, and you will see 


me go out like a candle burnt 
out to the socket.” 

She spoke no more on the 
subject ; she got steadily better, 
and on 18th March Captain 
Hall sat down and wrote to 
many of her friends to say 
that all danger was completely 
past. He had just finished 
this task when he was sent 
for to her bedroom, found her 
unconscious and in a _ high 
fever, despatched a messenger 
for the doctor, and extracted 
his letters from the post-bag: 
for he had little doubt that 
this was the end. 

“But by the time he came 
the vigorous old lady was 
taken better, if I may use 
such an expression; and hav- 
ing slept more soundly than 
She had done for years, awoke 
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stronger and heartier than she 
had been before—and she was 
left free from pain, a situation 
so new to her that she scarcely 
knew, she said, how to enjoy 
it sufficiently.” 

It was the last flare of this 
gorgeous torch of life. On the 
morning of the 22nd of March 
her strength began gradually to 
fail, and at eleven o’clock on 
the evening of the 23rd, only 
twenty-four hours later than 
her prophecy, “ with an expres- 
sion so placid and so sweet that 
it indicated a mind and a 
body at length at rest, she 
quietly breathed her last.” 

She died in the presence of 
all her household—the women 
“each with a nicely folded 
snow-white pocket-handkerchief 
in hand,’ while the indoor men- 
servants, to the number of a 
dozen, stood just within the 
door. Her good friend the 
parish priest was there, her 
devoted Joseph had the place 
of honour by the bedside, and 
her own countryman was next 
him. And so was played to 
its end the drama of this 
triumphant life. 


Then there was the last act 
of all; and we get it in three 
scenes. 

Dressed in black brocade, 
with a muslin cap confined 
by a black ribbon ; covered ‘by 
a pall, on which, because she 
was the last of the family, the 
scutcheons were reversed; Coun- 
tess von Purgstall lay in State 
in the Chapel of Hainfeld. 
“‘Many thousands of persons 
visited the castle,” says the 
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chronicler, obviously impressed 
not only by that, but by the 
“stagnant and desolate air” 
which seemed suddenly to reign 
the whole neighbour- 


over 
hood. 

* At sunset, in the presence 
of a great multitude of people, 
Joseph and I placed the body 
of our friend in the iron coffin. 
We took care to rest her head 
on the bundle of her husband’s 
and son’s letters, and at her 
feet we placed according to her 
desire a small box, containing, 
I suppose, other relics. When 
at length it was time to close 
the lid, I thought Joseph would 
have expired from grief on the 
floor of the chapel. . . . I was 
obliged to take the keys from 
his hand and close the padlocks 
myself.” 

There was the dilemma of the 
vault to be faced. A message 
had come from the priest at 
Riegersberg that none of the 
bodies which filled the vault 
could possibly be removed, and 
the message seemed hostile, and 
as if all the Countess’s fears 
had been justified. Universal 
dismay reigned at MHainfeld, 
and consultations lasted half 
the night. At last a neigh- 
bour, Herr Thinnfeld, described 
as “not only an admirable man 
of business but a person of 
talents, good temper, and in- 
genuity,’ decided to go to 
Riegersberg and take the Hain- 
feld mason with him. Arrived 
there, he found both priest and 
villagers not only not hostile, 
but very anxious to do all they 
could to solve the problem if 
that were possible. Then it 
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suddenly struck Herr Thinnfeld 
that of course it was: and, 
with the ready consent of the 
priest, the mason, and a posse 
of Riegersbergers, set to work 
behind closed doors. Coffins 
were hauled up, the ground of 
the vault was lowered half a 
yard, the intrusive coffin was 
placed at the bottom, the 
Purgstall coffins on the top, 
and the desired space was there 
—a simple solution of an affair 
that had caused so much 
anxiety to so many intellectual 
people for so long ! 

The day of the funeral itself 
was of a loveliness—all that a 
spring day can be—if Dunglass 
patronage of its behaviour is 
to be credited. It has to be 
confessed that as one reaches 
this last scene of all, one’s 
aggravation with the author of 
Schloss Hainfeld accumulates, 
for not even here is he able to 
suppress himself and his pro- 
testing insularity. He owes 
his pardon only to the fact that 
without him we should have 
known nothing about it at all ; 
that the beauty is not to be 
disguised by any sententious- 
ness; and that he was, after 
all, and had been from the 
first, good-natured, companion- 
able, and resourceful. : 

The funeral procession 
started at mid-day. It was 
headed by the “ keeper of the 
castle-donjon,” with a lighted 
lantern in one hand and his 
keys dangling in the other. 
The coffin, in a farm waggon 
drawn by four farm horses, 
was covered with the pall, 
with its reversed and tattered 
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scutcheons hanging almost to 
the ground. Three hundred 
tenants, men and women, fol- 
lowed, walking four abreast, 
and chanting Ave Marias and 
Paternosters from time to time 
in chorus. Next came some 
dozen carriages filled with per- 
sonal friends, and in the first 
of these were Captain and Mrs 
Hall. 

The sun shone, there was 
a light breeze, little floating 
clouds, and all the valley astir 
with the sound of running 
water and the resonance of 
church bells. From hamlet to 
hamlet the bells took up their 
tale, so that hardly had the 
echo of the last peal died away 
when the incipient music of 
another stole from the dells 
and forests in which the vil- 
lages lay hidden. Lining the 
highway were what must have 
been all the inhabitants of the 
district. Nearly all joined the 
procession as it passed, and 
when the riband of the road 
left the valley and began to 
wind along up the wooded 
mountain side, ‘these extra 
attendants observed no order 
of march, but made short-cuts 
over the knolls and across the 
glens, giving to the whole 
somewhat the appearance of a 
wild hunting party.” 

At length, after two leagues 
of travel, the summit of the 
ridge of hills separating Hain- 
feld and MRiegersberg was 
reached, and, opposite, towered 
the great rock, topped by the 
castle with the church just 
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below it. As the procession 
wound slowly down the north- 
ern slope and then began the 
ascent to the church door, the 
bells of Riegersberg rang out 
their unmuffled welcome, and 
presently priests and choristers 
came down the hill to meet the 
coffin. 

A halt was called. The 
tenantry were sent forward, 
and the carriage folk got down, 
and with lighted candles in 
hand, and chanting responses 
to the singing of the priests 
ahead, followed the bier through 
the great throng outside into 
the church filled with sun- 
shine, and itself crammed in 
every available corner. Even 
the pulpit was occupied, “‘ and 
the tops of all the altars held 
clusters of little grinning urchins 
in companionship with the 
winged cherubins and sera- 
phins in stone,’’ and tense with 
round-eyed marvel (it is cer- 
tain), when what had looked 
in one instant like disaster was, 
in the next instant, averted by 
a Scotsman stepping forward 
and working a sailor’s miracle 
with a rope. 

And so, with her old friend’s 
son holding the cord which 
lowered her gently to the grave 
far from the country of her 
birth, with the smiling wreath 
of children’s faces round her, 
with the great music of the 
Miserere rising, falling through 
the shafts of sunlight—so we 
leave her, who for all English- 
speaking peoples means Diana 
Vernon. 
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THE General Election brought 
a vast relief to all those who 
value the prosperity of their 
country before the enrichment 
of a class. For eight months 
we had been bowed beneath a 
burden of insecurity. We had 
been governed by men whose 
declared policy was spoliation, 
and who were prevented from 
despoiling or making an end of 
the bourgeoisie only by a lack 
of power. Though they wore 
for the moment a mask of 


moderation, they deceived no- 
body. Behind the mask there 
leered the hungry face of the 


marauder. Mr Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, a _ lightly-veiled ex- 
tremist, displayed throughout 
his term of office a monstrous 
cynicism. His subjection to 
Russia seemed complete. Where 
his heart was, there also were 
his preferences —in Moscow. 
For the first time in our history 
a Prime Minister of England 
attempted to shape his policy 
in accordance with the policy 
of a foreign and bitterly hostile 
State. So great was his devo- 
tion to Russia that he amiably 
ignored all the insults which 
Russia heaped upon his patient 
head. Since the letter of Zino- 
vieff merely resumed the dis- 
honouring things which had 


been said again and again by 
Mr MacDonald’s friends, it 
should have occasioned him no 
surprise, and had it escaped 
notice would have not checked 
the current of the Socialists’ 
generosity, which flowed stead- 
ily in the direction of Russia. 
Had they been able to lend the 
Soviets the money which they 
had promised them, they would 
not have looked too eagerly for 
repayment. They regarded the 
loan as a deed good in itself, and, 
as one of the more reckless of 
them said, they did not care 
if they never got a penny of 
it back. Some there were, such 
as Mr J. H. Thomas, who 
seemed converted to an under- 
standing of the problem of 
government by the responsi- 
bilities of office. The late 
Colonial Minister was fired to 
patriotism by the brief exercise 
of his duties. Though his 
colleagues were strong enough 
to prevent him from giving a 
practical proof of his sym- 
pathies, they could not check 
the loyal expression of those 
sympathies. And Mr Thomas 
left his office protesting that 
an end must be put to class 
hatred, that direct action was 
the invention of the evil one, 
and that he was a democrat 
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sound enough to accept the 
verdict of the electorate. 

We must accept Mr Thomas’s 
statements with some caution. 
Though it is the fashion just 
now for politicians to admit 
the sincerity of sudden con- 
version, we cannot put faith 
in the convert until he has been 
properly tested. We cannot, 
with the best will in the world, 
forget Mr Thomas’s past. He 
is one of those personages— 
Mr Lloyd George is the worst 
and most conspicuous example 
of the kind—who permit their 
audiences to make their 
speeches, whose dangerous sen- 
sitiveness enables them to say 
precisely what the men in 
front of them want to hear. 
Who, then, shall say which 
peculiar sensitiveness of Mr 
J. H. Thomas is sincere? So 
many things has he said and 
done that we hesitate to throw 
up our caps and shout applause 
at his latest utterance. He has 
cast an eye of love upon the 
Soviets ; he has shouted aloud 
for direct action ; he has made 
such a use of the strike as is 
not consonant with his coun- 
try’s welfare; he has not 
scrupled to stir up strife in 
moments of crisis. It is pos- 
sible that he has seen the error 
of his ways. But one speech 
is not sufficient for salvation, 
and we shall believe in the 
true patriotism of Mr Thomas 
when he has been tested in 
opposition, and has shown, re- 
leased from the trammels of 
Office, that he sets country 
above class. As for the walk- 
ing gentlemen, the Parmoors 
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and the Haldanes and the 
Chelmsfords, who supported the 
crazy interested schemes of Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald, we can 
only congratulate them that 
their task of slavery is over, 
and hope against hope that 
they will put off the heresies 
to which they have been com- 
pelled to listen in the last few 
months. 

As for the rest of us who re- 
fuse to believe that robbery is 
the short cut to the millennium, 
our pockets and our lives are 
safe for some years at least. 
We shall not just yet be mur- 
dered in our beds because the 
Communists covet our posses- 
sions and are envious of our 
brains. Justice and honesty 
are restored to us, and it is, 
as we have said, an immense 
relief. And the relief is all 
the greater because the General 
Election has proved that Eng- 
land has still the power of 
reaction. The Radicals and 
Socialists have combined, for 
obvious reasons, to throw dis- 
credit upon the word reaction 
and upon all that it stands for. 
Yet that country is doomed to 
ruin that knows not how to 
retrace its steps and to dis- 
avow the pernicious doctrines. 
Happy, indeed, and happy alone 
is the man or the nation which 
has the power, uenied to the 
Gadarene swine, of stopping in 
his course on the steep place 
into the sea. That we still 
have it is a clear proof of our 
wisdom. We do not yet seek 
our salvation in “ progress.” 
We have not embraced the 
vile heresy that change is the 
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true means of grace. And just 
because England has proved 
herself reactionary we can still 
have faith in her star, and can 
look to the future with con- 
fidence. 

In the General Election Eng- 
land was saved by her wise 
faith in nationality. Mr Mac- 
Donald and his friends, loyal 
and zealous friends of the 
Second International, bound to 
set the claims of a vague 
** brotherhood ”’ above the ser- 
vice of the nation which they 
assumed to govern, were 
patriotic neither in deed nor 
thought. They would, if they 
could, have subordinated Eng- 
land to Moscow, and if Moscow 
seemed a little too far off, to 
Hamburg, which was the half- 
way house to red revolution. 
And that there might be no 
mistake about their intention, 
they declaimed their speeches 
under the red flag. In their 
eyes the Union Jack is a thing 
of contempt and hostility, and 
we witnessed the disgraceful 
spectacle of the second largest 
Party in the State going down 
into the country with an alien 
flag unfurled before them. It 
was their undoing. The elec- 
tors, misled as. many of them 
were by those who appealed 
to their greed or their love of 
idleness, would not endure the 
interference of Russia in their 
affairs, nor the replacement of 
the Union Jack by the red rag 
of internationalism, and with- 
out wavering they sent Mr 
MacDonald and his foreign sup- 
porters back into the wilder- 
ness. 
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Though the Socialists’ lack of 
patriotism was plain to see, 
they were treated, even by 
Conservatives, with an extreme 
indulgence. It has been the 
fashion to credit them with that 
vague quality called idealism, a 
quality which, as interpreted 
by them, meant the hope of 
seizing what did not belong to 
them. You heard this piece 
of flattery handed out to them 
in unexpected places. ‘ La- 
bour,”’ said Sir Martin Conway, 
quoted by Professor Saintsbury 
in his new ‘Scrap Book,’ “ has 
an ideal.” From which it is 
to be inferred that the Con- 
servatives have none. What 
the ideal is which “‘ Labour” 
cherishes is as little plain as 
the meaning of the word 
“ideal.”’ ‘‘ Labour,” or as we 
prefer to call it ‘‘ Socialism,” 
has kept one aim sternly before 
it: to work less for higher 
pay. If ever there was a Party 
deeply sunk in materialism, it 
is the Socialist Party. It has 
not cared how it came by the 
money which it wanted. But 
money it must have, by a levy 
upon capital, or by some other 
theft on the highroad. And 
how the money should be spent 
was (and is) equally indifferent 
to it. When it is proposed 
that its supporters should be 
better housed, its supporters 
in the building trade refuse to 
build the houses themselves, 
and refuse to allow any others 
to build them. They will abate 
nothing of the pedantry im- 
posed upon them by their 
unions, even to improve the 
conditions of their brothers’ 
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lives. But money they will 
have, and no doubt they will 
go on calling themselves, and 
being called by others, “‘ideal- 
ists ’’ until the end of time. 
And is it true that the Con- 
servatives have no ideals? It 
should be superfluous to ask 
such a question if an ‘ideal ”’ 
be anything better than an 
election cry. To hand down 
the Empire no less in greatness 
and wisdom than it was when 
they inherited it is no bad 
“ideal ” by itself. And since 
to guard our inheritance, which 
is the chief duty of the Con- 
servatives, we must not let it 
fall into disrepair, it follows 
that the Conservatives regard 
it as their duty to see that the 
whole country, not one class 
alone, is happy and prosperous. 
To create wealth at home, and 
not merely to spend it—this also 
is the hope of the Conservatives, 
and no doubt it seems to the 
Socialists, whose faith in squan- 
dering is unshaken, a poor kind 
of ideal. To reverence and 
understand the tradition of the 
past that we may shape the 
future in accord with it, to dono 
violence to our national tem- 
perament, to make no quarrels 
abroad, and yet be prepared. 
to repel any attack which may 
be made upon us with something 
more forcible than a “‘ gesture ”’ 
—these also are among the 
ideals of the Conservatives, 
who are wise enough not to 
follow the Socialists in holding 
“ideals? synonymous with 
“bribes.” But these truths 
also were understood by the 
electors. They preferred the 
VOL. COXVI.—NO. MCCOX. 


plain straightforward speeches 
of Mr Baldwin, who never ex- 
tolled the ‘‘ rights of men” or 
made ‘“‘ idealistic ” promises for 
the future, to the rosy vision 
of Christopher Sly, who saw 
himself duly installed in a 
palace, with nothing to do 
and plenty to get for the rest 
of his life. 

Sir Henry Craik, indeed, was 
wisely inspired when, in reply to 
Sir Martin Conway, he said, 
“The less we throw about these 
big words the better.” For the 
vague use of big words not only 
impoverishes the language; it 
confuses the ideal standards 
of right and wrong. We can 
imagine that a burglar, caught 
in the very act to crack a crib, 
might attempt to mitigate his 
due punishment by vaunting 
his idealism. The late Mr 
Mahon of the Crumbles, we 
believe, once had the temerity 
to describe himself as an ideal- 
ist, and we have no doubt that 
he had as good a claim to the 
title as some politicians. In 
Professor Saintsbury’s wise little 
book there are a few pages on 
the subject, which we cordially 
commend to our readers. “It 
is a question,’ he writes, 
“whether the prostitution of 
beautiful words is not nearly 
as great and disgusting a crime 
as the prostitution of things 
and persons which and who 
may or may not be beautiful. 
It might be deemed even worse, 
inasmuch as its offence is more . 
widely spread, and pollutes the 
sense and eonscience of the 
multitude. But it is hardly 
a question whether such prosti- 
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tution— and the attendant 
lower depth still of living on 
it, after the fashion of the 
souteneur—has ever been 80 
common as at the present 
day.” Alas! the souteneurs 
who live upon the word “ideal” 
are like the sands in number, 
and may be found doing their 
worst in every class and in 
every profession. 

At last, however, we have 
emerged from the fetid atmos- 
phere of a false idealism into 
the happier air of practical 
affairs. After all, it is the 
business of a Government to 
govern, and not to talk about 
systems or philosophies. They 
are most praiseworthy who, in 
@ position of authority, quickly 
restore peace and prosperity to 
a stricken world. We want 


no showy speeches ; we should 


deplore the reappearance of 
what in the darkest days of 
our demagogy were called 
“stunts.”” Oratory at its best 
is the mere instrument of states- 
manship; at its worst it is a 
trick to fool the electorate ; and 
the Minister who understands 
its limitations and disdains its 
trickery has the best chance of 
winning the confidence of the 
people. Indeed, it is because 
the country was tired of stunts 
and trickery, because it wished 
above all things to go calmly 
about its business without 
being bullied, cajoled, or rob- 
bed, that it sent the Socialists 
packing. Mr Baldwin, in his 
speech at the Mansion House, 
said that neither he nor any 
one of his colleagues was under 
any misapprehension as to the 
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significance of the election that 
has taken place. ‘‘ We know,” 
he said, “that it is the testi- 
mony of our fellow-countrymen 
in favour of ordered progress 
and not of stagnation; we 
know that it is a decisive vote 
against minority government ; 
and we know that we have 
received support from many 
of those who at ordinary times 
might have given their support 
to other Parties. But they 
have attempted to put in power 
@ national Government, and it 
is in the exercise of that trust 
that we shall endeavour to 
deserve their confidence.” 
That is well said, and so long 
as greater stress is laid upon 
“well-ordered” than upon 
“ progress,” we need have no 
fear. Our confidence, more- 
over, is increased by the Prime 
Minister’s simple peroration. 
“The redemption of the peo- 
ple ’’— with these words he 
closed his speech—‘“‘ must come 
from themselves, and happy 
shall we be if we can show 
them the way, and help them 
to help themselves.” These 
words are not only wise in 
themselves ; they suggest that 
the miserable ‘‘ years between ” 
—the years which separate us 
from the war and have not 
yet brought peace—are passing 
away. As an acute critic of 
politics has said, “This elec- 
tion has carried us into a new 
phase. Up to now everything 
has had its roots in the war 
and after the war, and the 
election has swept it all away.” 
If that be true, and we think 
it is, then the Prime Minister's 
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road lies clear before him. The 
unresting restlessness, the con- 
stantly baffled hopes, the futile 
promises, which have been our 
politics since 1919, will, we 
trust, be presently forgotten. 
Our governors will not cajole 
the people with phrases. They 
will not tell it, as others have 
told it, that it shall have 
houses fit for heroes to live in, 
when, even if there were bricks 
to build them with, the builders 
would refuse to lay them. They 
will tell the people, as Mr 
Baldwin told it at the Mansion 
House, that its redemption must 
come from itself, and that the 
very utmost that a Govern- 
ment can do is to help the 
people to help itself. Thus 
once more we have our feet 
upon the solid earth, and there 
is good hope that the time of 
crazy “idealism” is over and 
past. 

The hardest task which a 
Prime Minister must perforce 
undertake is the making of 
his Cabinet. It would be easy 
enough were it not a branch 
of politics. On the one hand, 
there are offices to be filled ; 
on the other, there should be 
patriotic citizens, whose one 
and only desire is to serve the 
State, men who have no thought 
of self, men unpricked by per- 
sonal vanity or personal ambi- 
tion. It is not so simple as 
that. Very few Prime Ministers 
have presided over the Cabinets 
which they wished. Between 
the choice and the reality is 
fixed an ugly gulf. And the 
result is commonly a combina- 
tion of Ministers who desire to 
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fill not the offices where they 
would be most useful, but the 
offices which chime with their 
fancy. Mr Baldwin did not 
escape the usual pitfalls in 
appointing politicians to serve 
His Majesty. We have no 
doubt that his hand was forced 
in accordance with the general 
habit. He might, perhaps, 
have avoided the composing 
of his Cabinet upon the old bad 
plan. He thought it necessary, 
for success, we suppose, that he 
should yield to this pressure or 
to that. In one case, at least, 
he seems to have forgotten a 
friend to conciliate a political 
enemy. It may be that a rebuff 
to the enemy would have caused 
an obstinate refusal from some 
others, and we can only hope 
that a lack of harmony will 
not result. In truth, the 
strength of a Cabinet does not 
depend upon the qualities of 
its individual members, but on 
its homogeneity, and it is diffi- 
cult in considering Mr Bald- 
win’s Cabinet to overlook the 
point, or the points, of danger. 

Another risk which a Prime 
Minister runs, almost as great 
as yielding to pressure or pres- 
sures, is the risk of clinging to 
old companions. It has long 
been a vicious principle of our 
system of government that 
‘‘once a Cabinet Minister, al- 
ways a Cabinet Minister.” 
There is a class of men who are 
perpetually of Cabinet-rank, and 
for them places must be found 
at all hazards. It matters not 


a jot that they have failed in 
an office. They appear to one 
another incapable of fault or 
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failure. Like the King, they 
can do no wrong, and before 
a free selection may be exer- 
cised by a harassed Prime 
Minister, these hungry men 
must be satisfied. In no other 
business save the business of 
government would this hazard- 
ous principle be tolerated. In 
commerce, in law, in medicine, 
in letters, a man is tested by 
what he has done. In politics, 
where a strange sense of per- 
sonal loyalty is alive, we hear 
it said, “Mr So-and-So did 
not do very useful work in his 
last post, but something must 
be found for him.” We have 
known instances, indeed, where 
failure has been followed by 
promotion, as though a kind 
of consolation was due to the 
poor fellow who had failed. 
Here, indeed, is the worst 
danger which besets govern- 
ment by Cabinet. <A soft heart 
counsels forgiveness when no 
forgiveness is due, nor shall we 
have complete confidence in our 
system of Government until a 
failure of judgment or a neglect 
of duty is sufficient for the 
ruin of a Minister. In the 
Navy and the Army a derelic- 
tion of duty may be punished 
by death. In politics an error, 
which may cause the death or 
the misery of hundreds, is 
too often rewarded by a step 
up. 

Another objection to the pre- 
vailing method of Cabinet-mak- 
ing is that it gives no chance 
to the young. The rising gen- 
eration knocks at the door of 
St Stephen’s, and knocks in 
vain. The old stagers block 
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the way, stern in visage, and 
resolute to hold the pass. So 
the Government lacks too often 
the freshness of youth, and 
youth, as the death of the 
old stagers creates vacancies, 
discovers, when at last it 
has reached the Front Bench, 
that it lacks the training of 
experience, the best, if not the 
only, training which can make 
it worthy to serve its country. 
In Mr Baldwin’s Cabinet, then, 
we deplore the lack of surprise. 
There is no scarcity of young 
men, who will be called upon 
some day to carry on the 
honourable tradition of politics, 
and they should not be kept 
too long without the door. 
Unless the old stagers are men 
of genius (and how many are 
men of genius ?), they will not 
astonish us, for the power of 
surprise is not in them; nor 
will they disappoint us, for we 
know by this the limitations 
of their talent. But without 
venturing into the unknown, 
without putting our trust in 
the strength and happy inven- 
tions of the young, we shall 
miss the possibility of triumphs 
unforeseen, and we shall dis- 
card the services of many an 
untried statesman until the 
encroaching years have sapped 
his energy and checked his 
initiative. 

We would, therefore, have 
been much pleased had Mr 
Baldwin been able to exclude 
from his Cabinet certain doubt- 
ful characters, and had found 
room within its ample space 
for aspiring youth. But what- 
ever our preferences may be, 
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we have a firm faith in his 
own understanding of affairs, 
in the ‘‘ common-sense ” which 
he rightly claims for himself, 
in the moderation of tone and 
thought which are characteristic 
of him. His speech at the 
Mansion House is an earnest 
of what he will say and do in 
the future. Meanwhile his most 
virulent opposites have, as a 
Party, ceased to exist. The 
Liberal Party, which by an 
easy method of casuistry per- 
suaded itself that the Con- 
servatives were a greater danger 
to the State than the pre- 
datory Socialists, is no more. 
It has perished, unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung. Be- 
yond the poor handful which 
still upholds its ragged banner, 
it finds none to sympathise 
with its demise. It has been 
for nearly a century a drag 
upon England. It may be 
said to have come into being 
in 1832, with all the dismal 
inhumanities of that dismal 
time. Its first achievement was 
to pass the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, an Act which estab- 
lished the workhouse, a place 
where the Liberals might hide 
the broken victims of the com- 
petitive system. Carlyle has 
described the workhouse and 
its inmates in terms which will 
never be forgotten. ‘‘ They sit 
there,” thus he wrote, “ these 
many months now, their hope 
of deliverance as yet small. 
In workhouses, pleasantly so 
named, because work cannot 
be done in them. Twelve hun- 
dred thousand workers in Eng- 
land alone ; their cunning right 
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hand lamed, lying idle in their 
sorrowful bosom ; their hopes, 
outlooks, share of this fair 
world, shut in by narrow walls. 
They sit there, pent up, as in 
a kind of enchantment, glad to 
be imprisoned and enchanted, 
that they may not perish 
starved.” 

Such was one of the sacri- 
fices that Manchester, under 
the auspices of an enlightened 
Liberalism, had to pay for 
its prosperity. Such was the 
result of progress and the march 
of mind. Not in vain was 
preached the blessed Liberal 
doctrine : ‘‘ Buy in the cheapest 
market, sell in the dearest,” 
with the happy corollary—“ the 
devil take the hindmost.”” In 
the eyes of a generous Liberal- 
ism all was grist that came to 
the mill. Human lives were 
but a kind of machinery, and 
had no more right to be con- 
sidered than the raw material 
that went into the cotton- 
mills. Free Trade in products 
was of no service until there 
were added to it Free Trade 
in the bodies and souls of 
women and children. Mr John 
Bright was gravely afraid that 
the Germans would get ahead 
of us in the struggle if the 
twelve hours allotted to the 
labour of infants were shortened 
to ten. And for this lofty 
ideal, the perpetual enslave- 
ment of children, the early 
Liberals were ready to fight 
unto the last ditch. Closely 
knit up with the work of women 
and children in the factories 
was the doctrine of free im- 
ports. For free imports,thought 
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the Liberals, meant cheap food, 
and cheap food meant low 
wages, and than low wages 
was there anything in a world 
of Liberalism more ardently 
to be wished ? So the Liberals 
flourished and grew rich, and 
believed that the cakes and 
ale should all be theirs unto 
the end of time. 

Meanwhile, they added to 
their practical policy a general 
love of the vague thing which 
they called “‘liberty.” As they 
interpreted it, liberty was the 
right which belonged to every- 
body of doing as he liked. 
Whatever form and shape this 
“right ’” assumed, it must not 
be thwarted. And, indeed, it 
took many shapes when it was 
touched by the hand of the 
ingenious Liberal. The liberty 
of marrying a deceased wife’s 
sister, for instance. For many 
a year this seemed of the highest 
importance. And after the right 
to marry a deceased wife’s sister, 
the right most highly esteemed 
was the right to rebel. Why 
should a man who was, accord- 
ing to the gospel of Rousseau, 
born free and equal, remain 
patiently in the chains of the 
law? Away with authority, 
said the Liberal, and obey 
none but the dictates of your 
own hearts. If it suit you to 
follow Mr Beales into revolt, 
pull down the palings of the 
nearest park, trample upon its 
pleasant paths, and make it 
clear that, if you choose to de- 
stroy it, it shall not be a place 
of amiable resort to any one. 
After all, in breaking down the 
palings set up by authority, 
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you are merely doing as you 
like; and if you do that the 
whole weight of Liberalism, 
you may be sure, will be thrown 
in upon your side. 

Moreover, the Liberals saw 
from the very beginning the 
importance of solid cash. They 
were rich, and so long as free 
imports helped them to low 
wages, they had a chance of 
growing richer. It was well 
enough, too, if you were a stout 
Nonconformist, to claim burial 
in a country churchyard. After 
all the Church, the very em- 
bodiment of law and order, 
was a proper thing to be en- 
croached upon. There were 
commandments in its service, 
and it was no part of the 
Liberal’s duty to obey com- 
mandments. If he liked to 
dishonour his father, why 
shouldn’t he, without seeing 
his days cut short? Besides, 
there was one useful quality 
which the Church shared with 
few other institutions. It might 
be disestablished. And so it 
was in Ireland and in Wales, 
and if the Liberals, having laid 
hands upon the funds of the 
Welsh Church, could find no 
useful purpose to which to de- 
vote them, that did not matter. 
The mere disestablishing of the 
Church gratified at once their 
envy and their sense of justice. 
But the attacks upon the 
Church were but interludes. 
It was the chief business of 
the Liberals to see that the 
middle class grew rich quickly 
and was left untaxed, while 
the miserable upper classes, 
who did not vote straight at 
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the polls, bore the burden of 
expense. Liberalism, in truth, 
reached its zenith when Sir 
William Harcourt at one scoop 
not only made the dead pay for 
the living, but broke up the 
great estates which had always 
been centres of reaction. 

These are but a few of the 
successes achieved by earnest 
Liberals. There were others. 
There were foolish Education 
Acts to be thrust upon the 
country. There was the native 
idléness of the English working- 
man to be encouraged, in order 
that he might eat the food of 
Liberalism, even if he resolutely 
refused to work. There was 
Ireland, which might be stirred 
up out of its pathetic placidity, 
and made a scene of strife and 
murder, in order that Mr Glad- 
stone might overwhelm it (and 
us) with eloquent sentimentali- 
ties. And beyond England lay 
the Empire, a fertile soil in 
which might be sown the seeds 
of a disquieting Liberalism. 
The Liberals did not love the 
Empire. It checked their deter- 
mination to make all men do 
as they liked. If the inhabit- 
ants of our dominions were 
minded to kill English soldiers, 
why should their generous im- 
pulses be thwarted? And the 
Liberals embroidered upon their 
banners, proudly and in gold 
letters, the names of Majuba 
Hill and Khartoum. 

In 1914 the Liberals behaved 
themselves after their wont. 
They boasted afterwards that 
they knew that the war was 
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inevitable as early as 1912. 
And they made no preparation 
for war. Had they made pre- 
parations, there would have 
been a stampede of resigning 
Ministers, and the Liberal Cabi- 
net would have been broken 
in pieces. This was a calamity 
which no Liberal Prime Minister 
would face, and the Party 
stumbled into war, which it 
had always hated, from negli- 
gence and timidity. ‘“ This, 
then,” as Al. Carthill says in 
his essay on Liberalism, which 
we commend to all our readers, 
** was the result of the applica- 
tion of reason and sentiment 
to human affairs. The party 
which had promised peace had 
brought a war, and, moreover, 
a war which, dreadful as it 
was, seemed likely to be a 
mere ante-chamber to the 
real torture-house. The party 
which had promised economy 
had laden the world with an 
incredible and fantastic debt. 
The party which had promised 
progress had arranged for the 
speedy killing off, in the flower 
of their age, of the young males 
of three continents. Surely 
there must have been some- 
thing wrong somewhere? Is 
there any wonder that the 
people has lost faith in the 
doctrines of Liberalism, and 
that ‘the saint is dead, and 
the disciple is damned ?’ ” 
Yet Liberalism has striven 
very hard to survive. Mr 
Asquith, that he might find 
an easier passage for his policy 
of disruption, did not hesitate 
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to destroy the Constitution. 
His colleagues, in their eager- 
ness to grasp the power which 
they knew not how to wield, 
raised deceiving “‘ cries,” which 
were as false as they were 
attractive. From “ Bulgarian 
Atrocities’ to ‘“‘Chinese La- 
bour ” the cries of Liberalism 
still echo furtively in the cor- 
ridors of time. As Professor 
Saintsbury most wittily says, 
it was 


**An infant crying for the light [of 
Downing Street], 
And with no language but a cry.” 


The infant will cry no more. 
For Liberalism is dead—dead 
of its own weakness and in- 
competence. Even if it could 
have survived its own black 
record, if it could have re- 
covered from the pitiful figure 
which it cut in the war, it 
would have perished by the 
hand of Socialism, for which it 
prepared the way. It is the 
old story of the man who rolls 
a stone downhill, and thinks 
that he can stop it with a 
movement of his hand. The 
false and selfish doctrine which 
the Liberals taught for the 
best part of a century, has been 
carried to its logical conclusion 
by Mr MacDonald and his 
Communists. And there is no 
longer a corner of the earth 
upon which Liberalism can sup- 
port its ebbing life. In a year 
or two the last Liberal will be 
duly buried, the last survival 
of a dismal age, and no friendly 
hand shall be found to cut 


R.I.P. on the headstone of one 
who, as he gave us no rest on 
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earth, deserves no rest here- 
after. 


Professor Saintsbury’s ‘ Last 
Scrap Book’ (London: Mac- 
millan & Co.), from which we 
have already quoted, happily 
resembles its predecessors. It 
is the same mixture of anecdote, 
politics, and literary criticism 
which Professor Saintsbury has 
taught us to expect. But why 
‘ Last Scrap Book’? The com- 
ments and reminiscences of 
Professor Saintsbury are in- 
exhaustible, and it will be 
difficult to find a title for his 
next volume, unless the author 
condescends to the slang of 
the theatre and calls it ‘ Posi- 
tively the Last.’ In the mean- 
time we may take what we 
are given in thankfulness of 
heart. None knows better than 
Professor Saintsbury how to 
treat serious subjects gaily, 
and his memory is so actively 
alert that one scrap easily sug- 
gests another. Open it at ran- 
dom, and you may find a scrap, 
entitled O’est fini de rire, which 
prompts Professor Saintsbury 
to deplore the decay of laughter. 
The Oxford election petition 
fills him with despair. There 
was a time when election peti- 
tions were an occasion of hilar- 
ity; at Oxford the judges 
could not get up a single joke. 
And even the sins committed 
by the corrupt candidates have 
nowadays lost their glamour. 
“Corrupt practices,” says the 
Professor, “‘ used to mean gold 
and beautiful, if not burial, 
christening things, liquor and 
kisses, and I don’t know what 
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other luxuries. They appear 
to consist now in walking about 
laden with picture - postcards 
and extra copies of local news- 
papers. It sounds like purga- 
tory inflicted for the practices 
rather than like the practices 
themselves.” Is not the age of 
picture-postcards more dismal 
than the age of lead ? 
Professor Saintsbury is a 
sound Conservative in taste as 
in politics. He prefers the 
ancient ways; he is loyal to 
the tradition of our blood and 
state. Even though he does 
not like the term ‘“ Conserva- 
tive,” he reveres and admires 
all that it means. He says, 
quite rightly, that the simple 
doctrine of Conservatism is Je 
maintiendrai, and a better doc- 
trine could not be found for a 
Party which believes in “ pro- 
tection from the violence of 
others towards life, limb, and 
property, in the enjoyment of 
property, inherited or legally 
obtained, and the power of 
transmitting it to others, in 
freedom of individual action in 
so far as it consists with others’ 
freedom, in the preservation 
of unharmful privileges, legally 
and by long prescription en- 
joyed, briefly in the triumph 
of habit and custom over the 
foolish thing which Radicals 
call ‘reason.’”’ And thus he 
concludes his “‘ scraps ” upon 
Conservatism: ‘“‘The sum of 
the three divisions is that Con- 
Servatism is the only form of 
politics which contains Political 
Justice, Political (that is to say, 
Historical) Practicability, and 
a third thing, less often spoken 





of, Political Beauty. Socialism 
is rooted jn injustice, has in- 
variably failed, and must in- 
variably fail, in practice, and 
if it could succeed, would be 
hopelessly ugly.” For “the 
third form of political faith or 
unfaith” he has nothing to 
say. ‘‘ The Liberals,” he says, 
“have always destroyed ; there 
is not really a constructive 
measure to their credit on the 
Statute Book. And now that 
@ more vigorous destructive 
agency, young, ready, strong, 
quite unscrupulous, presents it- 
self, why should anybody em- 
ploy these poor old Liberals ? ” 
Why, indeed ? And, again, we 
may congratulate ourselves that 
once more we are living in a 
country which disdains (for the 
moment) neither Political Jus- 
tice nor Political Beauty. 

In matters of literature, also, 
Professor Saintsbury is resolute 
against change. What he has 
said he has said. When he 
reiterates his heresies against 
Virgil, he says with Quintilian, 
in pravum induresco. We would 
not have him otherwise. Even 
when he defends himself against 
his detractors, and adds to his 
account no new argument, we 
would not demur. For, after 
all, he recognises—as what critic 
would not ?—the beauties and 
the virtues of Virgil. He points 
out, willingly, how highly Virgil 
was esteemed by his contem- 
poraries, how the rhetoricians 
of the Decadence held him up 
as a model and treasury of 
examples not merely in poetry, 
but for all literature; how, 
when the Dark Ages had made 
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him a magician, Dante “ gave 
him such a testimonial as no 
other poet—not even Shake- 
speare—has ever received.” 
And, then, to conclude, “ by 
a@ sort of miracle,” says he, 
“the Renaissance did not de- 
spise what the Mediwevals had 
valued ; and when it turned 
into mere Neo-Classicism, Virgil 
was just the man for it. In 
fact, the sketch here given 
shows that he had Romance 
enough for those who sought 
Romance, and  Olassicism 
enough for those who sought 
Classicism.” 

Upon Byron he is harder than 
he is upon Virgil, and perhaps 
with better reason. Byron was 
80 easy a critic of himself, that 
it is not strange that others 
should be hard critics of his 
work. And he was a rhetor- 
ician. He wrote many of his 
poems in the same spirit as 
many men make speeches upon 
the hustings. He thought of 
the immediate effect and noth- 
ing else. But he was not 
always so metrically weak as 
Professor Saintsbury thinks 
him, and he could make a fine 
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phrase or a noble harmony 
with the best of them. And 
he wrote ‘Don Juan.’ For 
this indeed Professor Saints- 
bury gives him full credit. 
“Satire will improve with 
practice,” says he, ‘‘ and Byron, 
whose gift of satire was un- 
doubtedly great, arrived in 
‘Don Juan’ at something like 
perfection in a particular kind 
of meaning, with a metre to 
suit it which is almost match- 
less.”” This is high praise for 
any man, and Professor Saints- 
bury does not, and never will, 
range himself on the side of 
those who look askance at the 
nineteenth century. 

And if you are tired of 
literature and politics, ask Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury what he thinks 
of fish and wine, of old editors, 
of booksellers of the past; 
and of all these and many 
other subjects he will tell you 
his opinion freely and frankly, 
without subterfuge or equivoca- 
tion. Thus you may pursue 
your talk, in happy solitude, 
with a full man and a learned 
man, with a man to whom noth- 
ing human ever came amiss. 
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